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AN  EARLY  AMERICAN 

y  ^  1  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

JLuf  jC\.  Jl  J..^  a/  XV  JLji  XV  K  «  «  #1* 


Dl'KlXd  tli(‘  last  f(‘w  yoais  tlu*  world’s  hun‘i:(‘r  for  all  that  is 
*  rare  aiul  hizarro  lias  j;rown  apaco,  so  that  ovimi  in  tlu*  jrco- 
A  jirajihical  hold  oxploration  of  unknown  lands  has  hocoino 
tho  ordoi'  of  tho  day.  Untravidod  ri'gions  aro  hocoining 
soinowhat  scaicc  in  those  days  of  railroad  huildiiif;,  forest  exploita¬ 
tion,  and  jjasoline  launches;  hut  in  South  America  may  still  he  found 
vast  areas  far  from  tlie  heaten  path,  wliere  original  (‘xploration  is  still 
possible  and  primitive  jungle,  virgin  forest,  and  unknown  streams 
oflei-  alluring  opportunities  to  our  modern  travelers,  geographers,  and 
scientists.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  Sunday  edition  of  our  cosmopolitan 
dailies  comes  from  the  press  without  a  tab*  of  some  daring  explorer 
who  has  performed  arduous  feats  and  made  rmnarkahle  discoveries 
in  hitlierto  unexplored  sections  of  the  great  southern  continent,  where 
still  the  untamed  savage  wanders  in  unclothed  freedom  and  the 
mosrpiito  merrily  .sings  his  tuneful  lay. 

As  a  general  thing,  too,  the  modern  explorer  is  not  averse  to  letting 
the  public  know  something  of  liis  deeds,  and  his  name  is  soon  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  glare  of  these 
modern  achievements  we  are  prone  to  forget  even  the  nanu's  of 
some  of  those  modest  men  of  science  who  searched  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  places  far  beyond  the  ken  of  common  men,  and  the 
fruits  of  whose  labors  often  went  to  enrich  hut  the  shelves  of  the 
student  and  the  specialist.  Agassiz,  Gibbon,  Herndon,  Church, 
Heath,  Orton,  and  many  othei-s  risked  their  lives  in  the  interest  of 
science  in  those  earlier  days  of  American  exploration  and  were  the 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  better  ecjuipped  investigators 
of  to-day.  While  many  of  these  may  b(‘  hut  little  known  to  the  busy 
world,  to  scientists  their  names  are  household  words.  Among  them 
all  ])erhaps  not  one  deserves  a  higher  place  tlian  does  the  modest, 
unassuming  martyr  to  the  cause  of  scientific  research,  whose  last 


By  Edwar.i  .Vibes,  of  Can  .Vmerican  I'nion  staff. 


TltE  GRAVE  OF  ORTON.! 


In  tile  Lake  of  Titicaca,  on  a  lone  and  desert  isle. 

Far  Ironi  paths  of  tottrist  travel  and  the  world’s  tinheediiiK  race, 

Stands  a  simple  time-scarred  toml  stone,  just  a  little  sandstone  idle. 

But  it  brings  to  recollection  Orton's  modest  resting  place. 

Can  the  facile  iien  of  pixd.  or  an  artist's  skillful  brush. 

Paint  a  picture  of  surroundings  more  in  keeping  with  hLs  life 
Than  this  calm  and  [leaceful  haven,  with  its  everlasting  hush. 

Far  above  all  iietty  troubles  and  I  eyond  all  sordid  strife'.' 

There  withm  the  realm  of  cloudlanil,  where  the  condor  makes  his  home. 

Where  the  mighty  snow-capped  Andes  their  eternal  vigils  keep. 

Mid  the  scenes  of  untold  grandeur,  where  his  fancy  loved  to  roam. 

We  mav  leave  him  safelv  resting  in  that  quiet  dreamless  sleep. 

Er.wARD  .\i,nEs. 

■  The  larger  monument  in  the  left  foregroiiml  is  Orton's;  the  one  to  the  right  is  that  of  an  English  traveler, 
amtiel  Pemberton. 
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rostinj;  placo  is  known  t(»  l)Ut  few,  Prnf.  .Innu's  Orton,  (‘ist while  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  history  at  Vassar  (’ollofie.  Fai-  from  kiiulretl,  home, 
and  friends  he  died.  lie  rests  in  peace,  almost  unknown  and  cer¬ 
tainly  "iinsunj;,”  in  a  foreign  land.  His  nohle  work  and  generous 
life  deserve  a  better  recognition,  and,  as  a  v('ry  small  hut  simau-t' 
tribute  to  his  memory,  this  sketch  has  been  juc'pared. 

James  Orton  was  horn  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  April  21,  1820. 
His  father  was  the  eminent  theologian.  Dr.  Azariah  Giles  Orton,  and 
the  future  naturalist  was  also  educated  for  the  ministry.  Ho  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Williams  ('olleg(‘  in  1855  and  at  Andover  'Pheological  Scmii- 
nary  in  1858.  Bidore  his  ordainment  as  pastorof  the  (’ongregational 
Church  in  (ireeme.  New  York,  he  traveded  for  some  time  in  Europe 
and  tlie  East  and  contributed  a  series  of  interesting  letters  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  His  earec'r  as  a  sciemtist  elates  from  18()0,  when 
he  was  appointeel  instructor  in  natural  sciences  in  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1807  a  scientiiic  exj)edition  to  the  eepiatorial  Andes  and 
the  River  Amazon  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  and  Prof.  Orton  was  selected  as  its  hauler.  As  a 
result  of  this  expedition  many  hitherto  unknown  specimens  of  natural 
history  were  collected  and  to-day  form  portions  of  the  collections  in 
the  museums  of  such  well-known  depositories  as  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science,  and  Vassar  College,  while  the  hulk  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  by  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  New  York. 

This  notable  expedition  sailed  from  New  York  July  1,  1807,  and 
after  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  touching  at  Paita,  Peru, 
the  route  was  from  Guayacpiil  to  Quito,  over  the  Eastern  Cordillera; 
thence  over  the  Western  Cordillera  and  through  the  forest  on  foot  to 
Napo;  down  the  Rio  Napo  by  canoe  to  Pehas,  on  the  Maranon;  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Para,  Brazil.  Of  the  country  through  which 
the  journey  lay  Prof.  Orton  writes: 

Nearly  the  entire  region  traven-^ed  hy  th:‘  exj)e(lition  is  strangely  misrepresented 
by  the  ino.st  recent  geographical  works.  On  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  we  have  little 
besides  the  trav^els  of  Iluinholdt.  on  the  Napo  nothing,  while  the  -Maranon  is  le.ss 
known  to  North  Americans  than  the  Nile. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  lYiitcd  States  Prof.  Orton  was  offered  the 
chair  of  natural  history  at  Vassar  ('ollcgc  in  18f)9,  with  which  insti¬ 
tution  ho  remained  until  his  tragic  death  in  1877.  In  1878  he  made  a 
second  journey  ticross  South  America  from  Parti  up  the  Amazon  to 
Lima  and  to  Lake  Titicaca,  making  valuable  ethnological  collections 
of  Incarial  relics.  In  1870  lie  organized  a  third  expedition,  with  the 
object  of  exploring  tin*  Great  Beni  River,  a  brancli  of  the  Madeira. 
IJiis  e.xpedition  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  was  then  deserted 
by  the  escort,  which  had  been  furnished  hy  the  Bolivian  Government, 
and  much  of  the  equipment  and  many  supplies  were  lost.  Orton  and 
a  few  companions  made  the  terrible  600-mile  journ(*y  back  to  La  Paz 
through  tlie  forest  and  jungle  amid  incri'dible  hardships,  but  on 
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crossinj;  Lake  Titicaca  on  tlic  way  to  Putio  the  intrc|)i(l  scientist 
died,  Septein])er  2o,  1877,  and  suhseciuently  his  l  eniains  W(‘r<‘  removed 
to  Ksteves  Island  hv  sympathetic  friends,  who  erect(*d  a  roufih  monu¬ 
ment  of  sandstone  to  mark  the  ])lace. 

'riie  hook  wliicli  made  him  widely  known,  ‘The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon,  ”  a])])eared  in  1870,  heinj;  pul)lisli(>d  by  llaiper  ck  Bros.,  New 
York,  and  contains  the  record  of  his  observations  on  liis  first  journey 
in  South  America.  The  book,  uotwithstandin<;  its  seientilie  value,  is 
as  entertaining  and  as  ahsorl)in<;ly  interestin.ii  jis  a  work  of  liction. 
Tlie  ordinarily  dry  facts  of  science  are  ])resented  in  a  style  which  holds 
the  attention  of  the  jieneral  reader  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  learned 
scholar.  As  an  exam])le  may  he  cited  the  (•ha])ter  on  the  •jeolojiical 
history  of  South  America,  ])artieularly  the  followin';  paraj;ra])hs  deal- 
inu:  "ith  the  formation  of  the  Andes  and  the  creation  of  the  .Vmazon; 

Tliro(‘  cycles  iiijo  an  islainl  rose  from  the  sea  wliere  now  exjiands  llie  vast  continent 
of  .Sontli  America.  It  was  the  eulminatin!;  jtoint  of  tlie  lui;lilan(ls  of  (iniana.  For 
■i^es  this  irranite  jteak  was  the  soh*  representative  of  dry  hvTid  in  onr  hemis]ihen‘  south 
of  the  Canada  liills.  In  i)roeess  of  time  a  cluster  of  islands  ro.se  above  the  thermal 
waters.  They  were  the  small  l)eginnins;s  of  the  future*  mountains  of  lirazil,  holdiiii; 
in  their  lajes  the  diamonds  which  later  sjearkleil  in  the  crown  of  Doin  Pedro  1 1 .  bony- 
protracted  eons  elajesed  without  aehliny  a  paye  to  the  yeoloyy  of  South  .\merica.  The 
Creator  seems  t<»  have  been  busy  elsewhere.  Dei-oratiny  the  north  with  the  yoryeous 
lloraof  the  carboniferous  jeeriod  till,  in  the  lanyuayeof  lluyh  Miller,  ‘Modistant  planets 
our  earth  must  have  shone  with  a  yreen  and  delicate  ray,”  he  rul)bed  the  i>ictnre  out 
and  nshereil  in  the  hideous  re]>tilian  aye,  when  monstrous  saurians,  footed,  paddhsl, 
and  winyed,  were  the  lords  of  this  lower  world.  .\ll  the  yreat  mountain  '-hains  were  at 
this  time  slnmberiny  beneath  the  oceaii.  The  city  of  Xew  York  was  sure  of  its  site, 
but  huye  dinolheria  wallowed  in  the  mire  where  now  stand  the  i)alaces  of  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don .  and  Vienna. 

.\t  lenyth  the  morniny  breaks  ui)on  the  last  day  of  creation  and  the  liat  goes  forth 
that  the  i)roud  waves  of  the  Pacilic,  which  have  .so  long  washeil  the  table-lands  of 
(iiiiana  and  Brazil,  shall  be  stayed.  Far  away  toward  the  .setting  stin  the  white  surf 
beats  in  long  lines  of  foam  against  a  low,  winding  archij'elago — the  western  outline  of 
the  coming  continent.  I'ierce  is  the  light  for  the  mastery  In'tween  sea  and  land; 
between  the  denuding  i)ower  of  the  waves  and  the  volcanic  forces  underneath.  But 
slowly-  very  slowly,  yet  surely-  ri.ses  tin*  long  chain  of  islands  by  a  double  j)roce.ss. 
The  submarine  crust  of  the  earth  is  cooling  and  the  rocks  are  foliled  u])  as  it  shrivels, 
while  the  molten  material  within,  ])re.ssed  out  through  the  crevices,  overflows  and 
helj)s  to  build  up  the  sea-detiant  wall.  \  man’s  life  would  be  too  short,  to  count  even 
the  centuries  consumed  in  this  o])eration.  The  coast  of  Peru  has  risen  ISO  feet  since  it 
felt  the  tread  of  Pizarro.  Su]»iM)sing  the  Andes  to  have  ri.sen  at  this  rate  uniformly 
and  without  interru))tion.  7(),0tK)  years  must  have  elajt.sed  before  they  reached  their 
]>re.sent  altitude.  But  when  we  <-onsider  that,  in  fact,  it  was  an  intermittent  mov<>- 
ment — alternate  ui)heaval  and  subsidence  we  must  add  an  unknown  number  of 
millennia. 

Three  times  the  .\ndes  sank  hundreds  of  fec't  beneath  the  ocean  level,  and  again 
were  slowly  brought  u]>  to  their  ])re.s(‘nt  height.  The  suns  of  uncounted  ages  have 
ri.sen  and  set  uiwn  the.se  sculj>tured  forms,  though  geologically  recent,  casting  the 
■same  line  of  shadows  century  after  century.  A  long  succession  of  brute  races  roamed 
over  the  mountains  and  ]ilains  of  .South  .Vmerica  and  died  out  ages  ere  man  was  cre- 
atcsl.  In  those  j're-.Xdamite  times,  long  before  the  Incas  ruled,  the  mastodon  and 
megatherium,  the  horse  and  the  tapir,  dwelt  in  the  high  valley  of  Quito;  yet  all  these 


A  martyr  to  the  laiisc  of  seieiue,  he  died  wliilc  crossin?  I.ake  Titicaia  trom  hardship  and  cxiwsttre 
incurred  durinR  a  tittn-mile  journey  thronch  the  wilds  ol  interior  Holivia,  this  heinR  his  third  scientific 
expedition  into  South  America.  lie  held  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  College  from  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  September  25,  1S77.  Among  his  many  contributions  to  science  perhaps  his 
best-known  work  was  “The  .\ndes  and  the  Amazon,”  pitblishcl  by  Harfier  &  Bros,  in  1S70. 


ItIKD'S-EYK  VIEW  OF  (JI  ITO,  ECUADOR. 

At  the  foot  of  volcanic  I’ichincha,  only  five  hours'  trii'  el  from  its  smokins  crater,  lies  ‘the  city  above 
the  clouds.’  On  the  north  i  >  the  plain  of  Kuniil>aml>a,  the  l)attle  field  where  Conzalo  I’izarro  routed 
the  first  nceroy  of  I’eru,  and  llie  si’cne,  two  centuries  later,  ol  the  not'ler  ach'eieinents  of  l,a  t'on- 
daaiine,  which  made  it  the  classic  ttround  ol  astronomy.  On  the  southern  edpe  of  the  city  rises  I’ane- 
ciilo,  overlooking  the  beautiliii  and  well-watered  plain  ol  Ttirubauiba.  On  the  east  Hows  the  Rio 
Maciiamtara, and  just  beyond  it  stand  the  I’ueniasi  Hills,  hidiin;  theChillo  Valley,  while  the  weary 
sun  goes  early  to  rest  behind  the  towering  peaks  of  I’ichincha.”  (From  ‘‘The  .\ndes  and  the 
•Vmazon,”  by  .Tames  Orton.) 
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p;vssL*(i  ;i\v;iy  bet\>ro  the  arrival  of  the  alxiriitiiies.  The  wild  horses  now  feeiling  on  the 
))ainp;vs  of  Argentina  were  imported  from  Knn)j)e  ;?:{:{  years  ago. 

And  now  the  .\mles  stand  eompletc*  in  tlieir  jiresent  gigantie  ])roportions,  one  of  tlie 
grandest  and  most  symmetrical  mountain  chains  in  the  world.  Starting  from  the  I.atid 
of  Fire,  it  stretches  northward  and  mounts  upward  until  it  enters  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  "where  it  h!)ws  gracefully  to  either  ocean.  hiitsKUi  resumes,  under  another 
name,  its  former  majesty,  and  lo.ses  its  magnili<-ence  oidy  where  the  trai)i>ers  chase  the 
fur-bearing  animals  over  the  .\rctic  ]>lains.  Xowlu're  else  does  nature  ]iresent  such  a 
(•ontinuous  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  unbroken  for  8,(M)P  miles,  save  where  it  is 
rent  asumler  by  the  Magellanic  Straits,  and  proudly  tossing  up  a  thousand  pinnacles 
into  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

The  moment  the  .\ndes  arose  the  great  continental  valley  of  the  .Ymazon  was 
sket<.'h<*d  out  and  molded  in  its  laj).  The  tidal  waves  of  the  .\tlantic  were  dashing 
against  the  Cordilleras  ami  a  legion  of  rividets  were  busily  ]»lowiug  up  the  sides  into 
deep  ravines.  The  sedimetit  produced  by  this  incessant  wear  and  tear  was  carried 
eastward  and  sjiread  out  stratum  by  stratum  till  the  shallow  sea  between  the  .Vndes 
and  the  islands  of  (iuiana  and  llrazil  was  Idled  nj)  with  sand  ami  clay.  Huge  glaciers 
(thinks  .Vgassiz),  afterwards  descending,  moved  over  the  inclined  ])lane  and  ground 
the  loose  rock  to  powder.  Eddies  ami  currents,  throwing  uj)  sand  banks  as  they  do 
now,  gnidually  defined  the  limits  of  the  tributary  streams  and  directed  them  into  one 
main  trutik,  which  worked  for  itself  a  wide,  deep  bed,  capable  of  contaitiing  its  accu¬ 
mulated  flood.  Then  atid  thus  was  created  the  .\mazoti. 

Thus  the  scipiitist  places  hefore  tis  in  eloqutMit  terms  the  j^raithic 
picture  of  the  formation  of  a  continent.  No  less  interestin';  are  para- 
jrraphs  in  whicli  he  deals  with  the  jtrohlem  of  how  and  when  these 
vast  regions  were  lirst  jtcojtled  hy  races  so  lon<;  dead  that  even  legend 
iind  tradition  are  silent  concerning  them.  He  writes: 

When  and  by  whom  the  Andes  w-ere  first  peopled  is  a  p<!riod  of  darkiufss  that  lies 
beyond  the  domain  of  history.  Hut  geology  and  arclneology  are  combining  to  prove 
that  Sorato  and  Chimborazo  havt!  looked  down  upon  a  civilization  far  inortf  ancient 
than  that  of  the  Incas,  and  perha))s  coeval  with  the  flint  flakes  of  Cornwall  ami  the 
shell  mounds  of  Denmark.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  extensive  ruins  which 
antedate  the  advent  of  Manco  ('apac  and  may  be  as  venerable  as  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Oeneva.  Wilson  has  traced  six  terrac<M  in  going  u]i  from  the  sea  through  tin;  Prov¬ 
ince  of  EsiiK^raldas  toward  Quito,  and  umlerneath  the  living  forest,  which  is  older 
than  the  Spani.sh  invasion,  many  gold.  co])p(*r.  and  stone  vestiges  of  a  lost  population 
were  found.  In  all  cases  these  relics  are  situated  below  high-tide  mark  in  a  bed  of 
marine  sediment,  from  whicli  he  infers  that  this  part  of  the  country  formerly  stood 
higher  above  the  sea.  If  this  be  true,  vast  must  be  th(‘  anti((uity  of  these  remains, 
for  the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  the  coast  is  exceedingly  slow. 

Philology'  can  aid  us  little  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  ])rimeval  Quitonians, 
for  their  language  is  nearly  ob.siaired  by  changiss  introduced  by  the  Caras  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Incas,  who  decreed  that  Quichua.  the  language  of  elegance  and  fashion 
31)0  years  ago.  .should  be  the  universal  tongue  throughout  the  emjiire.  Quichua  is 
to-day  spoken  from  the  (Cjuator  to  28°  S.  i  excejit  by  the  .Aymara  ]>eople).  or  by  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half.  We  tind  it  used,  corrupted,  however,  by  Spanish,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xapo.  There  are  live  dialei'ts.  of  which  the  purest  is  spoken  in  Cuzco  and 
the  most  im])ur(^  in  (^uito.  The  Indians  of  the  northern  valley  are  de.scendants  of 
the  ancient  (piitus.  modified  by  Cara  and  Peruvian  blood.  They  have  changed 
little  since  the  invasion  of  Pizarro. 

Seldom  do  we  iiixd  the  etireftil,  iiivalytietil  thought  of  the  scientist 
combined  with  the  fervid  fancy  of  a  poet  in  the  same  brain;  hut 


A  perpetual  mist  swms  to  liani:  uii  the  1  ranches,  ami  the  dense  (olia^'e  forms  dark, 
lofty  vaults,  which  the  sunlight  never  enters."  (Krom  "The  Andes  and  the 
.Vmazon."  hy  .lames  (trton. ) 


Photo  hy  Alex,  K.  Pair. 


INDIAN  CAKKIEHS  IN  THE  NAPO  RECION. 


“An  Indian  will  carry  three  arol  as  (75  pounds)  besides  his  own  provisions,  hus  provisions  for  the 
journey  consistint;  tif  ahout  25  pounds  of  roasted  corn  and  harlev  meal.  The  trunk  nr  hnndle  is 
hound  to  his  hack  hy  withes,  which  pass  across  the  forehead  and  chest;  a  poncho  or  a  handful  of 
leaves  protects  the  hare  hack  from  chafinj;.’’  (From  “The  .\ndes  and  the  Amazon,”  hy  James 
Orton.) 


MOrXT  CHIMnOUAZO,  KCUADOR. 

“There  was  a  time  when  the  monarch  deigned  to  speak,  and  spo!ce  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  the  lava  on  its  sides  is  an  evidence  of  volcanic  activity.  ISiil  ever  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  over  man’s  creation,  Chimborazo  has  sat  in  sullen  silence,  satisfied  to  look  ‘from  his  throne  of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world.”’  (From  “The 
Andes  and  the  Amazon,”  by  James  Orton.) 
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with  .hinu's  Orton  tliis  sc«(‘ins  to  linvc  h.'oii  tlio  fuse*.  From  a  scion- 
tiiic  vi(‘W|)oint  his  work  iu  rcjianl  to  the  eolleetiou  of  tlie  manifold 
forms  of  the  flora  of  the  Tropies,  his  observations  ndative  to  the 
etlmolooy  of  the  raees  he  met  with,  his  stu(li(‘s  of  the  natural  his¬ 
tory,  mineralojry,  and  geology  of  the  seetions  of  South  Ameriea  he 
traversed,  all  betoken  tin*  eareful  and  painstaking  student  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wonilerful  natural 
scenery  he  (*neountered  often  l)order  on  ])ure  |)oetrv,  as  witness  the 
following  beautiful  description  of  ('hind)ora/.o; 

Coming  u]>  from  Poru  thr(»us:li  tlio  ciachonu  lorost.s  of  Loja  and  ovor  tlie  barren  hills 
of  Assuay  the  traveler  reaches  Itiohainba.  seated  on  the  threshold  of  ina<rnilicence- 
lik<^  Damascus,  an  oasis  in  a  sandy  ])lain.  but,  unlike  the  Queen  of  the  East,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  sj)leiulid  retinue  of  snowy  ])eaks  that  look  like  iceberys  floating'  in  a 
sea  of  clouds. 

On  our  left  is  the  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  New  World.  It  is  a  maje.stic  ])ile 
of  snow,  its  clear  outline  on  the  d(*e}>-blue  sky  describin;'  the  ]>rolile  of  a  lion  in  repose. 
At  noon  the  vertical  sun  and  the  j)rofusion  of  liyht  reflected  from  the  ylitterinir  sur¬ 
face  will  not  allow  a  shadow  to  be  cast  on  any  ])art,  so  that  you  can  easily  fancy  the 
lisrure  is  cut  out  of  a  mountain  of  sjmtless  marbh\  This  is  Chimborazo — yet  not  the 
whole  of  it — you  see  but  a  third  of  the  yreat  iiiant.  His  feet  are  eternally  ifreen,  as 
his  head  is  everlastingly  whit(f,  but  they  are  far  away  beneath  the  banaiuus  and  cocoa 
palms  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Rousseau  was  disappointed  when  he  first  saw  the  sea,  and  the  first  filiinpse  of 
.Niagara  often  fails  to  meet  one’s  expectations.  Put  Chimborazo  is  sure  of  a  worshiper 
the  moment  its  overwhelm  ini'  yrandeur  breaks  upon  the  traveler.  You  feel  that  you 
are  in  the  presence  chamber  of  the  monarch  of  the  Andes.  Then!  is  sublimity  in 
his  kinyly  look,  of  which  the  ocean  miyht  be  proud. 

All  that  e-xpands  the  spirit,  yet  appeals, 

Gathers  around  this  summit,  as  if  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Put  the  traveler  needs  no  successive  steps  to  lift  him  up  to  the  yrand  conception 
of  the  divine  .\rchitect  as  he  bt^holds  the  yreat  white  dome  of  Chimborazo.  It  looks 
lofty  from  the  very  first.  Now  and  then  an  expanse  of  thin,  skyliirht  vapor  would 
cut  the  mountain  in  twain,  and  the  dome,  islanded  in  the  dettp  blue  of  the  ujtpttr 
regions,  seemed  to  belong  more  to  heaven  than  to  earth.  We  knew  that  Chimborazo 
was  more  than  twice  the  altitude  of  Etna.  Wo  could  almost  see  the  great  Humboldt 
struggling  up  the  mountain’s  side  till  he  looked  like  a  black  speck  m()ving  over  the 
mighty  white,  but  giving  up  in  despair  4,(MK)  feet  bohnv  the  summit.  We  see  the 
intrepid  Polivar  mounting  still  higher;  but'  the  hero  of  Spanish-American  inde¬ 
pendence  returns  a  defeated  man.  Last  of  all  comes  the  philosophical  Poussingault. 
and  attains  the  prodigious  elevation  of  19,600  feet — the  highest  point  reached  by 
man  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon;  but  the  dome  remains  unsullied  by  his  foot.*  Yet 
none  of  these  facts  increase  our  admiration.  The  mountain  has  a  tongue  which 
speaks  louder  than  all  mathematical  calculations. 

The  valleys  which  furrow  the  flank  of  Chimborazo  are  iu  keeping  with  its  colossal 
size.  Narrower,  but  deeper  than  those  of  the  Alps,  the  mind  swoons  and  sinks  in  the 
effort  to  comprehend  their  grim  majesty.  The  mountain  appears  to  have  been  broken 
to  pieces  like  so  much  thin  crust,  and  the  strata  thiown  on  their  vertical  edges,  reveal- 

'  Ten  years  alter  the  above  was  published,  on  Jan.  4,  1S80,  Edward  Whyraper,  the  (treat  English  moun¬ 
taineer  and  explorer,  succee<led  in  attainmg  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  which,  according  to  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  is  20,608  feet  abo%-e  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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ill"  deep,  daik  fhasms,  that  soein  to  lead  to  llie  eotitines  if  the  lowei  world.  The 
deepest  valley  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Ordesa  in  tin*  Pyrenees,  is  II. •_’(»((  feet  deep;  hut 
hero  are  rt'iits  in  the  side  of  Chinihorazo  in  which  \'esnviiis conld  h(‘  put  away  out  of 
si"ht.  As  you  ItMik  down  into  the  fathomless  fissure,  you  s(*e  a  white  fleck  risiii"  out 
of  the  srulf,  and  exjiandiiis:  as  it  mounts,  till  the  wings  of  the  condor,  l.j  feet  in  sjiread 
"litter  in  the  sun  as  the  proud  hird  fearlessly  wheels  over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  then, 
ascending  above  your  head,  sails  ovei  the  dome  of  < 'himhoiazo.  Could  tin*  condor 
speak,  what  a  glowing  desi'riplion  could  he  give  of  th(‘  landscajie  beneath  him  when 
his  horizon  is  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  If  " TwelveJ^fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 

of  -Malvern's  lonely  height,"  what 


t;i)\\TN  KITIIVKN  HEATH, 


Dr.  HcaUi.  in  wlioso  honor  the  Uiver  Healli  in  .South  .\mer- 
ica  is  nameil.  is  allnded  to  as  tlie  eompanioii  of  I'rof.  <  irton 
in  the  editorial  of  the  Bolivian  newspaiier,  date  1  .\pril  i:!. 
Is77,  dealing  with  the  expedition  down  the  Beni  River, 
which  resulted  in  Orion's  death. 


of  Chimborazo,  it  was  once  full  of  noi.se  and  fttiy; 
and  thtinilers  no  more. 


mtist  be  the  panorama  from  a 
height  I o  times  higher!  *  *  * 
The  monarch  of  the  .\ndes  sits 
motionless  in  calm  .serenity  and 
tinbroken  silence.  The  silence 
is  absolute  and  actually  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  roatl  from  (itiaya((tiil 
to  C^uito  ci'o.sses  Chimborazo  at 
theeh'vationof  1 4,111111  feet .  Save 
the  rush  of  th;*  trade  wind  in  tht; 
afternoon  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
Andes,  itot  a  sound  is  audible  - 
not  the  hum  of  an  insect,  nor  the 
chirp  of  a  bird,  nor  the  roar  of  the 
jttiiiia.  nor  the  music  of  running 
wattTs.  Mid-ocean  is  never  so 
silent.  You  can  almost  hearthe 
globe  t  ttriting  on  its  axis.  TIkti' 
was  a  time  when  the  monarch 
deigned  to  speak  and  spoke  with 
a  voice  .)f  thunder,  for  the  lava 
on  its  sides  is  an  evidence  of 
volcanic  activity.  Hut  ever 
since  the  morning  .<tars  sang  to¬ 
gether  over  man's  creation. 
Cliimborazo  has  .-^at  in  sullen 
silence,  siitisfietl  to  look  "from 
his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half 
the  world."  There  is  .something 
very  suggestive  in  this  silence 
it  is  now  a  (•ompletetl  m.tiintain 


Many  (lo.scrijttivp  paragraphs  like  thoso  quotml  art*  to  ho  found  in 
“  The  Andos  and  tilt*  Amazon,”  lending  a  charm  to  the  narrative  not 
often  found  in  works  ttf  this  character.  Records  of  altitmles,  baro¬ 
metric  readings,  and  other  scientific  data  gathereil  on  the  journey  are 
found  collected  in  tabular  form  in  the  appendices,  as  is  also  quite  an 
extensive  vocahulary  from  the  Quichua,  Zapara,  Yagua,  and  Cam- 
pas  languages. 

In  connection  with  his  third  ami  last  e-xpedition  into  South  America, 
the  Bri.LETix  is  indebted  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Orton,  daughter  of  James 
Orton,  ami  who  Ls  now  connected  with  the  Orton  School  in  Pasadena, 
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('al..  for  tlu'  f()llo\\in>r  inti'ivstiii^  translation  of  a  portion  of  an  cali- 
torial  which  appeared  in  a  leading  news|)aper  in  C'oehahamba,  Bolivia, 
hearinj;  date  of  April  18,  1S77 : 

.  Prof.  Orioa,  dI  \'as<ar  Collcgt'.  Now  Yoik.  and  liis  r()in])anioli.  Dr.  Heath,  have 

•  »  arrived  in  this  city  with  tin;  purpose  oi  iroins;  tothe  Department  of  the  Deni  toexplore 

tlte  riverol  tliat  name,  which  up  tj  this  day  remains  unknown  in  tliejtart  comprehended 
lictwccn  the  Itio  Madidi  and  the  confluence  wiili  the  Mamore.  Since  (iihbon  and 
f  D't  frhiymy,  no  scientific  travider  has  ixmetrated  to  the  heatitilul  valley  of  the  Mamoie 

‘  and  Deni.  Stu'ior  ')rton  will  make  careful  studies  of  the  exact  ])ositi()U  of  localities. 

the  c:<‘olos;ical  formation,  minetal.  zoological  and  botanical  riches  in  that  fint*  ami 
])rivileir(*d  region  tin*  most  intt'rest iinr  in  all  Dolivia,  yet  ui)  to  this  tim<‘  the  least 
known.  Defore  a  mi.ssion  s.)  noble  and  ])rofitable  to  s<'ience,  it  is  projxn  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  should  stir  in  all  ])atriotic  hearts,  and  that  <  'oebabamba  should  basteti  to  welcoiiit* 
b(*:e  the  illustrious  trtiests.  wisbinir  them  a  ])r,)s])erous  result. 

The  enter])ri.se  is  pcuilous  and  ditiicult  ])erilous  because  of  the  danm'r  which  the 
Rio  Deni  presents,  whose  hanks  are  pojiulat(‘d  by  niimerotis  .savayn*  hordt's,  and  diflicult 
hecatise  of  the  rapids  whost*  ntimher  and  extent  ar  wholly  unknown.  Hut  Prof.  Orton 
will  ovm'come  all  th<“se  obstacles,  led  by  his  lovt*  for  science  and  by  that  firm  and 
tenacious  resohition  which  characteiizes  the  true  Yanke  *.  Jh'sides,  St'fior  Orton  has 
udven  eminent  services  to  the  sciences  in  his  examination  of  the  Rio  XajH)  in  Ecuador, 
which  he  (h'seended  to  the  Amazons,  We  hope  his  voyatre  will  he  no  les.s  useful  and 
interestinjr  to  Bolivia,  and  esp<>cially  his  surv<*y  of  the  Beni,  a  river  so  invilim;  for  its 
navisrahle  (pialities  as  well  as  for  the  riches  aloni;  its  hanks,  even  to  the  city  of  I,a  Paz, 
which  lies  near  its  oriirin.  The  Rio  Beni  receives  its  watiTs  from  the  Provinces  of 
Yunyas.  Inquisivi,  Ayo])aya,  Larecaja.  and  Caupolican,  live  Provinces  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  emporium  of  wealth  whos(‘  comiiK'rce  will  he  immeust*  the  day  when  th(>y 
can  send  th-'ir  juoduets  to  the  great  markets  by  this  natural  ait(“r>'. 

'riiat  the  (huifrers  and  hardships  of  the  journey  wore  not  (*xa<;- 
>r(>ratod  in  tliis  Widconiing  editorial  is  evidenced  by  the  subsequent 
death  of  Orton.  On  his  first  ex|)edition  one  of  his  friends  and 
coworkers,  (’ol.  Phineas  Staunton,  the  artist  of  tlie  expedition,  met 
his  death  at  Quito.  In  descriltinj;  the  last  rites  ijicidental  to  the 
interment  of  the  remains  of  his  comjtanion  in  the  Protestant  ('emetery 
at  Quito,  Prof.  Orton  wrote  the  followin';  beautiful  tribute: 

Wc  hou*  him  through  the  streets  of  Quito  to  this  tpiiet  resting  ])lace,  without  jtarade 
and  in  solemn  silence — just  as  we  believe  his  unobtrusive  spirit  would  have  desired, 
•  and  just  as  his  Saviour  was  carried  from  the  cross  to  the  sepulchre.  No  splendid  hear.-ie 

or  nodding  plumes;  no  long  procession,  save  the  unheard  tread  of  the  angels;  no 
recpiiem,  save  the  unheard  harps  of  the  seraphs.  We  gave  him  a  Protestant  (’hristian 
htiiial.  In  this  comer  of  nattire’s  vast  cathedral,  the  secluded  shrine  of  grandeur  and 
^  beauty  not  found  in  Westminstei  .Vbhey,  we  left  him.  We  jtarted  with  him  on  the 

moutrt  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration. 

Kvon  so  wtis  Orton  buried  on  the  little  island  in  the.  loftiest  "reat 
lake  of  all  tht^  world :  the  lake  whose  history  reverts  beyond  tbe  mytbs 
and  legeiuls  of  dim  pre-Incaic  times:  in  whose  waters  the  sunken 
treasures  of  many  monarchs  lie:  and  arouml  whose  shores  cluster 
the  romantic  and  poetic  tales  of  ancient  Indian  lore.  Here,  to  the 
everlastiii"  requiem  of  Titicaca’s  ceaseless  waves,  almost  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  snowcapped  peaks  he  loved  so  well,  James  Orton  sleeps. 
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INDIGENOUS 


TIIK  hall  ^anu'  is  iiulijicMious  ti)  tlu>  Ainoricas.  Pc'iliaps  tlu' 
lii-st  simian  inhahitants  found  truo  sport  in  oatchin*;  the 
coconuts  tossed  from  the  tall  j)ahns — certain  it  is  that  several 
thousand  yeais  a»:o  the  hall  game  had  reached  a  high  stat(‘ 
of  ilevelopment  in  the  70  cities  scattenal  throughout  Yucatan.  On 
clearing  away  the  matted  foiests  enveloping  these  marvelous  ruins, 
hall  courts  were  disclosed  near  the  most  sacred  temjdes,  and.  from  the 
elaborate  hieroglyphics  and  jiictograjihs  ornamenting  the  walls, 
muclv  was  learned  of  tlie  complicated  character  of  the  sport.  (Vn- 
turies  after  the  passing  of  tlu'se  ancient  Mayans,  came  the  first  Span¬ 
ish  explonus  who  found  that  a  younger  race  in  contiguous  ti'rritory, 
the  Aztecs,  had  revived  the  old  pastime  into  a  ‘‘national  ganu'.'’ 
with  a  stone  “God  of  Sport’’  heaming  on  every  court. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  early  games  was  that  the  hall,  when  in 
play,  was  not  thrown  with  the  hand  hut  struck  hy  the  hip,  around 
which  the  plaver  wore  a  protecting  pad  of  leathei’.  At  I'ach  end  of 
the  court  was  a  great  stone  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  through 
this  orifice  the  hall  was  driven  before  a  point  was  scored.  Very  natu¬ 
rally  a  “lively  hall’’  was  usi'd,  since  ruhher  trees  dominated  the 
forests. 

Old  chroniclei’s  marvel  at  the  skill  and  endurance  of  the  playei-s, 
for  a  game  was  seldom  won  under  four  hours  of  constant  play.  Such 
exhausting  contests,  with  a  dozim  participants  in  almost  constant 
action,  were  not  for  amateui-s  hut  jirofessionals.  Thus,  from  tlie 
Aztec  word  olli,  signifying  “hall,”  came  the  word  mollonqui,  “one 
who  plays  hall  for  a  living.” 

A  similar  game  has  been  played  through  the  ages  over  a  wide  range 
of  territory.  Oviedo  witnessed  and  described  the  sjiort  as  played 
hy  Indians  in  the  AVest  Iiulies  over  four  centuries  ago,  and  Dr. 
Koch-Griinherg,  who  recently  returned  from  a  two-yeai-s’  sojourn 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Guduiary  Kiver  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  found 
the  natives  in  every  village  playing  hall. 

Dr.  Griiuherg  writes  that  a  carefulh^  leveled  field  lies  in  front  of  the 
malokas,  or  large  communal  houses,  and  daily,  at  .5  o’clock,  the  num 

By  Franklin  Adams.  Editor  of  the  BULLETts. 
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l*hoto;rraph'«  by  Dr.  Thfoilor  Koi*h*(}ranberjf. 

A  gamp:  OP’  BALL,  AMONG  Till:  CUDUIARY  INDIANS  OF  BRAZIL. 

At  5  oVlock  the  men.  retnminc:  from  the  doy's  fishing  or  Inmtine,  indiilpe  in  the  sport— not  a 
complieated  catne  like  that  of  the  early  .Mexic-.ans,  hut  one  callini!  tor  a  liiith  degree  of  skill,  as 
two  balls  are  used  by  the  players,  who  dri\e  them  with  the  hands  toward  their  opponents. 
Yellow  tail  feathers  of  the  Yapoo  bird  are  ailixed  to  the  riihher  halls  for  awirafy.'’  (From 
••  Indicenous  Games  in  South  America.’’) 


by  Maiuislay. 


STOXE  RIXG  FROM  THE  WALL  OF  THE  H  ALL  f’Ol  RT  AT  CHICIIEX  ITZA,  YI  CATAX. 

“The  peeiiliarity  of  these  early  Rames  was  that  the  hall,  when  in  play,  was  not  throw-n  with  the  hand, 
but  stmek  by  the  hip,  around  wliieh  the  player  wore  a  proteelini;  pad  ol  leather.  At  each  end  ol  the 
co\irt  was  a  great  stone  disk  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  through  this  orifice  the  bait  was  driven 
before  a  {)oint  was  ststred.  Very  naturally  a  lively  ball  was  used,  since  rubber  trees  doininateii 
the  forests.” — Franklin  Adams  in  “Indigenous  Oanies  in  South  America.” 
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INDlilKNorS  (iA.MKS. 

r<‘tiinrm‘f  IVoni  tlu*  day's  lisliiiij,'  or  in  tho  sport  — 

not  a  (■oin|)li('at('(l  pilin'  like  that  ol'  tin'  I'arly  Mexicans,  lint  on»' 
calling  for  a  hi'tli  (!('<:!•('('  of  skill,  as  two  halls  arc  nsi'd  hy  tin'  ('ndniary 
players,  who  drivi'  tlu'in  with  tin'  hands  toward  thi'ir  ojiponcnts. 
Vi'llow  tail  fi'athcrs  of  tlic  Vapoo  liird  ari'  adixed  to  the  riihhei'  halls 
for  aeetiraey.  'Phi'  jilavi'is  have'  reinarkahle  nuisenlar  developini'iit 
and  never  forsake  tlu'  pune  unless  it  is  calk'd  olf  on  account  of  the 
rain.  As  their  snnsi't  hour  is  tin'  same  throujrhont  the  year,  tlie  ( on- 
(  hiding  inonu'nt  of  tlu'  play  is  lixi'd  hy  tlu'  last  pi'C])  of  tlii'  snn. 

At  the  other  end  of  tin'  South  Ann'riean  eontiin'ut,  fully  o.dOd 
inik's  from  whi'ie  Oviedo  saw  his  first  hall  pilin',  wi'  find  the  indip'noiis 
'•port  still  ])o]nilar.  Bi'yond  the  zoni'  of  tin'  rnhhi'r  trees,  the  woodi'ii 
liall  makes  its  apiiearanei',  and  a  woodi'ii  eliih  is  provided  for  driving; 
it.  The  Indians  who  play  hall  at  42°  S.  ari'  tin'  Aratieanians  of 
Southern  Ohik',  those'  iineoinpK'ralik'  peopk'  who  forced  tin'  Sjian- 
iards  to  siii'  for  ])('ae('.  In  a  eleariiifj:.  ddd  hy  To  yards,  inelosi'd  hy 
cut  liraneln's  of  trei's,  tliesi'  sturdy  Indians  still  ])lav  the  pime  of  theii 
fori'fatln'is  -  cluieea,  which  greatly  resi'inhk's  la  ei'ossi'  or  lii'ld 
hockey.  Tin'  o])])osin<.i:  teams  of  1.5  jirohahly  pvi'  tin'  ri'cord  exhi- 
hition  of  hall  driving,  unless  we  eoneede  tin'  palm  to  their  aneestors, 
who  had  mori'  k'isiiri'  to  devote  to  the  pilin'.  Tin'  Araueanians  of 
to-dav  are  as  proud  of  thi'ir  ])rowess  with  ehueea  as  their  forebears 
were  of  resisting  tin*  S])aniards  with  jnimitivi'  weapons.  Cluieea  is 
plavi'd  from  ehildhood,  and  tin*  matches  draw  larp'  audii'iiei's.  Tin' 
pinie  calls  for  innat  I'lnluranee  and  whik'  p'ln'ially  jdaved  in  two 
and  three  hour  pi'iiods.  morninjr  and  afti'inoon,  si'veral  days  have 
hi'cn  known  to  jiass  hi'fore  a  di'eision  ha.s  hei'ii  ri'iiehed.  During  a 
match  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  player  cry.  ‘‘Am  1  not  a  real  oak 
tree?”  or  ‘‘Am  1  not  a  lion’s  le*;?”  afti'r  a  hrilliant  stroki'.  In  tlii' 
old  days  the  pinie  was  j^layed  not  only  for  amusemi'iit,  hut  also  as  a 
trainin'^  for  war.  In  battle  a  much  heavier  eluh  was  used,  tlii'  di'adly 
maza  araneania,  which  when  wiekk'd  hy  powerful  warriors  pive  just 
reason  for  fear. 

This  virile  Chilean  tribe  has  anotln'r  popular  ^ame  called  pilina 
also  descended  from  jiri'liistoric  times.  Pilma  jnepared  tin'  ancient 
warriors  to  avoid  the  arrows  ami  spears  of  the  enemies.  Two  op|)o- 
nents  stand  1‘2  feet  apart.  One  has  a  liyht  fiber  hall  which  is  struck 
with  tho  hand  as  it  drojis  from  the  hips  in  an  attemjit  to  hit  the 
naked  body  of  the  opponent  who  endeavors  to  avoid  the  hall  liy 
dodpn*;,  leapinji;  into  the  air.  or  fallin<.r  to  the  pound.  After  five 
lialls,  ])ositions  are  reversed.  The  one  si'cnriny  the  first  ‘20  hits  is 
the  winner.  Spectators,  surrouiidinir  the  contestants,  ri'turn  the 
hall  to  the  server,  showinit  p'l'iit  ajiprei  iation  of  skillful  play. 

On  the  hi<rh  Andean  plateau.  stretchin<r  almost  tlii'i'iitire  li'iijithof 
the  continent,  tin*  only  pime  which  si'cins  to  have  survivi'd  thr(>u<;h 


AUAICANI.W  INDIANS  I’DAI  INli  CIU  KI  A. 

Till'  lnili;iiis  who  play  Dali  al  12  S.  arc  I  lie  Araiicaiiiaiis  (if  Sinil  hern  I  liilc,  liaise  line people  w  iio  foreeil  tlicSpanianls  In  sue  for  peace.  In  aelearini;  :!nn  In  7  a  \  ipD 

nieloseil  li\  enl  Inanelies  of  Irees,  ihese  sini'ly  lialians  still  play  I  he  y-anie  of  their  forefathers  ehneea  which  ureal  ly  reseinhle-;  la  erosse  or  liehl  lioekev.' 


A  CAUCIIO,  on  ARGENTINE  COWBOY. 


The  Kaucho  learns  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk,  and  as  a  mere  lad  races  over  the  country,  fallinp 
oti  his  horse,  tiimhlinj:  purposely  into  rahhit  Imrrows,  and  practicing  the  most  ditlicult  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship.’' 


1  Msf  /  1  Ukh  1 

bHe  '  w-f ' .  ^^siagflaiMlUB 

TiiK  I'liixcii AXix),  mi  rrc  of  waii. 

Kvcti  lonliiy,  when  I  he  mayitrlomo  is  iinl  l((iikinn,  (lie  t;;uicliiis  arc  al  il  a(;aiii,  hulas  whirliTiu,  Imrscs  ami  liorsciiicii  rallin;.'  in  I  lie  'liisl .  In  I  lie  nmnnlcil  iim'  of  war,  I  he 
chinchniidn,  Um  liorso  also  ))lays  Iho  star  role,  a  roju'  hislenol  sciurcly  lo  Ihc  l  incli.” 


’•4  V  . 


INDICiKN’OC.S  (iAMKri  IN  .Sorill  AMKIUCA 


_ _ _ 

\i  r«)ss  llio  snowy  Aiiiltsi,  in  llio  siniliii);  vallt'vs  of  Cliili*,  they  l)liiy  llie  nnuinf  );i»ni<'  of  lopoo.  In  front  of  Ihc  forinliouscs,  iimli-r  tlif  slimlc  of  the  niiyliiy  Iri'os,  arc 
lar^c  soliilly  luiill  niiriuhls  witli  crossbars  wliicli  serve  :ks  hilchint:  posts,  hut  which  jilay  a  mncti  more  iinporlaiil  role  in  lopeo.” 
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tlio  centurips  is  “  piidurancp  dancin':.''  In  tho  little  Indian  villages  on 
the  roof  of  the  western  world  these  dam  ing  exercises,  during  the 
f(‘stival  period,  have  been  known  to  last  the  greater  portion  of  three 
days  and  nights.  The  fortitude  of  these  highlanders  is  marvelous. 

Jn  the  old  days  Incan  tribes,  and  those  whom  they  subjugated, 
developed  long-distance  running  to  a  point  far  beyond  that  reached  by 
modern  achievement.  1  believe  that  when  the  athletic  clubs  of  the 
I’ei  uvian  coast  ret  ruit  their  runners  from  youthful  capiris  of  the  Andes 
they  will  win  the  long-distance  running  prizes  of  tho  world.  1  have 
had  Intlian  gui(U>s.  3  miles  above  sea  level,  in  Peru,  who  have  trotted 
ahead  of  my  horses  from  dawn  till  mitlnight,  with  only  an  occasional 
rest,  seeming  as  fresh  at  the  finish  as  at  the  start.  In  Andean  games 
and  sports,  however,  running  does  not  play  an  imptu  tant  part.  It  is 
too  often  the  work  of  each  day. 

Jn  many  parts  of  the  Americas  there  remains  to-day  some  thiiving 
indigenous  sport  in  which  hoi’ses  play  a  prominent  pait.  Although 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  horee  have  been  found  in  South  as  well  as  in 
North  America,  we  know  that  it  had  disappeared  fiom  the  Western 
Ilemispheie  before  the  Andes  rose  from  the  sea,  and  that  the  single- 
to(‘d  horse  was  introduced  b}'  the  Spaniards.  Before  the  Europeans 
canu*.  the  sons  of  the  Aigentine  pampas  lived  a  much  more  athletic 
existence.  Their  raids  on  the  early  settlers  released  horses  to  roam 
the  plains  where  they  multiplied  rapidly.  This  wild  stock  became 
common  property  of  the  Indian  or  tho  white  man,  whoever  had  the 
abili*y  to  catch  and  tame  them,  and  this  was  the  germ  of  an  indigt'- 
nous  sjMirt  soon  t'»  be  develo])ed,  one  that  is  now  jiopular  with  the 
gaucho,  cowboy  of  the  ])am])us. 

Probably  the  Indians  first  lassoed  wild  young  colts  with  bolas,  which 
consist  of  two  or  three  rawhide- covered  balls  with  connecting  rojies  of 
hide.  These  are  swui'g  around  the  head  and  then  whirled,  entangling 
the  (piarry's  legs  and  tri]  ])ir.g  the  animal  to  the  ground.  The  jrrimi- 
tive  Indians  also  used  the  two-balled  bola  dexterously  in  jnirsuit  of 
the  rh('a,  the  South  American  ostrich,  but  the  coming  of  the  hors(> 
gave  them  an  added  advantage  in  the  race  which  then  became  not 
oidy  one  for  sustenance  but  a  sport  as  well.  The  Euro])ean  soon 
learned  to  handle  the  bolas  almost  as  well  as  the  Indian,  and  when  a 
new  horse  was  needed  it  was  oidy  necessary  to  ])ursu(‘  a  wild  hand  and 
trij)  one  over. 

The  gaucho  learns  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk,  and  as  a 
mere  lad  races  over  the  countrj',  falling  oil'  his  hoi-se,  tumhling  ])ur- 
])osely  into  rabbit  burrows,  and  practicing  the  most  diflicidt  feats  of 
hoi’semanshij).  He  soon  takes  to  breaking  wild  colts,  where  death 
is  the  penalty  c.f  failing  strength  or  courage.  Nowadays  the  gauchos 
are  ranch  em])loyees.  following  the  dictates  of  their  em])loyei's  rather 
than  their  own  sweet  will.  They  love  to  sit  around  the  camp  lire  at 
night,  telling  stories  of  the  good  old  days  when  a  gaucho  festival 


forward  atraiiKt  the  liar,  i  rossint;  and  iinpriS' 
L‘  ('aii>:til  horse  endeavors  lo  free  him.  I'he  horses 
•  may  Iasi  an  hour.’’  I'rom  Indiyeiions  fianies 


Here  the  horsemen  jiair  by  lot,  and  line  nji  in  froni  of  the  liar.  •  )ne  of  theriders  pre' 
onint;  the  head  of  his  oi)]ionenl's  horse.  .\t  the  referee's  call  the  (lame  is  on,  and  I 
are  as  highly  trained  os  onr  polo  ponies,  and  when  matched  wilh  skillful  riders  a  ' 
in  .'sonlh  .\ineriea.” 


A  CKAMl’ION*  BVI.L-TAir,  TWrSTEK. 


•■Somi"  pprforiiuTs  lipcoir.p  so  oxpert  as  to  tie  sure  of  tlieir  twist  at  a  specified  luiiiit,  the  great  acliieve- 

nient  being  to  tiring  ttie  animal  to  tlie  dust  just  in  front  of  the  i-alcony  of  one's  lady  love.  "  ) 


IJATIIERIXC  FOR  A  CAME  OF  TOl’EO. 

A  good  toprsj  matcli  among  tlie  Cilian  cowboys  is  an  exciting  event  and  spectators  and  participants  gather 
Ironi  tile  neighborii.g  rancites  for  manv  miles. 


Ill  Mio  interior  of  Veiiezuelo  and  Coloinliia  loro  cohatlo  is  a  feature  of  fiesta  days.  \  ]irin<d]ial  street  of  llie  town  is  rojied  otT  and  a  wilii  liull  is  liheraled.  I'roiii 
S  to  in  mounteii  liorsemen  enter  the  improvised  arena,  their  only  ilefense  attainst  the  attacks  of  the  Inill  l>ein);  tlieir  super li  hor.seinaiLshi])  and  a  knowledce  of  how 
to  twist  the  liull’s  tail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  him  t«j  tumble  over.” 


IXKIGKXOrS  (iAAEES. 
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had  tlu'  Indian  jrainc  nf  Ixdas  for  its  ])rinci])al  >()oit,  wlion  a  lioiso- 
nian  dashed  in  front  of  his  mounted  o])|)onent,  hrimiinjr  Idin  to  earth 
l)y  dexterous  ensnarin<;  of  the  horse's  le^s.  Then'  was  enoujih  danjrar 
in  this  s]iort  to  tlirill  even  a  fiaueho’s  adventurous  lu'art,  hut  it  was 
hard  on  hois('flesh.  Even  to-day,  wlien  the  luayordoino.  or  su]>er- 
inteiuh'iit  of  tin*  estaneia,  is  not  lookin,^,  the  oauehos  are  at  it  airain, 
hoJas  whirling',  horses  and  horsemen  rollini;  in  tlie  dust.  In  tin* 
mounted  tu^  of  war,  tlie  ehinehando,  the  horse  also  plays  tlie  >tar 
role,  a  ro])e  fastened  securely  to  the  eineh. 

Across  the  snowy  Andes,  in  tin*  sinilini;  valleys  of  Chile,  they  ))lay 
the  uni(|ue  <iame  i  f  to])eo.  In  front  of  the  farndiouses,  under  the 
>hade  of  the  mi<j:hty  trees,  are  larjre  solidly  built  U])ri<;hts  with  eross- 
bai-s  which  serve  as  hitehin<;  ])osts,  hut  which  i)lay  a  much  more 
important  lole  in  topeo.  Here  the  hoi-semen  ])air  by  lot  and  lino 
u])  in  front  of  the  bar.  One  of  the  riders  ])resses  his  hoise’s  head 
forward  airainst  the  bar,  erossin<r  and  im])risonin,ir  the  head  of  his 
opponent's  hoi’se.  At  the  referee’s  call  the  ‘rame  is  on,  and  the  rider 
of  the  caught  horse  endeavoi’s  to  free  him.  The  horses  are  as  highly 
trained  as  our  ]>olo  ])onies,  and  when  matehed  with  skillful  riders  a 
single  struggle  may  hist  an  hour.  In  the  jireliminaries  a  dozen  such 
contests  are  simultaneous,  with  short  rests  between  contests,  and  a 
day  is  often  consumed  in  determining  the  final  victor.  A  good  topeo 
match  is  e(|ually  exciting  for  rideis,  horses,  and  s])ectators. 

In  Paraguay  tilting  at  a  small  ring  susjiended  from  ])oles  and  a  cross¬ 
bar  in  the  village  street  is  a  jio^ndar  sjiort,  known  as  sortija,  a  national 
game  for  centuries.  In  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  toro 
eoleado  is  a  feature  of  fiesta  ilays.  A  prinei])al  street  (d  the  town 
is  rojied  off  and  a  wild  bull  is  liberated.  From  8  to  10  mounted 
hoi-semen  enter  the  im])ro^'ised  arena,  their  only  (h'fense  against 
attacks  of  the  bull  being  their  superb  horsemanship  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  twist  the  bull’s  tail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  him  to 
tumble  over.  While  the  attention  of  the  bull  is  attracted  by  some 
of  the  jiarty,  a  hoi-seman  dashes  from  the  rear  at  full  speed,  gives  a 
dextei'ous  twist,  and  over  rolls  the  bull.  This  sport  is  not  without 
its  danger,  and  almost  everj'  eoleado  festival  adds  to  the  hospital 
list.  The  honor  of  being  cham])ion  bull-tail  twister  develops  keen 
eomjietition,  for  the  winner  is  crowned  with  flowers  by  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  village.  Some  jierforiners  become  so  ex])ert  as  to  be  sun' 
of  their  twist  at  a  sjieeified  ])oint,  the  great  achievement  being  to 
bring  the  animal  to  the  dust  just  in  front  of  the  balcony  of  one’s 
ladylove. 

’I'hus  we  see  that  indigenous  sports  have  survived  in  a  few  isolated 
spots  throughout  a  wide  New  World  territoiy.  The  modern  youth 
of  Latin  ^kmerica  shows  a  decided  fondness  and  ajititude  for  trans¬ 
planted  sports — but  that  is  another  stoiA’. 
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OENEKAL  VIEW  OF  FOKTO  ALEGRE. 

I'orlo  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has  a  population  of  about  12.j,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Lagoa  dos  I’atos  (Duck  f.ake;, 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Brazil,  being  SIB  kilometers  (188  miles)  long  and  «6  kilometers  (41  miles)  wide.  1 1  is  a  pretty  city,  well  built,  ami  with  modern  public 
seia'ice  conveniences.  This  view  indicates  its  size,  and  oilers  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding  country  as  well. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA' 


Ci  uiTVBA  (Cnpital  of  the  State  of  Parana).  Hka/ji.. 

Dkah  Mk.  Kiutoh:  This  is  a  new  world  for  hk',  away  down  liert* 
in  Brazil,  and  1  am  ‘r<>iii"  to  try  to  pass  on  my  im])r('ssions  to  you: 
that  is,  if  1  ean  make  it  elear  to  myself,  after  1  have  put  the  words  on 
papc'f,  just  what  the  difl'erenees  are,  and  what  1,  an  exploring  eoni- 
mereial  traveler,  with  no  slight  preliminary  experiences  in  Latin 
America,  iind  to  justify  me  in  such  a  statement.  Before  1  carry  you 
across  the  Ixtnler  into  south  Brazil,  however,  1  think  it  wise  to  give  a 
few  more  paragraphs  to  Lruguay,  which  1  was  leaving  when  1  wrote 
last,  so  as  to  make  the  contrasts  still  plainer. 

S(‘veral  fellows  1  have  met  in  South  Anu'rica,  who  w('re  either  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  or  whose  information  was  usually  second 
hand  (tr  based  on  supedicial  ohservation,  told  me  that  Montevideo 
was  about  the  same  as  Buenos  Aires,  (»r,  in  still  more  general  terms, 
that  ITuguay  was  Argentina  ov(>r  again.  That’s  a  huge'  mistake'. 
The  man  who  proposes  to  enter  tin*  little  oriental  Republic  with  the 
idea  that  he  need  only  repeat  in  that  country  the  steps  he  took  toward 
succe'ss  in  the  big  Argentine  would  better  shut  his  eyes,  turn  around 
three  times,  and  guess  again.  They  both  speak  Spanish,  that’s  true, 
and  both  are  pastoral  and  agricultural  countries.  It’s  dangerous  to 
<-arry  the  analogy  further,  so  1  found  out.  Boston  is  not  Xew  York: 
Massachusetts  is  not  Pennsylvania.  Let  that  little  hint  he  a  guide- 
post  to  those  who  follow  me,  and  I’ll  hop('  to  collect  a  fee  some  time 
for  the  adUce.  That’s  nc'gative  advice,  however.  Lc't’s  see  whether 
I  can  add  some  further  suggestions  to  it.  In  the  first  j)lace,  avoid  the 
mistake  of  supjiosing  that  an  agency  in  Buenos  Aires  can  handle  goods 
with  complete  satisfaction  for  Uruguay  orders.  Some  big  Argentine 
houses  have  branches  in  Montevideo,  hut  that’s  a  different  projuv 
sition,  and  dealings  with  the  latter  should  be  to  a  large  extent  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  former.  In  the  second  place,  the  habits,  tastes,  and 
point  of  view  of  the  Uruguayan  must  be  consulted  as  their  own,  not 
lU'cessarily  associated  with  or  related  to  their  neighboi’s  across  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  They  like  things  of  their  own  and  they  like  them 
<lifl’en'nt.  It  was  my  experience,  at  least,  that  when  I  began — as  1 
foolishly  did  the  first  time  1  opened  uj)  on  a  prospect — to  talk  about 
what  they  took  in  Buenos  Aires  1  made  little  imjiression,  but  when  1 
began  l)y  asking  what  they  liked  in  Montevideo  I  immediately  got  a 
reply  that  helped  me  in  continuing  the  negotiations.  In  the  third 


>  The  seventh  of  a  series  of  12  articles  commencing  in  the  January  numtier  of  the  Bi  lletin'. 
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WATKH  KKONT  OK  I’OliTO  ALK(iliK. 

I’orlo  AleKre  has  aii  iinporlaiit  foreign  comincrce  tliruUKh  the  I.agoa  dos  l’at(xs.  Vessels  from  Kiiropo  come  to  its  diK'ks,  w  liich  are  l(eiiit;  reiiiaiie  for  doeper  draft  steamers, 
and  wlien  the  port  improvements  at  Ilio  lirandc,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  are  completed,  the  bar  that  has  hitherto  obstriK-teil  commerce  will  be  removed.  Hesiilcs  water 
commerce,  there  is  a  eontinuous  trade  throuKhout  the  adjacent  country,  which  has  lieen  .settled  by  K.uropeati  iminittrants.  The  wants  of  the  people  are  <piite  modern, 
and  whoever  can  supply  them  has  a  steady  and  profitable  business. 
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pliici',  the  interior  of  Lhuguay  lU'eds  to  he  worked  in  person.  1  won’t 
say  that  I  myself  was  thorough  about  it,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  too  little 
time,  but  that  was  no  good  reason.  1  know  from  what  I  saw  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  the  few  jdaees  I  visited  outside  of  the  capital  that  the  sure 
wa}'  to  build  up  a  market  in  Uruguay  is  to  meet  the  consumer  face  to 
face,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  going  to  his  own  establishment.  lie 
may  not  buy  at  once  of  the  traveling  salesman,  hut  he  never  will 
forget  the  courtesy  implied  by  a  pemonal  call;  and  if  the  goods  offered 
by  the  ‘‘Yankee”  are  what  he  feels  will  meet  the  wants  of  his  cus- 
tomei’s,  he  will  never  he  satisfied  till  he  has  them  in  stock.  Uruguay 
is  a  self-reliant  country  and  its  people,  whether  in  the  cajutal  or  in 
the  interior,  are  independent  in  judgment.  Immigration  is  coming 
slowly  and  is  therefore  ahsorlx'd  with  surprising  comph'teiu'ss.  d'hesv' 
j)oints  must  be  renumihered  in  framing  up  an  itim'rary,  because  if 
South  America  is  lumped  as  one  big  place,  instead  of  being  conscicui- 
tiously  recogniz(‘d  as  a  numlier  of  separate  and  varying  entities,  the 
traveler  will  have  his  “humps”  pi'rha])s  too  oft(‘n,  hut  he  who  takes 
these  conditions  into  consideration  will  find  his  path  getting  smoother 
and  smoother  as  his  ex[)erience  accumulates. 

Perhaps  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  gone  a  long  ways  round 
to  get  anywhere,  hut  this  little  digression  was  intentional.  1  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  more  alxmt  Uruguay,  and  1  wanted  to  emphasize' 
the  care  needed  in  ])assing  from  one  country  to  another,  because  I  am 
now  in  south  Brazil,  and  if  what  I  said  about  Ai^entina  and  Uruguay 
carries  tho  grain  of  truth  (and  1  know  it  does),  the  same  statement  of 
differences  can  he  accentuated  in  entering  Brazil  from  a  Sj)anisli- 
s])eaking  country  of  South  America. 

In  Brazil  the  peo])le  speak  Portuguese.  “Oh,  pshaw”  !  1  hear  you 
say.  “We  all  knew  that  long  ago,  and  if  that  traveling  man  can't 
give  us  any  better  news,  I’U  have  to  refuse  to  take  his  stuff."  But 
I  am  not  {riATHfr  a  lesson  in  geography.  1  am  telling  you  my  expe¬ 
riences,  and  trWng,  thereby,  to  get  others  to  avoid  thos('  mistakes 
which  are  so  disastrous  to  our  commerce.  Wo  must  h^arn  to  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  so  as  to  make  a  good  impression  on  tliose  we  hojx' 
to  make  our  customers,  and  one  of  the  simplest  ways  is  to  f)e  ])olite. 
One  of  the  most  certain  ways  to  be  impolite  is  to  sa}',  on  entering 
Brazil:  “Oh,  well;  1  know  you  people  speak  Portuguese,  but  1  s])eak 
a  little  Spanish,  and  I  suppose  you  understand  it  enough  for  business 
])ur])oses.'’  Wouldn't  that  make  you  mad?  But  the  tem])tation  to 
ado])t  this  conduct  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  Many  a  time  1  almost 
yielded  to  the  jioint  of  sa^nng,  “I  don’t  remember  tlie  Portuguese 

word  for  so-and-so;  but  in  Spanish  it  is  - ;”  and  then  1  ke])t  my 

mouth  shut  till  I  could  haul  out  my  dictionary  and  look  it  u])  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  I  learned  my  lesson  from  an  Italian  via- 
jante  (commercial  traveler)  whom  1  was  very  lucky  to  mei't  in  Porto 


I{|()  UKANDK  DO  SI  L,  HKA;'!!,,  WJIKHE  IMl’KOVEMENTS  AMOUNTING  TO  AKE  UXDEU  UONSTIM'UTION. 

!  city,  which  in  coiilainoil  about  2'>,IX)0  inhaliitaiits,  is  rapidiy  growiiig.  It  will  l)C  cousideralily  extended  by  the  fdling  iiii  of  tlic  surrounding  low  lands  during 
thc'construction  of  the  port  works.  'I'herc  is  no.v  a  large  commerce  with  foreign  countries  at  this  port,  which  it  is  cxi>ected  will  lie  largely  increased  witli  Ix'tter 
facilities  fur  handimg  it. 
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Alo<;iv..  I  sj)oko  to  him  in  S]»anish,  hut  ho  answort'd  in  Portu^noso 
and  added,  in  a  kindly  way,  “I  novor  s-poak  .Spanish  hoiv  in  Prazil. 
only  iny  own  lanjxuago  or  Portuj.ruaso,  and  Pm  jroin»r  to  ludp  you 
to  follow  my  oxamplo:  you  won't  lind  it  so  hard,  if  you  stick  to  it." 

And  that’s  what  Pm  iloin<;  now — s])oakin<:  I’ortu^uosc.  1  can't 
say  that  I  iind  it  easy.  In  fact,  a  knowlcdiro  of  S])anish  is  often  a 
riad  im])ediment,  for  the  S]»anish  word  does  come  when  it  isn't 
wanted,  and  the  <rrammar  and  vocabulary  are  so  jtrovokinjrly  simi¬ 
lar  without  hein^  the  same  tliat  1  must  make  numerous  mistakes 
in  twery  conversation  1  try  to  carry  on.  Put  what’s  the  ochls  i  My 
fre*ruezes  (customers  1  haven't  many  yet,  hut  1  have  ho])es)  note 
my  (>a‘;erness  to  learn  the  lan<rua^e,  and  they  can  more  readily  ex- 
])lain  their  wants  and  mi'thods  if  tliev  think  the  stranjter  is  to  soim* 
(‘Xtent  familiar  with  it.  Perhaps  1  understand  about  half  they  say; 
Imt  it’s  never  any  trouble  to  rejteat,  and  such  ])ro‘;ress  as  1  mak(>  jtets 
my  eyes  o])en  to  many  little  thin<;s  1  would  otherwise  miss.  So  I 
say  constantly  to  myself,  '•Kee])  it  u]),  my  hoy,  don’t  h't  the  forei<:n 
com])etitor  j;et  ahead  of  you  on  that  score;  stick  to  it.”  And 
every  eveninjr  when  I  jto  to  Ixal  1  feel  that  I  have  made  sonu‘  ])ro^ress, 
and  that  a  few  more  words  and  ])hrases  are  jdanted  in  my  linj;uistic 
;;arden. 

Xow.  it  seems  tome,  it's  about  time  to  do  some  traveling,  instead 
of  <i:ossi])in<;  hen*  in  this  pretty  town  of  Curityha,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Parana.  My  C(tpy  of  the  hdter  I  wrote  from  Pivera  just 
Ix'fore  1  (‘Utered  Prazil,  is  not  by  me,  for  1  |)acked  it  in  a  part  of  my 
Ita^tfiaj'e  that  has  <jone  on  to  Sao  Paulo,  hut  1  feel  sure  that  1  told  you 
(»f  coming  to  the  Prazilian  frontier  across  Uruituay,  and  of  waitinj; 
there  for  the  comu'ction  across  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul.  the  southernmost 
State  in  Pra/.il.  Tin*  <;ossip  while  1  was  there  was  that  plans  w(*re 
on  foot  to  arraiifie  throujrh  connection  hetweeii  Montevideo  and 
Porto  Alegre,  so  that  passen;ters  could  leave  Montevideo  in  the 
evenin';,  arrive  in  Riv(‘ra  the  next  mornin<;.  catch  a  train  for  ('acecpiv. 
where,  if  so  desired,  they  could  <;o  to  the  city  of  Rio  (Jrande  do  .Sul, 
or  continue  to  Santa  Maria  and  thence  to  Porto  Ale*;n‘.  on  the  same 
evenin';.  This  is  a  practical  scheme  on  the  railway’s  part  and  will 
undoubtedly  he  soon  carried  into  effect.  Tiie  result  will  he  to  hrinj; 
those  two  <;eo<;raphically  allit'd  areas  close  to‘;ether.  and  to  stinndat(‘ 
their  commercial  intercourse,  just  as  there  is  a  natural  trade  con¬ 
tinuously  juaintained  between  the  I'inted  States  and  ('anada.  Tiie 
j)oint  is  worth  rememheriii';  by  those  who  may  obtain  a  foothold  in 
this  <;rowinf;  country,  for  in  my  iudf;ment.  much  of  the  commerce  of 
south  Prazil  can  he  expedited  through  the  River  Plate  region,  either 
Puenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  (*s])ecially  if  free  zones  are  j)ermitted 
within  those  ports,  from  which  goods  can  he  transshipped  in  bond,  on 
final  purchase.  Let  my  Yaiikee  friemls  store  up  this  hint  for  the 
future. 


A’>V...iv 


V>  tV*t  iV.  tn»  tu»»-»j 


THE  QUAY  AT  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

.\t  tlip  extromp  piul  of  tlip  wharf  is  liie  terminal  of  the  railway,  wliich  lias  more  than  1,000  miles  of  railroad  and  is  piiRattcd  in  bnildiii);  more  to  extend  its  system,  w  hich 
alreaily  reaches  Unigiiay,  and  thus  brings  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  (irande  into  rail  coniwtion. 
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When  1  oanio  over  the  road  1  had  to  leave  Santa  Anna  (opposite 
lilvera)  in  the  niorninj'  to  j^et  as  far  as  Santa  Maria,  174  miles  (2S0 
kiloniet.ei’s)  that  evening.  I  was  temjited  to  go  to  Rio  (Irande  and 
thenee  to  Porto  Ah'gre.  hut  had  to  saeriliee  this  side  trip,  as  had 
Ixam  the  case  on  man}'  other  oeeasions,  in  order  to  save  time.  Then 
T  had  to  s])end  the  night  in  Santa  Maria,  leaving  the  next  morning  for 
Porto  Alegre,  a  day’s  trij)  of  242  miles  (8S!)  kilometers).  You  see  that 
travel  is  not  at  express  sj)eed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  nohody 
demands  it,  and  being  narrow  gauge,  the  railway  can  not  make  it 
without  danger.  It  was  delightful  to  get  a  hath  and  talk  shop  again, 
after  these  two  days  of  weary  traveling,  hut  T  had  put  in  my  time 
studying  the  Portuguese,  so  it  was  not  wasted  hv  any  means. 

Right  here  T  registered  another  exjx'rience,  to  he  added  to  what  T 
said  above  in  regard  to  speaking  the  language  of  the  country.  1 
found  that  it  was  unwise  to  use  in  a  Portuguese-sjieaking  country 
catalogues  printed  in  Spanisli,  so  1  shijiped  to  Montevideo  the  few 
I  had  left,  kept  for  demonstration  purposes  those  printed  in  English, 
and  shall  get  along  with  them  the  best  I  can.  Travelers  and  nianu- 
facturei-s,  take  notice.  If  you  doiiT  have  Portuguese  catalogues, 
stick  to  good  old  American  ones.  They  are  sure  to  he  in  decent 
English,  at  least,  and  that’s  a  heap  better  than  many  catalogues 
1  have  seen  in  poor  Spanish,  which  convey  precious  little  information 
and  what  is  in  them  sometimes  on  that  account  misleading,  with 
weights  and  measures  too  fnxjuently  lacking  the  metric  system 
equivalents,  and  with  prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  lacking  a  key  to 
their  calculation  in  any  foreign  currency.  Unle.ss  a  buyer’s  catalogue 
is  edited  for  foreign  trade  by  an  expert,  the  commercial  traveler 
should  stick  to  the  hook  with  whose  every  iiage  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

Sjx'aking  of  money  and  currency,  this  seems  a  jiroper  place  to  make 
my  usual  statement  about  the  money  of  the  country,  although  1  have 
not  yet  been  at  its  capital,  and  can  therefore  n'port  only  what  1  found 
out  in  Porto  Alegre.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  milreis.  There  is 
llu'oretically  a  gold  milreis,  but  it  is  not  seen  on  the  street,  nor  does 
the  ])a])er  money  exchange  f(*r  it.  As  1  crossed  the  frontier,  I  sold 
liritish  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  15  milreis  for  every  gold  pound 
(I  £  =  loSdOO).  Pleas(‘  note  that  tin*  grajihic  way  to  designate  Brazil 
values  is  by  placing  the  multiples  of  the  milreis  first,  then  the  sign 
followed  by  three  numerals.  All  tabulations  and  all  statements  of 
money  values  are  in  this  form.  Perhaps,  by  bargaining,  I  could  have 
obtained  a  slight  jiremium  on  my  gold,  but  1  had  no  time  for  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  considering  the  circumstances  I  was  (piite  satisfied  to 
take  this  amount,  which  was  advertised  as  normal  in  guidebooks. 
Tt  ])roved  to  me  at  least  that  I  had  been  wise  in  carrying  a  stock  of 
British  gold  in  my  inside  jiocket.  Had  I  not  had  it  with  me,  I  should 
have  been  short  of  cash  and  perhaps  been  compelled  to  wait  over  a 
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(lay  or  more  to  present  mv  letter  of  credit  at  some  interior  hank. 
Traveling  in  Brazil,  so  I  have  already  discoven'd.  is  rather  expensive, 
especially  if  considerahh'  haggagc  is  carried.  My  cash  was  almost 
exhausted  therefore  when  T  reached  Porto  Alegre,  and  1  at  once* 
bought  some  money. 

A  milreLs  gold  in  Brazil  has  a  legal  value  of  S().o403.  All  finan- 
ciid  transactions,  and  the  (Jovernment  reports  of  foreign  comm(*rc(' 
as  well  as  customs  diu's,  are  given  in  terms  of  this  gold  milreis,  usually 
so  indicated  by  the  word  oro  apjn'nded.  The  ordinary  milreis  has 
a  market  value  in  the  street  of  about  10  pence  (IGd,),  say  82  cents, 
and  the  Clovernment  tries  to  maintain  it  at  that  value,  although 
fluctuations  of  sixteenths  are  daily  noted  at  the  banks  and  houses 
having  large  international  dealings.  My  recent  purchase  r(*ad 
£10  at  lOj  =  147S700,  le^s  stamps,  800,  147S400,  which  was  what  1 
got  for  my  money.  You  see  that  a  draft  through  a  bank  was  worth 
less  than  gold  coin,  but  as  1  c(*uhl  not  be  loaded  with  gold,  1  had  to 
submit  to  the  loss  with  the  convenience  of  a  letter  of  credit  as  com¬ 
pensation.  Figuring  £  1  (S4.S01  as  equal  to  14.?77  milreis,  1,?000  ecpials 
very  close  to  804  cents.  Li  a  financial  paper  I  have  just  consulted,  I 
find  that  a  ])aper  milreis  is  quoted  at  82  cents  (SO. 824),  so  you  see  I  got 
a  bit  stung,  but  that  can’t  be  helped,  as  I  was  glad  enough  to  have 
the  security  of  the  letter  of  credit.  For  ready  calculation,  however, 
it  is  very  m'ar  the  jnark  to  (‘stimate  8  milreis  paper  to  SI  gold.  Cur¬ 
rency  in  any  sum  above  a  milreis  is  usually  in  paper  notes,  much  of 
it  dirty  and  unattractive:  in  fact,  one’s  inclination  is  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.  1  am  told,  however,  that  the  closer  one  g(*ts 
to  Kio  the  cleaner  does  the  paper  money  become,  which  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  at  any  rate.  There  are  good,  clean  silver  coins  of  1  and  2 
milreis  (paper  value),  and  newly  minted  fractional  pieces,  with  a 
few  copper  coins  of  under  100  reis.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such 
ridiculously  small  a  denomination  as  1  real,  which  I  have  learned 
from  my  Portuguese  grammar  is  the  unit  of  which  reis  is  the  j)lural. 
If  1  mention  Brazilian  money  at  all  in  my  future  correspondence,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  refer  in  every  case  to  the  paj^er 
milreis  of  the  value  of  almost  exactly  3  for  .?!, 

Porto  Ah'gre  1  found  a  good-sized  hustling  place  of  around  12.t,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty  city,  on  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  that 
extends  south  to  Kio  (Irande  where  there  is  communication  with  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  ocean-going  steamei-s  can  come  clear  through  to 
Porto  Alegre  and  do  so,  especially  from  (lermanv,  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  (lerinan  commerce.  I  wish  1  had  time  to  give  my  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  interesting  experiment  in  settling  a  new  country,  but  I 
have  so  many  facts  still  to  set  down  that  I  must  skip  such  observa¬ 
tions  as  those.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  I  might  lead  you  into  ex- 
]>ressions  unsuitable  for  the  Bi  eletix,  and  I  wouldn’t  do  that  for  the 
world. 


V  SETTL?:U’S  HOME  IX  SOUTH  URAZII.. 

liiimiKrants  to  South  America,  when  they  propose  to  remain  on  tlie  land,  hrinc  witli  tlieni  an  intense 
desire  tor  a  home.  They  usually  surround  it  too  with  some  of  their  Euroiiean  sense  of  tlie  artistic,  and 
the  (!o\ernment  encourites  them  in  this  regard.  Settlers'  liou.ses  of  this  type  are  not  uulre(|uent  along 
the  railway  nortli  through  tlie  States  of  Santa  Catiiarina  and  Tarana,  aiid  give  promise  ol  wliat  the 
country  will  become  a  generation  from  now. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  NEW  CITY.  j 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  exactly  where  this  town  is  situated,  because  the  illustration  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  typical  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  interior  of  this  part  ol  .south  lirazil,  now  that  the  railway  1 

is  open.  There  are  man.v  like  this  between  Santa  Maria  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  there  will  be  more  of  them. 

This  particular  place  has  electric  lights,  a  good  water  supply,  a  theater,  two  cinema  shows,  and  several 

paved  streets.  The  picture  presents  the  kind  of  temporary  structure  which  is  more  common  in  the  h 

I'nited  States  than  in  South  .America— clapboard  sides,  shingle  roof,  and  factory-made  windows.  The 

alley wa.v  has  recently  been  cut  through,  and  the  fence  is  unfinished.  Undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  these 

roughnesses  will  be  softened  or  removed.  The  idea  is  to  indicate  that  not  all  of  interior  Rrazil  by  any  J 

means  has  that  appearance  one  is  tempted  to  call  characteristic  of  Eatin  .America.  ‘ 


THE  INTERESTING  PARANA  PINE. 


Quite  j>eouliar  to  this  part  of  South  America— south  Brazil— is  the  distinctive  Parana  pine,  the  araucaria 
braiiliitisir.  It  is  as  useful  as  the  palm  or  the  northern  pine.  For  hours  together  the  traveler  sees  indi¬ 
vidual  trees  or  forests  of  them,  stretching  alone  across  the  land.scape,  or  mingled  here  and  there  with 
other  forest  growth.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  araucaria,  and 
quite  a  business  in  sawing  and  milling  has  develope<l. 


I 


MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PARANA 


CTKITYHA  LOOKlXti  FKOM  THK  KAILWAY  STATION. 

Curityba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ihirana,  i.s  fa.st  becomme  a  modern  city.  The  horse-drawn  street  cars 
;ire’being  displaced  l)y  electric  trams,  and  (;oo<l  street  pavement  is  projecteil.  The  public  buildings  in 
dillerent  i>arts  of  the  city  are  of  a  stibstantial  character,  and  the  business  hou.ses  anef  private  rasidences 
show  a  progressive  spirit.  This  picture  is  not  weli  illustrative  of  what  Curityba  looks  like,  but  as  so 
many  changes  are  taking  place,  no  photographs  of  to-day  will  indicate  what  the  conditions  will  l.)e  when 
the  city  has  completed  the  improvements  underway. 


KAILWAY  SCENKKA’  IN  PAKANA. 

From  Curityba  to  Paranagua  on  the  Atlantic  coast  runs  a  railway  that  offers  many  scenic  attractions. 
It  winds  aVoimd  the  mountains  or  tunnels  through  them.  It  descends  to  sea  level  by  a  route  that  rivals 
the  beautiful  luie  between  t-an  Jose  and  Limon  in  Casta  Rica.  The  port  of  Paranagua  has  long  been  the 
sole  entrance  for  the  commerce  of  this  region,  but  now  that  rail  comiections  from  Curityba  to  Sao  Paulo 
is  established,  it  Is  ])robable  that  a  wider  source  of  supply  may  be  encouraged. 
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Porto  Alcjrrc.  aiid  all  Rio  (iraiulo  do  Sid.  for  tliat  inattor.  is  vary 
iiiufh  alive.  Ks|)i‘cially  is  this  the  case  now.  sinei'  the  jHirt  works  at 
Hio  (Irande  are  protuised  completion  within  a  reasonable  jieriod. 

'I’lien  a  better  and  safer  entrance  to  tin*  lake  will  he  afforded,  liio 
(irande  and  its  neighbor,  Pelotas,  the  heaihpiarters  of  the  cattle  and 
jerked  beef  industry  hereabouts,  will  grow,  the  industries  of  the 
State  will  expand,  and  Porto  Alegre,  its  cajiital,  will  be  benefited. 

I  mentioned  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  so  far  as  1  can  find  out, 
they  are  essentially  pastoral  and  agricultural,  like  I’ruguay,  with 
some  mining  in  the  interior,  so  I  am  told.  The  population  is  Luso- 
Brazilian,  a  phrase  1  learned  here  while  talking  to  old  inhabitants, 
Teuto-Brazilian,  and  Italo-Brazilian,  meaning  those  from  Portugal. 

(lermany,  and  Italy,  respect iveh’.  Xow  that  the  railway  is  at  last 
carried  clear  through  to  Montevideo,  with  projects  for  connection  at 
two  other  points,  and  now  that  the  railway  is  actually  open  all  the 
way  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  (irande  do  Sid  will  have  a 
chance  to  escape  the  isolation  from  which  it  has  suffered.  This 
various  European  mixture  promises  to  make  a  good  race.  The  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  are  favorable  for  all  temperate  and  siditropical  crops, 
even  wheat  and  ajiples,  so  enthusiasts  tell  me;  ami  plenty  of  pasture 
land  exists  for  many  more  cattle  than  there  are  at  present.  Then 
there  is  abundant  garden  truck  grown — colonial  Waaren,  as  the  (ier-  i 

mans  say — which  finds  markets  in  Eurojie  by  the  direct  steamei- 
transjiortation  from  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande. 

Everything  modern  is  wanted  in  this  State,  and  in  the  cajiital 
almost  everything  modern  is  on  sale.  There  is  a  substantial  foreign 
commerce  maintained,  and  1  saw  abundant  evidence  that  peojile 
were  making  money.  One  interesting  feature  I  noted  in  studying 
directories  and  address  books,  namely,  that  while  most  of  the  jniblic 
activities  were  carried  on  by  those  with  Brazilian  names,  the  business 
activities  were  on  the  other  hand  largely  in  the  control  of  those  with 
German  names.  1  have  heard  that  more  than  oO  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  was  controlled  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  either  those  of  long  residence  here  -  a  generation  or  more —  or 
those  recently  immigrated,  who  are  closely  associated  with  houses 
back  in  Europe.  1  can  well  believe  it,  and  this  condition  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  studying  these  markets.  I  saw  some  » 

goods  made  in  the  United  States,  and  they  were  selling  nicely,  but  > 

the  great  preponderance  of  ordinary  supplies  in  the  shops  came  from 
Europe.  This  matter  I  shall  reserve  for  the  finish  of  this  letter. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  say  a  great  deal  more  about  Porto 
Alegre  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  has  been  lots  of  history  here, 
and  its  relation  to  central  and  northern  Brazil  makes  it  worth  careful 
study  in  more  ways  than  that  of  commerce.  I  think  it  best,  however, 
to  carry  my  experiences  along  over  the  trip  I  have  just  finished,  via 


A  c'o:mmkhciai.  thavklkh  IX  sonii  amkhu'a. 
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Santa  Maria  again,  nnrtli  llu(*ugli  llio  Stalo  nf  Jlio  (Irande  do  Sid, 
and  across  the  intervening  States  of  Santa  ('atharina  and  Parana, 
and  tlien  to  make  a  general  sninmarv  of  the  whole  thing,  spreading 
mv  conclusions  over  the  entire  region  of  south  Prazil.  For  the 
Yankee  commercial  traveler  this  is  really  a  new  field.  I  have  heard 
of  no  one  making  the  trip  as  I  have  made  it.  I  knew  jmictically 
nothing  about  the  C(»nntry  when  1  left  home,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  jiast  few  months  that  any  si;ch  trip  was  possible,  because  the 
railway  has  been  oiierating  scarcely  more  than  a  year.  Before  that, 
to  get  from  Porto  Alegre  to  C'urityba  it  was  the  wilderness  or  the 
Atlantic,  with  nothing  in  favor  of  the  wilderness. 

In  Santa  Maria  1  had  to  sjiend  the  night  (having  left  Porto 
Alegre  in  the  morning),  taking  the  train  at  (>.40  the  next  morning 
northward  for  the  town  of  Passo  Fundo,  about  222  miles  (3.)0  kilo¬ 
meters),  to  arrive  shortly  after  7  that  evening.  The  country  north  of 
Santa  Maria  is  beautiful  as  the  train  ascends  through  gorges  and  val¬ 
leys  onto  the  plateau,  and  when  once  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  tbe  meadows  seem  rich,  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  indicate  a 
pastoral  industry  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  more  thickly  settled 
region  in  the  center  of  the  State,  (’ruz  Alta,  they  say,  is  a  nourish¬ 
ing  town,  probably  the  largest  north  of  Santa  Maria,  but  I  could  not 
lay  over,  as  there  were  only  three  trains  a  week  and  I  dared  not 
then  sacrifice  the  time.  Another  reason  will  lie  given  later.  Passo 
Fundi*  was  my  destination  that  evening,  and  in  this  pretty  place  I 
spent  the  night.  Clerman  inhabitants  were  still  noticeable,  but 
Brazilians  seemed  to  me  in  the  majority. 

From  Passo  Fundo,  which  1  left  at  7  a.  m.,  it  is  1 1  ]  miles  (179  kilo¬ 
meters)  to  the  banks  of  the  I'ruguay  Kiver  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  States  of  Pio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  (’atharina. 
Here,  in  the  village  of  Marcilino  Ramos,  1  passed  another  night. 
The  country  becomes  wilder  and  sparsely  inhabited  as  one  goes 
northward,  and  in  many  places  is  almost  virgin,  but  1  noticed  here 
and  there  a  saw  mill,  and  could  see  through  the  trees  that  consid¬ 
erable  timber  had  been  cut.  In  fact,  this  is  a  timber  count ly  and 
will  devel(»p  first  by  the  logging  camp  until  it  is  ready  for  the  cattle 
man,  the  agriculturist  or  the  fruit  and  vegetable  farmer,  who  will 
follow  as  soon  as  the  railway  assures  steady  means  of  access  for  the 
colonists  and  of  egress  for  all  these  products  of  the  earth.  Probably 
the  wooded  mountains  of  east  Tenne.ssec  offer  as  correct  a  comparison, 
both  as  to  climate  and  settlement,  as  I  can  imagine,  at  this  moment. 

I  had  to  cross  the  Gruguay  River  in  a  little  gasoline  launch,  as  the 
bridge  in  pr(»cess  of  construction  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  train. 
Just  below  the  bridge  the  Rio  de  Peixe  (Fish  River)  enters  the 
Ib’uguay,  and  the  banks  of  both  streams  are  so  thickly  forested  that 
no  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  My  day’s 
journey  was  to  Uniao  da  Victoria,  a  distance  of  227  miles  (366  kilo- 


SCKNKS  IN  THE  INTEUIOK  OF  SOI  TII  liKA/ll,. 


(1)  The  .y/aHo/i  of  (’aliiion.  Culinoii  is  in  the  State  of  Santa  t'atharina,  at)ont  half  way  t)etween  Alto  Urnttnay  and  I’niao.  In  this  renion  of  Brazil  the  fainons 

I’arana  pine  tree,  arnticnrin  hrusilifnnh.  is  apiin  seen. 

(2)  The  Ilinltrluiiil.  The  new  railway  will  open  to  settlement  and  prcKlnetive  industry  many  hundreds  of  scinare  miles  of  forest  and  mea<low.  Oolonisis  and 

agriculturists  will  IjoTnade  welcome  .and  a  great  fiitnro  is  expected  from  this  new  area. 
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meters).  Tliis  was  all  in  the  State  nf  Santa  Catharina.  The  train  fnr 
much  nf  the  distance  followed  the  Fish  Kiver,  clinjiinji  to  its  banks 
as  the  ivy  clin<;s  to  the  oak.  X(»w  the  curious  Parana  pine  shows 
itself  in  great  abundance,  and  timber  possibilities  are  the  first  thing 
that  entered  my  head.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unsettled  c(»untry.  A  few 
years  ago  nobo«ly  dreamed  of  moving  into  it,  and  only  the  adven¬ 
turous  pioneer  thought  of  making  it  a  camp  for  his  explorations. 
Undoubtedly  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  ground  fertile,  but  no 
further  information  could  I  get  from  the  few  passengers  on  the  train, 
who,  like  myself,  were  taking  this  trip  in  order  to  avoid  the  sea 
voyage  that  had  hitherto  been  necessary  to  reach  Sao  Paulo.  M(tnot- 
onous  tbe  trip  certainly  is,  but  fascinating,  as  1  could  let  my  imagi¬ 
nation  soar  on  unrestricted  ^\•ings,  and  people  the  whole  region, 
within  even  one  generation,  with  a  population  eager  to  snatch  from 
mother  nature  the  food  and  riches  she  will  give  as  reward  to  any  one 
willing  to  w'ork  in  such  an  incipient  paradise.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
luxurious  tropics,  with  its  palms,  bananas,  romantic  natives,  and 
apparent  dolce  far  niente.  Xo,  indeed.  It  is  the  temperate  zone 
still;  stern,  and  compelling,  but  full  of  promise  for  those  seeking 
homes  and  able  to  work  for  them.  I  could  not  escape  making  ccun- 
parisons,  Mr.  Editor,  between  this  region  in  Brazil,  and  that  on  the 
west  coast  along  wiiich  I  passed  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  northern 
Chile  opposite,  in  Peru,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Bolivia,  the  suiiace 
of  the  rocky  Andes,  in  many  places,  precludes  the  possibility  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  any  form  wiiatever.  Mines  there  are,  and  wealth  wrung 
from  these  rocks  w'ill  benefit  mankind,  but  homes,  as  we  think  of 
them,  spring  into  the  imagination  only  with  surroundings  like 
those  w'hich  are  characteristic  <d  what  I  saw  for  hours  together,  from 
the  car  window  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  It  means  work,  of  course; 
work  such  as  built  Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  California,  but  just  as 
sure  as  there  will  be  a  coming  glomerate  race  in  Brazil  alike  in  some 
w'ays  to  w'hat  w'e  have  seen  develop  in  our  north,  eciually  as  certain 
is  it  that  throughout  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  of  this  part  of 
the  Republic  sball  w'c  find  homes  and  a  settled  population,  when  this 
railway  becomes  known,  ami  the  money  seeker  as  well  as  the  home 
seeker  turns  his  attention  this  w’ay. 

Uniao  da  Victoria  (the  place  has  other  names  on  the  maps,  hut  all 
begin  with  Uniao)  is  on  the  border  between  the  States  of  Santa  (’ath- 
arina  and  Parana.  The  next  day’s  journey,  as  far  as  Punta  Crossa, 
was  (203  kilometers)  103  miles.  This  part  of  the  State  of  Parana  is 
to  a  large  extent  wilderness,  j^et  some  habitation  is  seen,  and  here  and 
there  are  sawmills,  but  as  we  approached  Punta  Grossa  evidences  of 
agriculture  presented  themselves.  This  latter  town  has  something 
over  10,000  inhabitants  but  is  frontier  like.  Its  importance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  railway  division  point,  and  the  junction  of  the  line 
over  which  I  just  came  and  which  continues  on  the  Sao  Paulo,  with 


The  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  between  l;  io  Grande  do  Sul  and  I’arana,  is  one  of  the  most  attraetive 
and  fertile  in  Brazil.  Alone  the  eoasi  many  settlements  have  Ix'en  made  and  jtrofitable  indu.stries 
established,  hut  the  interior  has  had  to  wait  for  the  railway.  Xow  that  eommunieation  north  and 
south  is  as.sureil,  rapid  changes  are  to  he  expected. 
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an  eastorn  hranch  that  passes  tliis  place  ((’urityha)  where  I  am  now 
writinji,  and  continues  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  port  of  Parana^ua. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  western  extension,  which  aims  to  reach  the 
Falls  of  the  Iftuazu  and  idtimately  Asuncion  in  Para<;uay,  may  also 
make  Punta  (Irossa  its  junction  ])oint.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  center  of  the 
local  trade,  and  I  mad(“  ju’oper  use  of  my  half  day  tlu're. 

Punta  (Irossa  is  114  miles  (1S4  kihuneters)  from  (’urityha  throufjh 
a  relatively  Hat  countiy,  fc'w  trees,  and  ahundant  pasture,  which  the 
train  schedules  in  six  hours.  So  here  1  am  at  tin*  capital  of  the  State 
of  Parana,  in  a  (IcTinan  hotel.  o|)posite  a  Jira/.ilian  lumher  yard,  and 
with  an  Italian  spajrlu'tti  factory  u|)  the  road,  (’osmopolitan,  isn’t  it  ? 

1  lik('  (’urityha.  My  <:enial  (ierman  landlady  tells  mc'  that  when 
she  mov('d  Inue.  half  a  do/.c'ii  ycairs  airo,  to  oi)en  this  hotid  it  was  a 
doleful  town,  with  no  strec't  lights  of  eh'etrieitv,  no  pavinjrto  speak  of, 
and  small  husiness.  Xow  the  place'  si'ems  on  tin*  boom,  and  a  new 
hot('l  is  |)romis('d,  with  t'le'etrie  stri'ct  ears,  and  plans  for  further  and 
{'Xtensivc'  municipal  improvenn'iit!'.  There  an*  many  (leTinans  lu'n', 
some  Italians,  and  a  very  f('w  otlu'r  fon'ijiiu'rs.  One  j;reat  husiness 
is  the  jen'paration  of  herva  matte  (yerha  mate  of  Spanish  I.  Parajiuay 
tea.  which  is  withered  in  the  forests  lU'ar  hv  and  shipped  in  imnu'nse 
(piantities  to  the  south  and  even  to  parts  of  Kurope.  The  ajiricid- 
tural  zone  around  the  city  is  lar<;e  and  fertile,  hut  the  State  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  stimulate  an  increasin';  immijiration,  althou<;h 
land  is  cheap  and  the  State  rejiulations  (piite  liberal.  Xow  that  the 
new  railway  is  opened  to  the  intc'rior,  with  probabilities  of  continued 
huildint;,  expectation  runs  hiirh  that  settlers  will  he  attracted  liither 
and  enlarjje  the  State’s  jiroduction.  The  climate  certainly  is  line. 
Anyone  who  fancies  that  this  part  of  Brazil  is  hot,  humid,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  is  away  off  the  truth.  It  is  south  of  the  Tropic  of  C’apri- 
corn  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  2.000  feet,  so  I  may  compare  it  to 
some  parts  of  (’alifornia  and  not  he  far  from  the  exact  truth. 

T  said  at  the  hejiinnin*;  of  this  letter  that  I  was  in  a  new  country. 
1  re])eat  it  with  em])hasis.  It’s  new  in  many  of  the  conditions  that 
cliaracterize  a  comparatively  untilh'd  country,  with  a  small  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  vast  extent  of  land  never  touched  by  the  ]>low.  Its  history 
may  run  hack  a  hundreil  years  or  more,  hut  that  has  not  affected  the 
interior  to  any  noticeable  extent.  When  the  railway  connections  to 
the  south  (over  wliich  I  have  just  come)  are  in  better  shape,  an  open- 
in"  will  he  "iv('n  for  better  travel  to  Pio  (Irande  do  Sid,  to  Uruguay, 
and  even  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  commercial  travelers  can  then  take 
advantage  of  it.^ 

'  Since  this  was  written,  the  inforniiition  lias  lieon  receiveil  hy  the  Pan  American  Union  that  a  through 
train  Ls  schediilcJ  from  Santa  Maria  to  Sao  I’aulo,  witii  no  night  jiauses;  that  sleeping  cars  are  in  service 
and  that  dining  cars  have  lieen  adiied  Imth  to  save  time  and  to  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
pulilic.  It  is  a  happy  instance  ol  ttie  rapiil  ailvances  made  in  South  America  in  such  matters.  more 
detailed  analysis  ol  this  trip  through  the  interior  of  South  IJrar.il  can  tie  studied  in  the  Monthly  Hulletin 
of  the  Pan  .\meriean  Union  for  Decenilier,  1011,  tiage  KWo. 

4.S.SSJ^-Bull.  1—14 - 4 


AI,1,  KAIL  KOUTE  BETWEEN  MONTEVIDEO  AM)  KIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  route  reeeiitly  opened  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  biack  iines.  Much  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  couun  > 
along  the  way  is  but  sparsely  inhabite(i,  but  wlien  the  land  is  settled  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  proiluctive 
areas  in  South  .Vinerica.  The  entire  distance  from  one  capital  to  theotlier  is  1,906  miles  (:l,ltw  kilometers), 
and  from  Sao  I'aulo  to  the  frontier  of  Uruguay  at  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento  (Rivera),  tlie  line  is  now 
in  regular  operation.  It  must  be  noted  that  tlie  plan  of  railway  expansion  in  South  Brazil  is  to  extend  the 
rails  westward  by  tlie  Falls  of  Iguassu  to  .Vsuncion  in  Paraguay,  the  eastern  terminus  to  be  beyond  Uniiio 
to  Sao  Francisco  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Xow  .  Kditor.  in  concludiii^  tliis  liurricd  let  ter.  I  must  make  a 
eonfessioii,  without  whieli  my  friends,  known  and  unknown,  might 
think  I  was  misleading  tlnmi.  Have  1  h(>en  sueeessful  in  my  venture 
olf  tlu‘  heaten  jiath  of  tin*  eoimm'reial  trav(>h‘r  from  Vankeeland  < 
Yes;  only  in  tin*  sense  that  I  have  investigated  this  new  country, 
and  shall  have  a  hnigthy  r(>|)ort  to  make  to  my  house  when  I  get  hack 
home.  Ignoring  a  hit  ()f  frontier  ronghiu'ss  lu're  and  there,  forgi'tting 
the  re|)(‘tition  of  e.xpericmces  in  our  own  Wc'st  of  years  ago,  hut  util¬ 
izing  them  as  a  gauge*  for  tin*  future  of  this  very  country,  I  can  advise 
others  to  follow  me  if  tin*  goods  tlu'v  carry  will  s(*ll  in  a  re'gion  such 
as  1  have  attempted  to  descrilx*.  If  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  come 
oV(‘rland  from  ^fontevide'o  to  Sao  Paulo,  just  to  change  a  sea  voyage 


(< 'oiil'tusy  <•!'  I.a  idt'o.  > 


THE  KIO  DO  CEIXE,  IN'  SANTA  CATHARINA. 

The  railway  follows  the  Fish  River.  The  roadbed  is  Kood,  the  country  picturesque,  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  high  enough  to  insure  an  agreeable  climate.  This  region  is  heavily  wooded,  and  there  is 
pnictically  no  population. 


for  one  on  land,  it  will  lx*  a  novel  (“.\perience.  lint  if  the  sole  purpose 
would  he  to  sell  gtttxls  of  a  kiml  not  ready  for  a  pioneer  country,  I 
must  advise  against  it.  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  (Jrande  deserve  a  visit. 
Between  Porto  Ah'grt'e  anti  ('urityha  there  is  not  a  single  town  that  has 
o0,00()  inhahitants.  Porto  Alegre  has  probably  a  foreign  trade  of  its 
own  or  may  fiml  it  economical  to  draw  upon  ^^t)ntevideo.  Curityha 
has  its  imlejicmlent  exit  through  the  port  of  Paranagua  and  may  draw 
from  Sao  Paulo  as  an  immense  depository  of  manufactured  articles. 
Otherwise  the  country  of  south  Brazil  is  of  the  future. 

I  have  not  ht'en  successful  in  the  sense  that  I  paid  my  way  or  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  jiermanent  trade  on  my  next  trip,  should  I  make  one. 
1  could  not  do  it,  Mi'.  Rditor,  and  the  reason  is  to  me  very  plain — 
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transportation  rates.  Fi*rur('  at  the  ])i()))osition  as  1  could.  1  was  not 
al)l(“  tt)  iiK'ct  the  lijinn's  of  tlie  European  steanu'is  wliieh  touch  re*iu- 
larJy  and  oft(‘n  alonjr  tliis  coast.  'Flic  custoins  tarill'  is  of  course  as 
favorable  to  nn*  (from  the*  United  Statc'sl  as  to  any  Euroja'an  manu- 
faetunu’.  and  the  goods  I  |■(‘pres(>nt  found  a  sympathetic  reception  at 
the  hands  of  tin*  merchants  lune.  My  tcuins  wt'n*  reasonahh*.  lint 
when  it  came  to  e.  i.  f.  (cost,  insurance,  frc'ight)  at  Porto  Alegn*, 
Paranagua,  or  any  jiort  south  of  Sao  Paulo.  1  was  not  in  tin*  running. 
As  one  gentleman  said  to  nu'  on  that  v(‘ry  mattei-:  “We  wcuild  like 
to  trade  with  you.  We  lik(‘  Yanket'-made  goods,  hut  how  can  it  he 
kept  uj)  wIk'u  there  is  not  oiu'  regular  steamer  hi'twecm  the  I’nited 
States  and  our  short's,  whih'  w<'  have  direct  slt'amer  transpoitation, 
rt'lativi'ly  eht'a])  at  that,  at  h'ast  evt'iy  two  wt'cks  and  ])erhaps  oftt'iier. 
When  w('  huy  in  Euidpe  wt'  know  that  oui'  purehast's  will  arrive 
within  reasonable  tinu'  after  the  ordt'r  is  given,  and  with  no  trans- 
shipuK'Ut  iK'vond  that  from  stt'amer  to  railway  ear.  When  wt'  buy 
in  th('  Unitt'd  State's  wt'  can  not  tt'll  within  six  months  wlu'ii  anything 
will  arrive':  if  we'  pay  the'  fre'ight  we'  leese'  a  valuable'  ])re»lit,  he'e'ause  it 
costs  metre'  than  freun  Euretpe'.  ami  tlu'ie'  is  elange'r  etf  injury  threuigh 
the'  unavetielahle'  transfe'is."  That's  my  e'xpe'rie'uee'.  Mr.  Eelitetr.  The 
ne'xt  man  may  he'  luekiei-  than  1,  anel  may  he  eh've'r  e'neuigh  tet  eleliver 
his  getoels  cheaply  anel  e'.xpe'elitieuisly  eeve'r  this  hteal  te'rritetry,  in  ceun- 
|)e'titie)n  with  etur  frie'iiels  aeretss  the'  sea.  Put  1  can't — -yet.  Anel  set 
I  shall  repetrt  te)  my  heuise'  whe'ii  1  am  hack,  anel  jK'ihaps  sulfer  a 
licking  in  cetnse'epu'nce'. 

Te)-me»rre)w  1  am  etlf  te)  Sae)  Pauh).  Althetugh  yeeu  anel  the  reaele'i’s 
etf  the  Bi'LEETix  kne)w  much  ahetut  that  wetmle'iful  city  anel  Hie), 
which  1  am  eager  te)  st'c,  I  am  geting  te)  try  te)  linel  setmething  te)  say  etf 
practical  value'  te)  my  guilel  ami  te)  give'  my  exjx'rience's  a  jte'rsetnal 
turn  which  can't  he'  fetuml  in  the  etrelinary  hetetks  eer  article'  e)f  teeurist 
trave'l.  1  haven't  iigureel  uj)  my  e'xpe'iise's  yet,  anel  I  shall  have'  a 
paragra])h  aheeut  them  in  my  ne'xt  h'tte'r,  feer  as  seeuth  Brazil  elilfe'is 
freem  the'  center  e)f  the  He'j)ul)lie'.  whe'ie'  I  shall  he'  wlu'n  ne'xt  I  write, 
1  am  sure  the'  e'xpense's  will  he  ch'ar  if  I  ke'cp  the  varieeus  areas  sep¬ 
arate.  In  Hie)  1  he)]K'  te)  get  an  imnu'iise'  ameeunt  e)f  accumulatcel 
mail.  I  have  he'cn  meeving  feei  warel  ste'aelily  iiml  have  creesseel  fre)m 
we'st  to  east.  I  haven't  hearel  freem  the  State's,  asieh'  freem  cable  mes¬ 
sage's,  fe)r  e)ver  twe)  meenths.  Anel  Ih'aven  kneews  I  am  elying  feer  news 
e)f  any  seert  e)r  character,  (leeeeel-hy,  the'ii,  Mr.  Eeliteer.  I  shall  try 
to  call  e)n  ye)u  if  I  can  get  te)  Washingte)n.  I  am  een  my  way  ne)rth, 
ami  it  really  he'gins  to  fevl  as  if  that  we'ie'  e)n  my  way  he)me'. 

VlA.JEHO. 


The  history  of  stock  raisiuj;  in  tlic  R('piil)lic  of  Uriiguuv takes  us 
hack  to  the  times  Ion*;  l)efore  the  country  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  All  tlie  refjiou  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  which 
I'rujruay  forms  a  part,  was  so  naturally  adapted  to  cattle 
that,  in  s])ite  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  colonies  in  tlie  s('cond 
half  of  the  eighteentli  century,  the  industry  grew  and  formed  one  of 
the  sources  of  wealth  and  tlie  basis  upon  which  Uruguay  of  to-day 
rests  much  of  its  prosperity  and  activity. 

Uruguay  is  essentially  an  agiicultural  and  jiastoral  country,  and 
mining  must  take  a  second  place,  especially  at  the  present,  when  the 
whole  world  is  demanding  increased  supplies  of  meat  to  feed  the  fast- 
increasing  pojndations  of  Euro])e  and  America.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  that  as  early  as  ITh.'l  the  hacendados  (ranch  owners) 
of  Uruguay  reported  that  there  were  in  the  country  upward  of  450,000 
head  of  cattle  killed  annually  for  tlieir  hides,  and  that  ell'orts  should 
be  made,  therefore,  to  utilize  the  meat  from  these  cattle  to  put  their 
cultivation  on  a  sounder  economical  footing. 

Artigas,  the  national  hero  of  l^ruguay,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  value  of  such  a  suggestion,  and  as  early  as  1813  he  was 
instmmental  in  forming  the  Junta  de  Agricultura  (.Vgricultural 
Council),  wliich  had  the  power  to  encourage  agricultural  ilevelopment 
and  to  jiass  regulations  for  the  subdivision  of  tlie  land.  Even  then 
an  exjieiinient  was  made  in  spreading  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
b(*st-known  ways  to  farm,  and  the  germ  was  started  of  what  are  now 
called  experimental  farms,  which  Uruguay  has  so  wisely  developed. 
In  one  of  his  proclamations  issiu'd  later,  Artigas  said  to  those  in  the 
administration:  “Let  your  excellencies  dedicate  to  the  jirogress  of 
the  camp  (the  term  used  to  express  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
country),  that  zeal  of  which  you  have  already  given  examples,”  and 
afterwards  he  himself  drafted  regulations  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  rural  legislation.  Along  with  his  appeal  for  arms  and  ammunition 
for  his  soldiers  he  asked  for  plows.  j)icks,  and  seeds;  and  again  for 
])rimarv  reading  books  and  other  artitdes  for  the  schools  needed  in  the 
camp. 

.Such  things  show  the  tendency  of  the  po])ulation  of  Uruguay, 
which  has  always  been  (piite  as  much  rural  as  urban.  Through  the 
struggles  that  disturbed  the  Republic  during  the  years  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  these  expc'riences  were  not  lost,  and  agricidtural  resources  con- 


By  Albert  Halo,  of  Pan  .Vinerican  I.'nion  staff. 
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llOMK  OK  TlIK^UrUAL  ASSOI'IATIUX  OFl  ULorAY. 


The  Asociacii'm  l{ural  was  fouiuied  October  1^71,  its  oliject  IteiiiK  to  form  a  union  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  jtroKress  of  the  country  in  so  far  as  it  dejtended  uixtn  matters  of  sttK’k-breedittcattd  agriculture.  It  has 
Iteen  of  ittestitnable  valite'.atid  is  iti  tttatty  ways  a  rittht  arttt  to  the  (iovertttnettt  of  I'rttttuay  ittihe  work  of 
fostering  and  promotincthenattiral  wealth  of  the  Kepttblic.  ItsfinebttilditiK.  in  Montevideo, ontheCalle 
I'rupuay,  is  the  cettter  of  business  reitniotts  t  hat  have  their  itillitettce  throtiyhout  the  cotttttry.  Urattchcs 
outside  the  capital  have  Iw'ett  established. 


lIKill-CLiASS  STOCK  IX  L'lU’lil'AY. 


Cruj^ay  has  for  many  years  Riven  close  attention  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  blood  of  the  eattle  on  the 
eslaneias  there.  («)  Shows  an  imported  i)rize  hull.  (6)  I’resents  a  scene  near  the  railway  on  which  a  train¬ 
load  of  eat  tie  are  about  to  be  shipped,  (ireat  care  isexereis<>d  in  seeinR  that  they  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition,  (c)  Pictures  a  meadow  on  which  a  numltcr  of  full-blo<Ki  Ifercford  eattle  are  Rrazing— a  not 
unusual  sight  in  the  eottntry  of  rrURuay. 
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tinned  to  increase  tliroujih  the  character  iind  energy  of  the  jieople. 
In  1860  the  landowners  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  j>assage  of  favor¬ 
able  rural  legislation,  and  in  1871  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay 
was  formed.  This  was  an  organization  of  all  the  elements  of  tlie 
rural  pojiidation,  and  its  efforts  were  directed  toward  |)opularizing 
the  advantages  of  farming  life.  It  ])ul)lislied  a  Review  in  which  it 
kept  up  its  propaganda,  and  influenced  thereby  tlie  j)assage  of  laws 
and  of  a  rural  code.  Tlirough  the  association  new  cultivations  and 
new  allie.ll  industries  were  introduced,  and  in  the  cattle  industry  the 
quality  and  the.  character  of  tin*  breeds  were  materially  inq^roved. 
Rural  societies  afliliated  with  the  association  were  founded,  and  an 
annual  rural  congress  was  successfully  launched  with  their  support. 
Out  of  this  movement  have  grown  ex{)erimental  stations,  a  ])olicy  of 
animal  sanitation,  a  diffusion  of  agricultural  education,  and  finally  a 
lasting  support  on  the  ])art  of  tlie  Clovernment  to  the  extension  of 
the  farm  life  of  the  Re])ublic. 

The  land  in  Uruguay  is  gently  rolling,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  find  any 
large  part  of  it  unprovided  with  a  bountiful  water  supply.  The  soil 
is  deep  and  arable,  and  where  not  cultivated  it  sujijilies  of  itself  a  good 
pasture  for  the  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  ujion  it.  The 
climate  is  mild,  with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  although  the  winters 
may  have  frosts  and  the  summers  the  steady  sun  that  remind  one  of 
mid-England  in  August.  One  feature  of  the  use  of  the  land  in 
Uruguay  which  deserves  attention  is  the  fact  that  the  rural  holdings 
of  the  country  are  divided  among  about  43,000  properties.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  over  36.000  projierties  of  less  than  500  hectares 
(1,236  acres)  each,  which  is  looked  ujion  as  a  minimum  area  for  cattle 
raising,  and  anything  smaller  than  this  is  better  devoted  to  crop 
farming  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  or  the  vine.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  department  in  which  Montevideo  is  situated, 
where  individual  holdings  are  naturally  much  smaller.  Even  10 
years  ago  the  average  of  each  farm  was  of  greater  dimensions,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  national  inclination  is  toward  small  pro])erties. 

While  the  tendency  in  Uruguay  is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  im¬ 
provement  in  all  the  branches  (»f  cattle  raising,  there  is  also  noticeable 
a  desire  to  increase  the  agricultural,  as  compared  with  ])astoral  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  country.  Thus  one  will  supplement  the  other,  and  the 
rather  unnecessary  predominance  of  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  which 
was  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  yielding  to  a 
healthier  relationship  between  the  two.  Immigration  plays  its  ])art 
in  this  development.  Later  settlers  in  the  country  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  farming,  so  that  as  the  cattle  industry  increases  the 
sup])ly  of  graitis  and  fodder  cro])s  keeps  more  evenly  adjusted  to  it. 

The  live-stock  industry  will  continue  to  V)e,  however,  the  chief 
source  of  the  country's  commerce  for  years  to  come.  A  statement  of 


VAKIOU-S  STEl'S  IN  HANDLING  CATTLE  IN  rHCGCAY. 


a)  Scientific  veterinary  treatment  of  cattle,  whether  for  breeding  or  in  pasturing,  is  carefully  carried 
out  and  in  this  way  the  quality  of  the  stock  is  steadily  imjiroved.  ( h  i  The  slaughterhouse,  where  the  final 
step  of  transforming  the  flesh  into  meat  or  extract.  Nothing  is  left  undone,  however,  to  assure  as  whole¬ 
some  and  pure  a  proiluct  as  modern  hygiene  can  demand,  (c)  Cattle  are  shipped  alive,  both  for  export 
when  live  animals  are  desired,  and  for  traasportation  from  places  on  the  river  to  reach  the  final  desti¬ 
nation. 
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the  Utilized  laud  will  he  of  interest  hen*.  Of  tlu'  total  anui  of  the 
Kepuhlie,  around  4(),()()0,(l(Ht  acres,  37, oOO, aer<*s  are  (liveu  over  to 
|)astura<;(‘,  aud  somethin';  over  2, ()()((,(*()()  to  crop  eultivatiou.  I'his 
shows  that  four  fifths  of  the  whole  is  devoted  to  "laziiij;  stock,  and 
that  this  area  is  nineteen  tinu's  tin*  area  devoted  to  crop  farmin';.  A 
rt'cent  estimate  of  the  animals  now  on  this  immense  pastni(‘  area  of 
the  eonntrv  places  tin*  nnmher  of  cattle  at  S,2(M),()(H) :  sheep  at  ahont 
27,0(1(1,(10(1 :  ho<;s  at  |)erha]is  something  above  'jOO.OOO,  and  horses, 
mnh's,  and  asses  at  nearly  ()00,000.  The  live-stock  ])rodnets  con¬ 
sumed  and  exported  eonu'  from  this  multitude.  The  wool,  m(*at, 
hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  pre|)ared  meat  extracts  form  the  lari;(‘r  part 
of  the  export  eommeree  of  rrn*;nay,  and  as  these  items  are  increasin'; 
in  demaml  the  world  over,  while  at  the  same  time  the  (jnality  of  the 
various  breeds  is  heeominj;  superior,  it  is  plain  that  the  live  stock 
industry  of  ITngnay  is  imi)ortant  in  the  «‘e(»nomie  inlln(*nee  of  South 
Anu'riea  upon  the  world's  markets. 

The  j)r**dominanee  of  the  exportation  from  rruj;uay  of  live  stock 
products  is  very  evident.  As  some  of  the  finest  sheep  of  the  world 
come  from  Spain,  and  as  the  earliest  immi<;rants  to  Frnj;uay  brought 
sheej)  with  them,  this  (»riginal  breed  having  been  further  Improved  by 
later  breeding  from  the  best  of  Knrop«'an  stocks,  it  is  m*  wonder  there 
fon*  that  the  wool  from  rrngnay  has  a  most  excellent  re|)ntation  in 
foreign  markets.  The  mutton  also  from  these  sheep,  is  to  day  a 
valuable  ])rodnet,  although  at  first  it  was  actually  thrown  away  as 
wast(‘:  but  the  fn'czing  methods  have  revolutionized  the  business, 
and  thus  increased  the  pndits  to  the  grower  and  adch'd  to  the  value  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

For  a  long  tinu'  the  jjn'paration  of  jerked  Ix'c'f  (tasajo)  has  bei'ii  a 
leading  industry  in  I'rngnay.  Although  there  is  some  consumed 
within  the  eonntrv,  the  greater  |)ortion  is  exported  to  Brazil,  ('nba, 
Porto  Uico,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  much  liked  by  the  people,  in 
many  cases  being  ))ref(‘rred  to  fresh  meats.  During  one  year  over 
70(1, 000  cattle  weie  slanghten'd  in  rrngnay  for  jerked  beef  alone; 
there  resulted  ovi'r  1 13,000,000  pounds  of  meat  with  a  A'alne  of  about 
•SO,. ■)()(), 000. 

The  number  of  cattle  killed  for  refrigerated  meat  is  now  over 
31,000,  with  a  value  of  almost  83,000,000,  and  while  far  under  the 
(piantity  ])repared  into  jerked  be(‘f  it  seems  most  ])robable  that  the 
latter  disposition  of  cattle  ])rodncts  will  overtake  the  former,  and  that 
as  the  market  is  s(»  mneh  more  extensive,  refrigerate<l  meat  going  to 
the  uidimited  markets  of  Europe,  the  more  modern  method  will 
prevail. 

rruguay,  however,  can  not  as  yet  compare  with  Argentina  in  its 
output  of  refrigerated  meal,  although  it  is  ra|)idly  becoming  recog¬ 
nized  as  profitable.  At  least  one  of  the  long  existing  saladeros  (salt- 


MODERN  M.U’lllXERY  IX  THE  I’ASTORAL  INDUSTRY  OK  URUGUAY. 

In  addition  to  Itie  preparal  ion  of  meat  and  wool  for  export.  Uruguay  has  developed  a  local  eoasumption 
for  her  past  oral  proilucts.  The  dairy  industry  has  become  <iuite  import  ant,  ami  (a)  mcKiern  dairy  machin¬ 
ery  is  used  exteasively  wherever  l)utterand  cheese  are  i)repare<l.  (6)  The  outside  of  the  dairy  l)uilding 
also  Ls  built  for  convenience  and  rapid  handlinKof  the  milk  delivered,  (c)  llow  extensive  this  industry 
is,  may  be  seen  from  the  engine  room  of  a  nuslern  creamery. 
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meat  packing  houses)  has  been  changed  into  a  motlern  refrigerating 
plant,  and  other  cpiite  new  estahlislnnents  are  being  worked.  Mutton 
may  he  frozen,  hut  beef  is  best  prepared  when  chilled  down  to  a 
preserving  jioint  hut  not  frozen  hard.  All  such  relinements  of  the 
process  are  well  observed  in  these  plants,  so  that  everything  turned 
out  from  them  meets  the  retiuirements  of  foreign  markets.  The  (lov- 
erinnent  itself  has  felt  it  wise  to  undertake  the  working  of  a  factory 
for  the  preparation  of  meat,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
prolit,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  having  under  control  a  training  school, 
as  it  were,  in  which  instruction  couhl  he  given  and  from  wliich  skilled 
workmen  coidd  he  taken  over  into  establishments  conducted  by 
private  ca|)ital. 

There  is  one  other  ])rocess  by  which  cattle  meat  is  utilized.  Few 
])eople  are  aware  that  much  of  the  beef  extract  (»n  the  markets  comes 
fr<*m  the  s])ecial  establishments  in  Uruguay  for  that  ])ur])ose,  able  to 
su])])ly  such  a  line  article  because  of  the  high  grade  of  the  cattle 
available.  The  name,  or  rather  the  word  Liebig,  is  now  actually 
.synonymous  with  beef  extract,  hut  it  could  not  have  become  so  if 
IT'uguay  cattle  had  not  been  so  suitable  for  the  prejiaration  of  it, 
and  if  the  Liebig  com])any  had  not  worked  so  scientifically  toward 
furni.shing  its  ])articular  ])roduct.  The  laehig  factory  is  in  Uruguay, 
at  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  I'ruguay  Jfiver  about  100  miles  alK)ve  Buenos 
Aires,  hut  where  there  is  dej)th  of  water  sullicient  to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  vessels  of  a  draft  of  20  feet. 

Fray  Bentos  has  been  called  the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world.  On 
some  days  2, .500  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered,  then  treated  so  as  to 
get  the  finest  meat  from  them,  the  hones  and  ribs,  the  intestines, 
tails,  sinews,  hoofs,  and  other  })arts  being  reserved  for  their  various 
uses.  But  this  special  meat  is  .subjected  to  scientific  preparation:  it 
is  cooked,  to  he  sure,  in  a  real  kitchen,  and  with  the  best  possible 
care  and  attention  to  detail.  There  are  chemists,  laboratories,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  authorities  on  technical  matters,  all  engaged  in  cooking 
the  beef  so  as  to  turn  it  out  in  the  most  acce])tal)le  form  as  the  well- 
known  and  ])o|)ular  e.xt  ract .  Tiie  com])any  is  organized  with  a  system 
of  hel])  to  the  emjdoyees,  for  imjuoving  their  ])hysical,  material  and 
moral  welfare.  It  maintains  an  almost  model  city  around  its  facto¬ 
ries,  and  lias  a  rejmtation  for  enterjirise  and  fair  dealing  which  gives 
it  an  en\'iable  jilace  in  the  business  world. 

Dairying  in  Uruguay  has  not  made  the  advances  to  which  the 
industry  is  entitled.  Prohahh'  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  valuable  for  their  meat  and  their  hides,  and  that  an  equal 
])rofit  has  not  been  develojied  from  the  milk.  This  is  changing, 
however,  since  much  encouragement  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
dairy  industry,  and  various  societies,  together  with  the  Government, 
are  offering  juizes  for  excellence  in  dairy.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  Ih'uguay  should  not  rival  England  and  Denmark  in  the  (piality 
of  its  milk,  butter,  and  chee.se. 


The  slauKliter  of  cattle  for  food  was  one  of  the  first  means  adopted  hy  the  settlers  in  this  fertile  country, 
(o)  The  original  proc'Css  was  the  jirejiarat ion  of  jerked  l>eef  -fa.wijo— liy  sailing,  in  great  stacks  of  tl'ie 
fresh  meat,  as  seen  here,  (h)  Later  on,  wlien  export  trade  imreased  tlie  demand  from  oversea,  a  more 
modern  method  of  preserving  meat  wivs  adopted,  (c)  Tlie  process  wiiicli  apiiears  now  to  lie  most  scien¬ 
tific  and  valuable,  is  tliat  of  clillling  meat,  and  in  fruguay  tlie  factories  are  equippcil  with  modern 
appliances,  and  the  storerooms  are  kept  in  a  thoroughly  hygienic  manner. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  URUOUAA'. 

As  for  cattle,  so  for  sheep.  The  effort  to  produce  jtooti  hides  and  beef  is  e(iualed  by  the  desire  to  add  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  wool  and  mutton,  (o)  The  twenty-nine  millions  of  sheep  in  the  country  finally 
And  their  way  to  tile  abattoir  to  furnish  food  for  many  parts  of  the  world.  (6)  Blooded  rams  are  fre- 
imently  imported  lor  hreedinj;  purposes,  and  they  are  always  objects  of  interest  at  the  stock  fairs,  cc) 
Those  who  escape  the  slauehterhouse  are  shorn  of  their  wool  which  is  stored  for  exiiort,  althouRh  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  Rarments  is  beginning  to  be  an  industry  in  Montevideo. 


UKUtJl'AY. 
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Tlu'  f(iiei<;n  (•(unnirrct^  of  rruj^uay  sliows  tl.o  liij'li  iin])ort)ince  of 
the  cattle  industry  in  the  Ke])ul)lic,  consideiintj  slice])  of  course  as 
included  in  the  term  cattle.  For  cxani])lc,  the  total  exjxirts  durinj; 
the  year  lt»12  amounted  to  .$5d, ()(•<>,<•<><).  Of  this  sum,  the  cattle  and 
meat  exjxirt  was  S44,()(H»,(K)(),  while  aj^ricultuie  accounted  for  oidy 
S2,()(H),()()t),  and  mininj;  juoducts  for  another  S‘J,IK)(),t)()(l.  Of  tlie 
details  of  shipments  uiuler  the  first  head,  wool  is  far  in  the  lead,  the 
ex]x)rts  hein*'  almost  .S26,()()t),()t)(),  hut  meat  and  meat  extracts  gave 
So, 700,01)0,  hides  and  skins  almost  .S10,000,000,  and  live  animals 
SI, 000, 000.  Of  live  animals  exjiorted  there  were  77,444  beeves, 
420, .SS9  slice]),  and  about  2,00t)  horses  and  nudes.  Meat  extracts 
included  jerked  beef,  canned  beef,  beef  extract,  frozen  beef,  frozen 
mutton,  canned  tongue,  and  beef  broth. 

Such  is  a  resume  of  one  of  the  industries  of  the  ])rogressive  Ke])ublic 
of  rruguay.  There  is  room  for  greater  develo])ment,  because,  wth 
all  that  has  been  accom])lish(‘d,  tin*  limit  of  economic  ])roductivitv  is 
a  long  way  from  being  reached.  With  the  steadily  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  meat  and  meat  ])r(xlucts  in  all  the  consuming  markets  of 
the  world,  with  tlii'  well-known  ada])tability  of  the  ])eo])le  of  rruguay 
for  agricultural  and  ])astoral  life,  with  the  encouraging  tendency  to 
aid  immigration  to  the  country  and  the  facility  with  wiiich  new  set¬ 
tlers  are  absorbed  into  the  ])o])\ilation,  Uruguay  takes  a  favored 
place  among  the  cattle  countries  of  America. 

(The  following  notes  were  received  from  Dr.  Uaiios  Maria  de  Pena, 
the  Uruguayan  Minister  in  Washington,  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  this  article.  They  are  so  pertinent  to  it,  however,  that  they  are 
apj)endcd  as  a  proof  of  Uruguay’s  activity  in  the  mattem  to  which 
the  article  refei-s.) 

Uruguay  has  a  cattle  market  situated  only  S  miles  from  the  city  of 
Uruguay,  on  municipal  property  called  ‘'Tablada  del  Xorte,”  and  tin* 
movements  of  cattle  there  are  re])orted  in  the  Review  of  the  Asociacidn 
Rural  del  Uruguay  (Rural  Association  of  ITuigtiay).  Recent  data 
from  this  publication  are  as  follows:* 

Sales  of  catth’. 

OXKX. 


.Number. 

Total. 

.\verage. 

Xnmber. 

Total 

.Vverage. 

January . 

1, 1)51 

$(i0,  055 

:}7 

1,  181 

•850,  494 

•847.  84 

February _ 

1,  ;)()!) 

54,  082 

4!1.  44 

1,781 

88, 1)88 

49.  79 

March . 

1,  .s5!) 

75,  515 

1)5.  00 

2,  917 

150,411 

53.  02 

4. 

252 

50.  27 

.5,  879 

20 1,  59:i 

50.  41 

‘All  litiiirrs ar<‘  in  I'nipnay  prsnu  (pc.'iu=Sl.o:i4),  but  for  practical  jmrposcs  and  especially  for  comparison, 
these  figures  may  lx-  read  as  if  in  I'nited  .Stales  dollars. 
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Sdlefi  of  cattle — Continued. 
STEKHS. 


iyi3. 

IttH. 

Month. 

Xumbor. 

Total. 

Average. 

Xumlier. 

Total. 

Average. 

.laimarv . 

;5(i.  7(i4 

$1,993,499 

.$29.  92 

32. 545 

$1  ..529.525 

$49.  95 

I'cltruarv _ 

2.i,  349 

937.  .595 

39.  9S 

35.  492 

1,995,992 

47.  11 

.March . 

29,  9(i2 

1.332.S47 

44.  48 

59,  92S 

2.994.139 

49.  19 

92.  97.") 

3.  333,  91  1 

39.  12 

1 

129.  975 

9,999,9.59 

47.  75 

cow.s. 

.laiuiarv . 

4.119 

•SS.s.  2.59 

.$23.  99 

4.  112 

$139.2.57 

$33.  SS 

I'chruarv _ 

4.931 

111.  253 

27.  .59 

4.  943 

172.  .539 

47.  11 

March . 

. . .  3. 

122.  443 

34.  34 

7.  99fi 

315.  4.S9 

39.  99 

J 1.  79ti 

321.9.55 

2S.  91 

19.  721 

927,  2,S2 

49.  19 

C.VI.VES. 

.lanuarv . 

1.439 

.s22.  994 

$1.5.  79 

1.439 

.$22.  399 

$1.5.  .53 

Fcltruarv _ 

1,919 

27.  919 

17.  34 

1..537 

25.  2S9 

19.  45 

March . 

1.71.5 

33.  291 

19.  41 

2.  3S9 

44.941 

hS.  79 

4.  794 

S3.  S14 

17.  4S 

5.  359 

92.  239 

19.  89 

The  <;reater  portion  of  tlio  meat  of  these  cattle  is  for  export. 
Montevideo  takes  prohahly  12, ()()()  animals  monthly,  hnt  the  rest  <roes 
to  the  meat-jtaekinj'  estahlishments  for  export.  Several  points  are 
worth  notinj;: 

(a)  The  increase  of  34. !)()()  in  the  numher  of  steers  sold  in  the  three 
months  of  15)14  above  the  same  period  in  11)13. 

(h)  The  increase  of  .S2.7()2,74.^  in  the  value  of  the  sales. 

(c)  The  increase  in  the  averafxe  ])rice.  which  in  15)13  was  830.12, 
hut  in  15)14  rose  to  -847. 7o  per  steer. 

(d)  The  increase  of  o.Olo  in  the  nunib(‘r  of  cows  sold,  comparing 
11)13  with  15)14. 

(e)  The  increase  of  .830 ■), 327  in  the  total  amount  of  sab's  for  these 
])oriods. 

(f)  The  increase  in  the  average  price,  which  in  15)13  was  .82,8.01  per 
head,  and  in  15)14  was  .840.11). 

During  the  numths  of  October,  Xovemher.  and  December,  11)13, 
according  to  data  furnished  the  minister  by  the  Uruguayan  consul 
gimeral  in  New  York,  there  were  trial  shipments  to  the  United  States 
made  from  Uruguay  of  meat  and  meat  })roducts.  the  value  of  which 
was  .870.230.  During  January,  15)14.  theie  were  received  in  Xew 


URUGUAY. 
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York  S04,]l()  kilos  (1,772.758  pounds),  valuotl  at  SUtO,333;  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1,227,870  kilos  (2,706.989  pounds),  at  $214,388:  in  March, 
2,432,350  kilos  (4.622,384  pouinls).  at  $413,697;  in  April.  2,432,350 
kilos  (5,362,413  pounds),  valued  at  $442,334.  l)urin<;:  these  four 
months,  therefore,  the  importation  from  I'ruguay  amounted  to 
6,561,010  kilos  (14,464,000  j)ounds)  with  a  value  of  $1,230,752. 

If  this  movement  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  computation,  the 
United  States  will  soon  become  a  market  for  Uruguay  meat,  and 
import  annually  something  like  $3,500,000.  If  the  months  of  March 
and  April  will  serve  as  a  criterion,  and  during  these  months  the  com¬ 
merce  can  be  considered  normal,  the  importation  wall  amount  to 
about  $5,000,000.  The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be 
taken  as  about  100,000.000:  and  as  meat  from  the  Ilio  de  la  Plata 
has  been  favorably  received,  it  can  be  assumed  that,  within  human 
probability,  this  American  market  will  increase  steadily,  and  that 
more  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  Uruguay  to  produce  meat  than 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  absorb  it.  It  is  evident 
that  the  United  States  will  from  now  on  consume  its  own  production, 
however  much  it  may  increase,  and  will  therefore  need  more  and  more 
an  importation  from  abroad,  especially  from  the  region  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

As  Uruguay  has  upwards  of  8,000,000  cattle  and  29,000,000  sheep 
on  its  fertile  plains,  it  must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
as  a  source  of  supply  of  meat  for  the  United  States,  and  even  then 
it  will  not  come  into  competition  wdth  the  native  supply.  During 
♦he  last  week  in  May,  as  Consul  General  Richling  says,  the  average 
New  York  wholesale  prices  of  American  meats  were  favorable  even 
to  meats  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  because  they  were  10  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  England  for  the  same  class  of  meats  from  that 
source. 
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n  F  M  T  ^  F  OF  M  T  N  T  Q  T  F  I? 

JL/  JLd  i.  JL  J.  v-J  JL-f  X  IJm.  X  JL^  .1.  vX  X  X-^  X\ 

ROJAS  OF  VENEZUELA 


The  Bru.KTix  rofirots,  most  (lo('|)ly,  to  announce  the  death 
of  J I.  E.  Senor  1  )r.  I^edro  Ezequiel  Roj as.  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  to  the  United 
States,  which  came  suddenly,  tliough  perhaps  not  unex¬ 
pectedly,  during  his  stay  in  Atlantic  (^ity  early  in  the  morning  of 
June  26,  1914. 

Dr.  Rojas  was  one  of  the  active  memhers  of  the  governing  hoard 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  as  such  came  into  intimate  contact 
with  his  confreres  on  that  body  and  with  members  of  the  staff.  Many 
others  also  there  were  whose  activities  brought  them  at  times  to 
know  him,  and  all  recognized  the  dignity  of  his  character,  the  attract¬ 
iveness  of  his  personality.  His  absence  will  be  long  felt  by  all  who 
are  interestetl  in  Latin  American  affairs,  and  especially  those  who 
appreciated  tlie  depth  of  his  love  for  his  own  country,  Venezuela. 

Dr.  Rojas  was  born  at  Cumana,  Venezuela,  in  1837.  Coming  from 
a  family  distinguished  from  the  beginning  for  their  patriotism,  it  was 
natural  that  he  shouhl  take  his  part  in  political  life,  even  in  early 
5'outh.  Wliile  in  the  national  congress  and  in  the  senate,  he  found 
time  to  write  for  the  press,  ami  always  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had 
been  listed  as  a  newspaper  man  and  journalist.  He  has  been  pre¬ 
siding  oflicer  of  the  National  Congress,  minister  of  Venezuela  to  Chile 
ami  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  national  cabinet  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  tlie  United  States  since  1909.  He  had  received  many  decorations 
from  his  own  and  other  countries,  the  one  in  which  he  took  most  pride 
being  probably  that  of  the  Busto  de  Bolivar,  tlie  highly  prized  order 
of  merit  bestowed  by  Venezuela,  lie  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  History,  famous  literary  society  of 
Venezuela. 

linniediatelv  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  (h'ath  of  Dr.  Rojas,  the 
Department  of  State  a])pointed  Mr.  Stedman  Hanks,  and  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Ihiion  ^Ir.  Francisco  J.  Vanes,  to  accomjiany  the  body 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Washington,  when'  it  was  met  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  police,  by  rejiresentatives  from  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  taken  to  the 
Venezuelan  Legation.  The  obituary  services  were  held  Tuesda}*, 
June  30,  following  which  the  body  was  taken  to  the  navy  yard, 
placed  on  board  the  Dolphin,  and  carried  to  Hampton  Roads,  where 
it  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Kansas.  This  battleship  takes  the 


riioti>^ra|)U  ity  ltarri>-hvs  iiiK- 

MKMBERS  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  COUPS  AT  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  LATE  MINISTER  ROJAS. 

Standing  from  right  to  left:  Sefiorita  Calderdn,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Bolivia;  Sr.  Don  Juan  Riafio  y  Oayangos,  ambassador  of  Spaiti;  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Mf-ndez, 
minister  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pczet,  minister  of  Peru;  Sr.  Don  Gonzalo  S.  Cdrdova,  minister  of  Ecuador;  Sr.  Don  Carlos  .Marfa  dc  Pena,  minister 
of  Uruguay;  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Racedo,  chargii  d’affaires  of  .\rgentina;  Sr.  Col.  Nicolas  Urciilhi  y  Cereijo,  military  attache  of  Spain:  Madame  Shah,  wife  of  the  Chinese 
minister;  Mr.  Kai  Fu  Shah,  minister  of  China;  Mr.  Yung  Kwai,  counselor  of  the  Chinese  legation;  Seiiora  de  Pezet,  wife  of  the  Peruvian  minister. 


Accompanying  the  President  is  his  chief  ai<l,  Col.  William  W.  Harts. 


I’hutoKi'aph  by  Harris-Kwing. 


THE  OFFICIAL  ESCOKT  ENTERING  THE  CHURCH. 

The  body  of  Senor  Dr.  Rojas  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  La  fluaira,  there  to 
be  received  in  form  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  but  funeral  services  were  held  in  Washington,  at  j 

._St,  Mathew's  church.  The  body  was  escorted  into  the  church  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  (at  the  left),  i 


1 


I’li.ilni-iiiiili  hv  Miir  il'-Kwini; 

M?:MnKRS.OF  THE  ENGINEER  CORPS  CARRYING  THE  CASKET.FROM^THE  CHCRCH. 

Standing  from  left  to  right:  Mr.  Kai  Fu  Shah,  minister  of  China,  and  his  wife;  Sr.  Col.  Nicolas  Urciillu  y  Cereijo,  military  attachi'  of  Spain;  Senor  Don  P.  R.  Rineones; 
Madame  Vines,  wife  of  the  as.sistant  director,  P.an  .\merican  Cnion;  Sr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Vanes,  assistant  director,  I%n  .\merican  Cnion;  Senor  Don  Euis  ChuriOn 
charge  d'atTaires  of  N’enezuela. 


by  Hari'iM-Kwin^^. 

TIIK  CAUKIAGK  OF  STATE  WITH  THE  HODV  OF  H.  E.  THE  LATE  MIMSTKH  OF  VEXEZl'ELA. 

Sfiior  Ur.  Pedro  Ezcquiel  Ilojas,  minister  of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States,  died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  26, 1914.  The  body  was  inimediatelv  brought  to  Washington 
imdcr  escort  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  I'an  ,\merican  Union,  and  a  soleimi  funeral  service  was  held  at  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  ft  was  then  taken  to  the 
Dolphin,  lying  in  the  I’otomac  Hiver,  and  carried  to  Hampton  Roads,  where  it  was  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Kansas  and  conveyed  to  I,a  Ciuaira,  Venezuela. 
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body  of  the  deceased  diplomat  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  where  the 
officials  of  that  Republic  receive  it  formally. 

On  learninj;  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rojas,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent 
a  personal  telegram  of  condolence  to  Atlantic  City,  as  did  also  the 
director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  ordered  the  flag  of 
Venezuela  lowered  to  lialf-mast,  to  remain  thus  until  the  body  had  left 
the  United  States.  The  Bulletin  takes  this  means  of  conveying  to 
the  Venezuelan  Government  and  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Rojas  the  sincere  condolences  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  l^nion. 

The  "overninjj;  boaril  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  a  meeting 
on  tlie  afti'inoon  of  Mondaj',  June  29,  1914,  attended  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  all  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington,  and  the  director  general  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  take  action  on  the  death  of 
the  minister  of  Venezuela,  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel  Rojas. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Secretar}*  of  State  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  board  made  tlie  following  remarks: 

Death  having  entered  our  circle  and  taken  away  one  of  our  most  respected  members, 
this  meeting  has  been  called  that  proper  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Union.  A 
resolution  will  be  introduced  in  a  moment,  but  1  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  deep  regret  which  1  feel  that  he  should  be  called  from  among  us.  Since  my 
connection  with  the  Union,  1  have  become  acquainted  with  him  and  have  learned  to 
appreciate  his  uniform  courtesy,  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  into  our  councils, 
and  the  sympathetic  intere.st  which  he  felt  in  all  that  concerned  Latin  America  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  shall  miss  him,  and  1  am  sure  1  speak  the  feelings  of 
all  of  my  countrymen  who  have  learned  to  know  him  personally,  when  I  express 
sincere  .sorrow  at  his  death  and  sympathy  with  those  who  survive  him. 

The  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  set  of  resolutions  expressing  the  profound  regret  of  the 
governing  hoard  at  the  death  of  one  of  their  most  loved  and  respected 
members  and  directing  that  copies  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  and  to  the  membei*s  of  his  family.  These 
resolutions  are  as  follows: 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  learned  with  deep  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  statesman.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Pedro  Ezequiel 
Rojas,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  L^’nited  States  of 
Venezuela,  resolves; 

First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  special  meeting  the  keen  sentiment  of  sorrow 
of  each  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  on  this  lamentable  event. 

Second.  That  this  expression  of  sorrow  be  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  and  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Rojas. 

Third.  That  the  chairman  of  the  governing  board  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  *  to  accompany  the  remains  of  the  late  minister  Rojas  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  for  Venezuela  (on  the  Dolphin  from  Washington  to  Hampton  Roads) . 

Fourth.  That  a  durable  wreath  be  sent  to  the  funeral  and  to  accompany  the  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place,  on  behalf  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

'  This  committee  as  appointed  was  composeilof  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Joaquin  Bernardo 
Calvo;  the  minister  of  Peru,  Sr.  Federi;-o  .\ffonsa  Pezet,  and  the  minister  of  Ecuador,  Sr.  Gonzalo  S.  de 
Cordova. 


Courtesy  ot  ('liiet'  Vt-oinaii  H.  A.  Itiu-kers.  H.  N. 

AHUIV.M,  i>F  Kl  N'KKAI-  ('t)UTK(iK  OK  Till'.  KATK  MINISTKK  HO.IAS  AT  THE  WASII- 
INGTOX  NAVY  YAUI) 


tVmrti’sj  ttC  Chirr  Vfimmu  li.  A.  llurkri’s.  I'.  H.  N. 

OKKK'ULS  I’AYINCi  THEIR  FINAL  UESPFXTS  AS  THE  ROHA'  OF  THE  MINISTER  IS 
TAKEN  ABOARD  THE  “DOLPHIN.” 


Courtesy  «»f  Jiiief  Yeoman  H.  A.  liiiekers.  V.  S.  S. 

CAUHYINCJ  THE  KEMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  Ml.NlSTEli  AHUAKl)  TH  E  “  |)(  >L  I'll  I N’.' 


Draped  in  the  national  colors  of  Venezuela  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Moral  tributes,  the  remains  of 
the  minister  were  conveyed  to  Hampton  Hoads,  Va.,  where  the  boily  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
“Kansas”  and  taken  to  La  Ouaira,  Venezuela. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

/  have  been  told  that  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  there 
are  very  high  protective  tariff  rates.  Is  this  true? 

Answer. — No.  Tjiitin  American  tarill's  are  to  be  classed  as  revenue. 
To  this  statement  there  are  but  few  exceptions  and  these  mainly  in 
Brazil,  where,  in  order  to  protect  the  cotton  and  some  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  protective  duties  are  imposed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Latin  American  cimntries  are  not  yet  to  any 
large  extent  manufacturing  centers,  or  at  least  not  manufacturers  of 
the  kind  of  goods  produced  in  Europe  and  America,  from  which  their 
imports  come.  The  protection  i»lea,  therefore,  has  but  little  or  no 
hold.  The  raising  of  revenue  and  the  develo])ment  of  the  country 
are  the  im|)ortaut  things.  We  lind,  therefore,  that  agricultural, 
mining  and  transportation  machinery  and  su])plies,  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  immigrants’  goods,  tools,  aiul  the  like,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  the  country,  are  either  duty  free  or  lightly  taxed, 
and  on  other  classes  of  goods,  even  on  luxuries,  the  duties  are  seldom 
so  high  as  to  discourage  imports.  A  falling  oil'  in  imports  would,  of 
course,  mean  a  falling  oil'  of  revenues. 

I  notice  from  daily  papers  that  an  auction  of  nitrate  lands  will  be  held 
soon  at  Santiago,  Chile,  but  do  not  understand  the  word  “quintal”  used 
as  to  area.  Will  you  explain? 

Answer. — A  quintal  in  Chile  refers  to  cubical  measurement, 'and  it 
signifies  a  weight  of  about  220  pounds.  The  value  of  the  land  in  the 
nitrate  section  of  Chile  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  probable  amount  of 
nitrate  that  may  be  extracted  therefrom.  JiThe  lands  are  divided  into 
plats  of  various  sizes;  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  auction,  we  note  that  in  the  Santa  Lucia  region  lot  A  has  been 
found  to  contain  about  2,546,o42  metrical  quintals,  and  the  minimum 
valuation  of  each  quintal  is  40  centavos,  or  about  144  cents  United 
States  money.  The  lands  in  question  are  located  in  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca,  and  belong  to  the  Chilean  Government,  and  the  auction 
will  be  held  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Chilean  Congress  dated 
January  29,  1914.  The  board  of  public  auction  will  conduct  the  sale. 

Please  explain  the  difference  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Puntarenas , 
and  state  the  location  of  each  city. 

Answer. — This  is  a  Spanish  word,  and  its  English  equivalent  is 
sandy  point.  There  are  numerous  places  bearing  the  Spanish  name. 
The  cities  located  in  Chile  and  Costa  Rica,  respectively,  are  the  most 
important;  and  by  international  agreement,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
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confusion,  tlic  Chilean  city  is  written  with  the  two  words  and  that  of 
Costa  Rica  as  one  word.  Punta  Arenas  is  the  soutliernmost  city  of 
tlic  world,  bein"  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
It  has  a  ])opulation  of  20,()()(),  has  wide  and  some  well-paved  streets; 
it  is  (),S9()  miles  by  sea  from  Xcw  York;  there  arc  about  2,000,000 
sheep  in  the  surrounding  territor}’,  and  it  is  also  a  fur  market  of 
some  imjiortance,  and  as  an  ocean  cross-roads  its  shipping  is  very 
active.  Punta  Arenas  is  the  only  South  American  cit}’  where  sleigh¬ 
ing  and  skating  are  pojndar  amusements. 

Puntarenas  is  Costa  Rica’s  ])rincipal  seaport  on  the  Pacific.  It  is 
situated  on  the  (lulf  of  Xicoya,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  and  has  about 
.'j.OOO  population.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  plying  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  and  is  distant  2,910  miles  from  the  former  city; 
many  local  steamers  also  serve  this  port,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  from  the  Caribbean  ])ort  of  Lirnon,  172  miles  distant.  The 
Costa  Rican  (lovernment,  realizing  the  greater  im])ortance  of  the  port 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  July  2,  191.3.  appropriated 
S2.o0,0()0  for  extensive  port  improvements. 

Can  land  be  obtained  on  the  Latin  Aineriean  Ilepublics  on  the  home¬ 
stead  plan,  or  free?  If  not,  at  about  what  prices  ean  it  be  seeured  and  in 
what  countries  for  aeirieultural  and  stoeh-raising  purposes? 

Answer. — -'ro  om*  acquainted  with  tin*  climate,  characR'r  of  soils, 
vt'getable  growths  and  possibilitic's.  markets  and  transportation  fa<  ili- 
tics.  social  customs,  and  habits  of  lih*  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
it  would  probably  be  suilicient  to  answer  the  above  by  a  simple 
allirmative.  Free  land  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising  can  be  had 
by  intending  settleis  in  |)ractically  all  of  the  Latin  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Hut  to  one  unactiuainted  with  these  things,  whih*  the  answer 
would  b(' strictly  true,  it  might  h(‘ dangerously  misleading.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  .Vmerican  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  with  small  capital  and  depcmd- 
ent  for  the  most  part  on  his  own  labor,  who  has  made  such  a  splendid 
success  in  our  own  West  on  homesteaded  lands, in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  in  the  hundredth,  too,  would  have  failed 
irretrievably  on  lands,  free  or  (ttherwise,  in  tropical  countries.  Ev(M1 
in  countries  not  tro])ical,  such  as  Argentina,  IT  uguay,  and  Chile,  with 
such  an  ecjuipment  his  chance  of  success  would  hav(‘  been  small 
indeeil.  What  was  true  in  the  past  is  generally  true  now.  Latin- 
.Vmerican  countries  offer  the  finest  kind  of  (*pportunities  in  agricultm-e 
and  stock  raising,  but  these  opportunities  are  only  for  those  with 
capital  and  experience.  The  larger  the  capital  and  the  more  the 
experience  the  better  the  opportunity.  To  such  free  lands  do  not 
ordinarily  appeal,  unless  the  enterprise  be  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Free  lands  are  undeveloped  lands  off  the  l.nes  of  transportation.  In 
9  cases  out  of  10  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  land  than  to  undertak('  the 
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huildinjr  of  traiisi)oitatiou  liius.  Jii  M('xico.  prior  to  tlu*  recent  dis- 
turhances.  a  few  Americans  of  small  means  under  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  hav<'  succeeded  on  Clovernment  free  lands;  so  likewis('  in  ('ul)a; 

t'  Imt  good  fr(‘(‘  land  is  not  to  he  had  in  ('nha. 

Mhat  is  the  correct  sptllinei  of  the  word  “  Mouttrreif'f 

Anmer. —  In  several  Spanislt  speaking  countries,  and  in  California, 
once  a  part  of  Mexico,  there  are  cities  with  the  name  “Monterey:” 
;*  this  is  an  old  and’a  correct  form  of  spelling  the  word.  In  Mexico  the 

*  capital  of  the  State  of  Xuevo  Leon  is  called  “Monterrey”  so  spelled 

I  in  accordance  with  a  recognized  phonetic  rule  of  the  Spanish  grammar 

which  allows  the  duplication  of  a  consonant,  especially  an  “r”  coming 
hi'tween  two  vowels  in  a  compound  word.  As  ^ronterrey  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  “Afonte”  and  “rey,  ”  ihe  rule  is  here  applicable.  Anotln'r 
and  a  practicahle  reason  is  that  the  Mexican  (lovernment,  to  facilitate 

!  postal  interchange,  decided  on  the  spoiling  of  “Monterrey,”  to  dis¬ 

tinguish  the  Afexican  city  from  the  (’alifornian  city  of  ’Aronterey.  ” 

^  Is  there  (imi  waij,  in  traveling  in  Latin  America  to  provide  against 

;  "siroche”  or  mountain  sickness? 

I  Answer. — Several  of  the  liest  railways,  in  etiuipping  theii  passenger 

coaches,  install  an  apparatus  to  supply  oxygen  to  those  who  may 
feel  the  mountain  sickness  coming  on,  as  the  train  advances  into 
high  altitudes,  at  about  8,000  feet  and  over.  Some  scientific  instru¬ 
ment  makers  have  devised  compact  apparatus — a  small  storage 
i  tank,  ])ortahle,  with  proper  stopcock  and  inhalation  tube — which 

j  ,  can  be  carried  by  the  individual  traveler,  and  from  which  he  can  take 

j  into  his  lungs  (and  thus  into  the  blood),  from  time  to  time,  oxygen 

1  in  sullicient  (piantities  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  the  rarified  air 

)  at  high  altitudes.  Such  apparatus  has  proved  successful  in  numerous 

I  instances. 

I 
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REVIEWS  I)F  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  FOR  1913. 

BECiIXXIXG  with  this  July  number  of  the  Bulletin,  reviews 
of  tlie  foreijin  commerce  of  the  Latin  Americjin  Republics 
for  tlie  ‘past  year  mtU  l;e  presented.  The  statistical  matter 
upon  which  these  reviews  are  based,  with  hut  few  excep¬ 
tions,  emanates  from  the  statistical  olllces  of  these  Republics,  either 
in  the  form  of  f'eneral  statistics  for  public  u.se  or  special  matter  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  matter  is  therefore  ollicial 
and  has  the  Government  sanction.  Of  course,  reports  from  20  dili'er- 
ent  countries,  o])eratin>;  under  dilferent  systems  of  collecting  and 
statin"  statistics,  would,  if  published  altogether  and  in  the  form 
received,  he  intellijjihle  to  those  only  bavin"  considerable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  several  statistical  systems  in  these  countries.  Por 
this  reason  it  is  necessary  in  present  in"  these  statistics  in  a  sin"le 
publication  to  so  rearranf;e  the  same  that  they  may  present  to  the 
reader  a  comple-te  and  systematic  whole.  This  work  of  compilation 
and  editin"  has  been  done  in  the  Pan  American  Union  with  "reat 
care  and  conscientiousness.  These  statistics  show  to  one  who  will 
carefully  examine  them,  as  perhaps  no  other  data  can  show,  the  great 
progress  and  advance  which  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  by 
the  20  Latin  American  Republics.  They  also  serve  to  answer  four 
out  of  five  inquiries  which  may  he  asked  by  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  these  countries.  In  this  number  appears  the  review 
for  Argentina,  to  he  immediately  followed  by  Paraguay  and  Guate¬ 
mala  and  by  the  other  countries  as  the  material  can  be  compiled 
and  edited. 


DESCRIPTIVE  pamphlets  OF  THE  REPUBLICS. 

Very  shortly  the  Pan  American  Union  will  begin  the  reissue  of  the 
series  of  pamplilets  descriptive  of  each  of  the  Latin-American  Re¬ 
publics.  Material  for  the  new  editions  is  now  being  collected.  These 
pamphlets  have  been  issued  for  the  last  four  years,  a  new  edition 
each  year,  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  They  con¬ 
tain  in  an  abridged  but  serviceable  form  much  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  history,  forms  of  government,  internal  development,  indus¬ 
tries,  railways,  educational  development,  and  statistics  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  foreign  trade.  Printed  in  uniform  size,  they  can  be  bound 
together,  making  a  book  of  valuable  reference  for  the  ordinary  in¬ 
quirer.  Requests  for  these  pamphlets  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
in  many  cases  even  the  large  editions  published  have  been  exhausted, 
so  that  this  organization  is  forced  every  year  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  edition. 
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Mr.  Rlanchard  has  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  and  :i 

was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  at  the  time  ofhis  elevation  to  the  position  of  minister  to  i  i 

Haiti.  The  numerous  charges  held  by  him  (luring  his  career  include  that  of  private  secretary  to  the  I  i 

miiiister  to  France,  18S.5-1S89,  and  again  1H<.K)-1S93;  secretary.  United  States  Commission  to  Parts  Expo- 
sition;  attach^,  American  Peace  Commission,  Paris,  18!W';  secretary,  Hague  I'eace  Conference,  1907;  1* 

third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Paris,  1900,  then  rising  to  the  position  of  first  secretary  of  that  embassy;  :  ■ 

delegate,  with  personal  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  Intcniational  Sanitary  Conference  at  Parts,  : 

1911;  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo,  1912;  and  now  minister  to  Haiti.  1 1 
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NEW  MINISTEH  FI{OM  THE  DOMINICAN  KEPUBEIC. 

Annouiicomoiit  is  made  of  the  ajipoiiitmeiit  as  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  jilenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Uejmhlic  at 
Washington  of  Sr.  Lie.  Dr.  Eduardo  Soler.  Dr.  Soler,  jirior  to  his 
a])pointment  to  Washinjjton,  occupied  the  position  of  minister  of 
finance  in  the  caiiinet  of  President  Bordas.  From  this  ])osition  he  is 
transferred  to  fill  on  hehalf  of  his  (fovernment  a  new  ])ost  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Accompanying;  him  as  secretary  of  legation  is  Si-.  Don  Luis 
(ialvan,  a  prominent  journalist  of  the  Republic.  The  Bulletin 
takes  this  ojiportimity  of  extendin';  to  both  of  these  <;entlemen  its 
heartiest  welcome  to  Washington,  with  the  hope  that  the}"  will  find 
residence  here  and  the  duties  attached  to  their  positions  pleasant 
and  a<;reeal)le.  In  particular,  it  extends  to  Dr.  Solei-  its  welcome  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  j;ovoinin<;  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  consider  the  l^nion  in  the  lij;ht 
of  a  secoml  home. 


THE  NATIONAI.  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'Phe  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  convened  in  Washington 
on  May  27  and  2S,  1914.  There  has  been  issued  a  full  report  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  convention,  from  which  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  great  amount  of  interest  now  being  manifested  by 
the  large  commercial  associations  and  business  houses  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  relating  to  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  Space 
forbids  the  entering  into  detail  of  the  matters  prominently  before  the 
convention.  One  subject  in  particular,  however,  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  convention^ and  that  was  the 
subject  of  reciprocity.  Attention  was  called^to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  the  first  beginnings 
in  reciprocity  trade  agreements,  particularly  with  the  Latin  American 
States.  With  Cuba  a  direct  measure  of  reciprocity  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  With  other  Latin  American  States  a  ver\'  generous  tariff 
treatment  of  their  exports  had  laid  the  basis  of  a  larger  trade.  In 
the  case  of  Brazil  this  ver}'  generous  tr<‘atment  had  produced  recog¬ 
nition  in  special  tariff  reductions  on  certain  American  goods.  It  was 
believed  that  similar  reciprocal  treatment^would  be  conducive  to  a 
larger  development  of  American  export  trade.  The  convention 
recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  the  negotiation  and  formulation  of  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  with  such  as  enjoyed  a  favoiable  position 
under  the  American  tariff.  The  natural  eipiities  of  the  situation,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  offered  a  natural 
basis  for  reciprocal  agreements  and  entitled  the  export  trade  of  tlie 
United  States  to  favorable  treatment. 
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HISPANIC-AMEUIC'AN  HISTORY  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  Hispaiiic-Anierican  History  and  Cieography  met 
in  Seville,  Spain,  from  April  26  to  May  1,  1914,  inclusive,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  English  Bulletin  for  dune,  1914,  page  793.  While 
a  general  desori])tion  of  the  cause  and  pur])ose  of  the  meeting  was 
given,  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  report  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  congress.  Recent  information,  however,  has  just  been 
i-eceived,  which  gives  in  some  detail  the  progress  made  by  the  meet¬ 
ings  from  d.\y  to  day,  and  indicates  that  many  line  papers  were  read, 
and  much  enthusiasm  shown,  not  only  for  the  work  performed  and 
outhned  for  future  gatherings,  but  for  the  generous  and  sincere 
hospitality  with  which  the  guests  were  treated  by  tlieir  hosts  in  Seville- 
It  is  of  value  to  reproduce  here*  the  conclusions  of  the  congress,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  as  follows:  (1)  The  congress  expresses  its  fervent 
desire  for  peace  in  the  Americas.  (2)  The  congress  will  meet  period¬ 
ically  hereafter  in  cities  of  America  and  Spain,  the  next  session  to 
i)e  held  in  Seville  during  the  exposition  (1916),  an  invitation  being 
extended  to  the  congress  which  is  to  meet  in  Washington  this  year 
(1914)  to  join  in  that  meeting.  (3)  The  congress  requests  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  open  until  the  next  session,  the  exhibition  of  maps 
and  manuscripts  now  on  view  in  the  l^onja  building.  (4)  The  congress 
declares  that  Spain  as  a  nation  was  not  responsible  for  excesses  which 
occurred  during  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the  Americas. 
(5)  The  congress  e.xpresses  its  desire*  that  the  countries  of  Spanish 
America  maintain  in  vigor,  and  perfect  all  necessary  means  to  im¬ 
prove  moralW  and  materialh*  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  America, 
thus  following  the  high  example  of  solicitude  which  Spain  always 
has  held.  (6)  The  congress  believes  advisable  the  creation  of  an 
international  center  of  historic  investigation  in  Madrid  or  Seville. 
(7)  The  congress  does  not  believe  it  within  its  attributes  to  decide 
a  question  of  titles,  yet  expresses  the  hope  that  in  time  the  name 
“Spanish  America  may  be  generally  used.  (8)  The  congress  requests 
that  the  archives  of  Spanish  cities  lx*  opened  to  students.  (9)  The 
congress  will  ask  that  the  grand  cross  of  Alfonso  XII  be  given  Sefior 
Don  Pedro  Torres  Lanzas.  (10)  The  congress  requests  the  minist(*i- 
of  public  instruction  to  create  a  center  for  study  of  Americana  and 
to  complete  the  erection  of  a  professorship  of  geography.  (11)  The 
congress  thanks  the  cit}'  of  Seville  for  naming  a  street  Vasco  Xufiez 
de  Balboa.  (12)^The  congress  hopes  that  other  cities  will  do  the 
same.  (13)  The  congress  wiU  request  the  Government  to  name  a 
unit  of  the  existing  [army  foi*  Balboa,  or  so  to  name  the  next  unit 
organized.  (14)  The  congress  requests  the  reprc'sentatives  of  foreign 
governments  present  to  ask  them  to  name  streets  ors(|uares  for  Bal¬ 
boa,  and  to  request  the  Government  of  Panama  to  erect  a  rough  monu- 
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mont  on  the  height  from  whicli  Balboa  saw  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
an  inscription  reading:  “From  this  point  tlie  first  European,  aston¬ 
ished,  saw  the  so-called  Sea  of  the  South,  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
was  a  Spaniard,  Vasco  Xiifiez  de  lialboa,  led  hitlu'r  hy  an  Indian, 
native  son  of  this  soil,  on  September  25,  1513.” 


PANAMA  CANAL  TONNAGE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Pan  American  P'nion  has  received  from  the  executive  ollice  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  Circular  No.  073,  signed  by 
George  W.  Goethals,  governor,  containing"  advice  and  information 
for  shipowners  and  masters  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  certificates  of 
vessels  expecting  to  use  the  Panama  Canal.  The  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  circular  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rules  for  measurement  do  not 
conform  with  those  ordinarily  administered;  by  the  oflicials  of  the 
Suez  Canal  or  the  rules  for  measurement  in  general  use  in'  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Vessels  must  have  specific  measure¬ 
ments  conforming  to  the  Panama  rules.  The  collector  of  customs  of 
New  York,  and  probably  later  of  other  American  ports  and  oflicials 
of  certain  designated  foreign  ports,  are  authorized  to  measure  vessels 
under  the  Panama  rules  and  to  issue  the  required  certificates.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  measurements  according'^ to  the  Panama  rules,  it 
is  intended,  shall  be  offered  at  the  home  port  of  all  vessels  contem¬ 
plating  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  vessels  shall  provide  themselves 
with  these  certificates  f)efore  arriving  in  canal  waters.  However,  in 
case  a  vessel  has  not  such  a  certificate,  entrance  to  the  canal  will  not 
be  denied  her,  but  propiT  measurements  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
canal  waters.  It  would  be  of  assistance  and  save  time  if  she  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complete  set  of  blue  prints  ami  a  copy  of  the  measui’c- 
ments  made  when  her  ordinary  tonnage  certificate  was  received  as 
weU  as  this  certificate  itself.  Vessels  provided  with  special  Panama 
certificates  wUl  suffer  no  delay  in  transit.  The  right  of  the  canal 
authorities  t()  check  and  correct  cert  ideates  of  measurements  made 
elsewhere  is  reserved. 


HOUSTON  TOIRISTS  IN  THE  C-VRIBBEAN. 

An  organization  of  business  men  from  the  cit\"  of  Houston,  Texas, 
has  secured  a  steamer  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  taken  prac¬ 
tically  all  cabin  accommodations  for  a  special  cruise  in  Caribbean 
waters.  The  party  will  visit  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica,  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  principal  ports  in  these  Republics.  The  South  has  a 
wholesome  interest  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  bordering  on  the  Caribbean.  This  interest  is  mani- 
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Tlie  new  envoy  cxtrnordinarj’  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Doininiean  Hepublie  to  the  United 
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fested  daily  and  evidencod  by  iiiquirios  and  requests  for  special 
information  coining  from  the  Soutliern  States.  All  of^this  tends  to 
establish  a  greater  degree  of  good  will  and  friendship  and  a  greater 
development  of  commerce  with  these  counti-ios.  The  tourists  from 
Houston  will  no  doubt  carry  back  to  their  homes,  in  addition  to 
a  large  amount  of  general  information,  more  particular  knowledge 
directly  affecting  the  trade  relations  between  the  ITiited  States  and 
its  southern  neighbors. 

DARTMOUTH  “  ALL  ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT”  PRUE. 

Information  has  just  reached  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
Dartmouth  College  that  the  Barrett  cup  and  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Paul  Witmer  Loudon  of  the  senior  class.  This  cup,  donated 
some  time  ago  byThe  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
is  presented  tor  the  first  time  this  3’ear.  Final  commencement  of 
the  college  and  the  reunion  of  his  class  falls  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  graduation  from  the  college  of  the  director  general. 
The  cup  is  awarded  for  all-round  achievement  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  students  of  the  three  upper  classes,  achievement  being  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  excellence  in  character,  dependjxbilit\’,  scholarship, 
physical  development,  athletic  skill,  and  popularit}’.  The  cup 
remains  with  the  college,  but  each  year  has  engraved  upon  it  the 
name  of  the  student  selected.  As  a  permanent  token  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  and  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  In*  his  fellow  students, 
the  fortunate  man  chosen  receives  and  keeps  as  his  own  a  medal 
suitably  engraved  and  lettered. 


DIPI.OMATIC  OFFICERS  RECEIVE  UNIVERSITV  DEGREES. 

Two  ot  the  distinguished  Latin-AmericaM  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  accrediti'd  to  Washington,  Senor  Dr.  Romuio  S.  Naon,  Minister 
of  Argentina,  and  Senor  Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Minister  ot 
Peru,  have  recently  had  conferred  upon  them  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  laws  bv'  rejiresentative  American  universities.  Dr.  Xaon  enjoved 
the  unique  oxjierience  of  receiving  the  degr(>(>  of  doctor  of  laws  on 
successive  davs  from  Yale  and  Harvard,  two  of  the  most  famous 
universities  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pezet  was  given  the  same 
degree  bv  Miami,  which  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  ('entral  West.  When  Public  Orator  Prof.  (Toss, 
on  June  17,  bestowed  Yale's  degree  ui)on  Dr.  Xaon,  lie  introduced 
him  as  follows: 

Hefore  cKiuiiii;  to  \Vasliin>;toii  a.<  ambassador  ironi  the  Ari;cntiiio  Kcimblic  Sciior 
Nadn  had  had  a  brilliant  oarcer  in  bis  own  country  as  lawyer  and  statesman-  -a  leader 
of  the  .trgentine  bar.  prol'es.sor  of  constitutional  law  in  the  University  of  Muenos 
.\ires,  a  representative  in  the  .National  (Ameress.  and  Minister  of  .lustice  and  Public 


Phototriapli  hy  Hai  rls-K»  ini;. 

MONS.  SOLON  MEXOS, 

Who  has  again  been  designated  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary'  of  Haiti  to  the  United 
States.  Mons.  Menos  was  the  Haitian  minister  at  Washington  from  November,  1911,  to  July,  1913, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  minister,  Mons.  Ulrick  Duvivier.  The  news  of  Mons.  Menos’s 
return  to  the  capital  has  been  pleasantly  received  by  his  many  friends  both  in  official  and  private  circles. 
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liistructiou  in  tin-  Cahinct.  ll('  was  tlie  autlmr  nf  tlic  law  estalilisliinu:  tin*  present 
oreanizalinn  ol'  justice  in  Mueiins  Aires  anil  of  the  reirnlations  irevernintr  eilucatiiiii  in 
the  cotnniereial,  industrial,  atid  art  selniids — laws  havins'  as  their  ultimate  aim  the 
development  of  eonstitutional  Government  throuir.iout  the  .Vriri'iitine  Republic. 
Senor  Xaiin  has  now  come  into  international  lame  hy  the  part  that  he  has  taken  in 
adju.stinG  the  dilliculties  with  Mexico.  It  was  a  delicate  situation  that  reiiuired  of 
him  and  his  associates  the  tact  and  ri'sourcefulness  of  the  most  skilled  diplomacy. 
The  conference  at  Xiaitara  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  international  relations 
between  the  ftreat  powers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  Harvard,  on  the  followinii  day,  President  Lowell  referred  to  Dr. 
Xaon  as  follows: 

Philosopher,  ]>oet.  educator,  jurist,  and  statesman.  A  diplomat  steadfastly  laboriiiG 
for  peace,  and  by  his  efforts  and  his  personality  drawing  us  clo.ser  to  the  great  Republics 
of  South  America. 

When  President  Hughes  conferred  Miami's  dejjree  of  doctor  of 
laws  upon  the  Peruvian  minister,  Dr.  Pezet,  he  said: 

Upon  you,  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet.  soldier,  statesman,  diplomat,  in  recognition  of 
your  scholarly,  sympathetic  ajtpreciation  of  tlie  problems  confronting  the  American 
Republics,  and  of  your  large  contributions  toward  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer 
frieitdship  between  our  great  countries,  by  a  vote  of  the  university  senate,  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  atid  by  the  authority  granted  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Miami  University  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  in  te.stimony  of  which  you  are 
presetted  with  this  dijiloma  aitd  itivested  with  the  . . I  of  your  academic  rank. 


TEACHING  OF  SPANISH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  educational  directory  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  United  Sttites  enumerates  nearly  300  collejjes  and  univei-sities 
in  the  country  wherein  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language  is  olfered 
students.  Courses  embrace  all  subjects  from  the  most  elementary 
up  to  a  critical  study  of  the  literature,  classical  and  contemporary, 
of  both  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  In  addition,  in  certain  uni¬ 
versities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  are  courses  covering  matters  other 
than  educational  having  to  do  with  Latin  America.  In  some  of  the 
colleges,  as  for  instance  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Spanish  is  received  in  the  entrance  examinations  and  in  the  requisites 
for  a  degree  on  a  par  with  French  ami  Gc.nian.  The  teaching  of 
Spanish  and  the  study  of  the  language  grows  apace  in  the  United 
States,  in  season,  and  perhaps  out  of  season,  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  for  years  encouraged  this  very  thing.  An  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  should 
be  presented  to  every  student  in  the  country,  and  it  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  everyone  what  a  great  influence  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  this  beautiful  language  and  literature  has  exerted. 
In  particular  the  Pan  American  I'nion  has  urgi'd  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  in  the  business  schools  of  the  country,  and  every  day  shows 


0U(;AX1ZIN<:  COMMITTKK  ok  TIIK  N’INTII  intkknationai,  concuess  ok  stidents 
TO  HE  IIEI.l)  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  I'Kl  OrAV,  l(tI5. 

With  the  hearty  eimperation  of  Ooveniinem  otrieials  and  eiliuational  leaders,  the  Kriittiiayan  orpaniziii); 
commiuee  is  endeavorint;  to  iiiaVe  this  conKress,  meetitiK  in  South  .Vmerica  for  the  first  iime,  the  most 
sneeessfiil  in  its  history.  Dr.  Haltasar  Hriim  (1),  minister  of  foreign  allairs  and  public  instruction, 
Itesides  iKtinc  a  noted  educational  reformer,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  IcK’al  student  organization, 
and  he  has  used  his  good  ollices  to  seotire  matiy  privileges  for  the  student  delegates.  The  president  of 
the  Urugtiayan  orgaiuzing  committee  is  Sr  Hafael  I'apurro  (2),  direrdor  general  of  the  International 
Hurcau  of  American  Students  iOficini  fiilrmachinal  Vnittruitaria  Amiricaiia)  at  .Montevideo.  Sr. 
Enrique  K.  liiicro,  secretary  general  of  the  committee,  is  the  assistant  liirector  secretary  of  the  student 
bureau.  Messrs.  Capiirro  and  liiiero  have  Iieen  <lesignate(i  delegates  from  I  ruguay  to  the  Koiirlh  (Con¬ 
gress  of  .\merican  .students  at  Santiago.  Chile.  September.  Hdl. 
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that  in  these  schools  the  teachintr  is  becoming  more  general.  Like¬ 
wise  there  has  been  great  advance  made  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  country.  Recently  the  board  of  education  of  Xew  York  City 
ruled  that  a  separate  department  of  Spanish  be  created  in  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  and  that  boys  entering  after  September,  1914, 
may  take  Spanish  on  a  par  with  French,  German,  and  Latin,  De  Witt 
Clinton  is  not  a  commercial  high  school,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the 
better  illustration  of  the  constant  and  spreading  interest  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  language.  Spanish  has  been  added  to  the  modern  language  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  Porter  Military  Academy  of  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Spanish  will  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  has  recently  added  two  teachers  of 
Spanish  in  the  schools.  The  Conference  of  Southern  Commercial  Sec¬ 
retaries,  which  met  in  Vicksburg  in  June,  went  upon  record  as  urging 
that  Spanish  be  a  part  of  the  systematic  instruction  offered  in  the 
schools  of  the  South.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  much  reason  to 
be  gratified  in  this  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  Spanish  now  being 
manifested  in  this  country. 


CO.STA  RICA  AM)  ITS  .MIM.STER. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  devoted  considerable  space 
to  an  article  descrii)tive  of  Costa  Rica  and  dealing  with  its  affairs 
and  appreciative  of  the  character,  ability,  and  work  of  Minister 
Calvo.  It  ])ointed  out  that  Costa  Rica,  although  one  of  the  smallest 
countries  of  the  world,  both  in  area  and  in  po])ulation,  enjoys  tlie 
distinction  of  having  its  minister  in  Washington,  Sehor  Don  Joaipiin 
Bernardo  Calvo,  as  the  ranking  diplomat  in  the  grade  of  minister. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  term 
of  residence,  in  all  cases  outrank  ministers,  Senor  C'alvo  would  be  the 
ranking  diplomat  of  any  grade  in  Wasliington.  His  resilience  in 
Washington  as  ri'prescntative  of  his  country  has  continued  over 
1.5  years,  more  than  3  years  longer  tlian  that  of  the  minister  next 
in  rank  and  more  than  5  years  longer  than  that  of  any  othi'r  Latln- 
American  representative.  Wliile  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  smallest 
States,  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  backward  States.  Its  boast 
that  it  has  more  schoolmasters  than  soldiers,  which  is  true,  illus¬ 
trates  the  national  trend  of  this  small  country  toward  culture  and 
progress. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  COEOMIIIA. 

Among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  pre  Columbian 
history  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  extending  from  Colombia 
south  to  Chile,  have  bee  i  the  investigatio.is  a  id  pib'.icatioas  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  of  Prof.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  Loubat  professor  of 
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Aincrican  archaiolojry  in  ('oliiini)ian  rniversity.  Wliilo  tliese  inves¬ 
tigations  have  not  extended  over  a  very  long  })enod,  Prof.  Sa^^lle’s 
first  trip  to  the  west  coast  was  made  in  1900,  they  liavc  assumed  an 
importance  iti  the  scientific  world  of  a  very  high  degree.  Ilis  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Soutl>  American  Arclueology,  the  result  of  studies 
made  during  a  voyage  of  the  year  before  to  Ecuador,  and  dealing 
principally  with  the  antiipiities  of  Manabi  in  that  Republic,  and  later 
pamphlets  issued  since  1907,  and  in  particular  a  pamphlet  on  the 
decoration  of  teeth,  reviewed  in  the  .lime  number  of  this  Bult.etin, 
have  all  contributed  to  place  Prof.  Saville  in  the  first  rank  of  Ameri¬ 
canists.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  the  Bueletix  records  the 
fact  that  another  expedition  to  this  region,  organized  by  Prof. 
Saville,  sailed  from  New  York  in  May.  Included  in  the  party  was 
Dr.  Foster  Saville,  also  well  known  as  an  explorer,  and  Prof.  Saville’s 
son,  Randolph  Saville.  Their  destination  is  ('olomhia  and  their  hope 
is  to  uncover  many  archa3ologic  remains  hitherto  untouched  by 
earlier  investigator.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  staff  of 
40  native  assistants. 


THIS  year's  mohonk  coxeer ence. 

The  Mohonk  (\mference  on  International  Arbitration  bail  its 
twentieth  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Mohonk  the  last  week  in  May. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  on  record.  Mohonk  is  international 
and  all  the  world  has  its  say  there.  The  delegation  from  Europe  was 
larger  than  usual  and  Asia  was  represented  by  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington.  Latin  America  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  heard 
at  Mohonk,  and  this  year  especially  cordial  was  the  rece]ition  given 
to  its  representatives.  The  addresses  of  Sefiores  Ignacio  Calderon, 
of  Bolivia,  and  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  of  Peru,  received  the  courtesy 
and  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Of  special  significance 
was  the  series  of  resolutions  presented  in  reference  to  the  mediatory 
efforts  exerted  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  committee  drafting  these  resolu¬ 
tions  had  such  names  as  those  of  John  R.  Mott,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and 
Elmer  R.  Brown  and  were  in  biief  as  follows: 

That  tlio  Mohonk  conference  seiulf*  felicitations  and  greetings  to  Niagara  Falls.  That 
this  conference  has  steadily  advocated  international  arbitration  and  mediation,  and 
rejoices  therefore  that  the.«e  three  Republics  of  South  America  have  tendered  their 
good  ollices  to  that  end,  which  marks  a  new  era  of  better  understanding  between  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  to  the  commission  is  pledged  the  heartiest 
support  an<l  earnest  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which  will  be  a  new 
milestone  in  the  forward  n'.arch  of  world  peace  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  effort 
to  stay  war  through  conciliation  and  mediation.  The  Mohonk  conference  prays  for 
the  full  realization  of  that  high  and  holy  mission. 


l».v  Harris-Kw  iM»4. 


II.  K.  AUTlirU  SCII(>KN'KKIJ>,  KS(^, 

SctTotary  of  fho  IfnilOil  Stalos  loKatiiiii  at  Moiilcvideo,  rniguay. 

Mr.  .S<-liopnfel(i  wa,s  liorii  in  I’roviiU'iice,  U.  I.,  .laimary  :{1,  Ks'.i.  Ilo  i.-;  a  yraii- 
natc  of  (iPor(;e  Washinuloii  I  nivor'iily,  from  which  he  received  llie  decrees 
of  A.  It.  and  A.  M.,  ami  where  he  laiicht  history  for  several  .vears.  Com- 
mcncinc  his  ollicial  career  as  consular  acenl  in' Caracas  in  I'.dd,  he  later 
l)eeame  confidential  clerk  to  the  .\ssistant  Secretary  of  State  in  l<.il2,  and  was 
appointed,  after  examination,  third  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nojilc,  Fehriiary  l.'i,  1:112.  In  .Vnenst  of  the  follo  vinc  .vear  .Mr.  Schoenfehl 
was  promoteil  to  the  rank  of  secretary  to  the  lecation  above  tiamcd. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  ■/ 

Art  and  Archseology  is  the  iiaino  of  the  new  magazine  j)ul)lishe(l 
at  Wasliington,  I).  C'.,  l)y  the  Arehaeologieal  Institute  of  America. 
It  is  to  he  issued  every  other  month  during  1914,  and  thereiifter 
monthly.  It  takes  the  jdaee  of  tlie  former  quarterly  Bui.i.ktin 
published  by  the  institute,  and  owing  to  its  nonteclinieal  character 
and  attractive  new  style,  as  well  as  to  the  broader  field  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  will  aj)pe<il  to  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than  did  the 
former.  No.  1  of  Volume  I  has  just  come  to  this  reviewer’s  desk 
and  in  general  excellence  of  matter  and  illustration  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Tiresome  technical  detail  has  heen  eliminated  from 
the  articles,  while  the  illustrations  are  triumphs  of  the  modern 
printei-s’  art  in  mechanical  execution  and  in  their  artistic  excellence 
must  a])])eal  to  everyone.  In  short,  the  new  magazine  is  meant  to 
cover  the  field  of  art  and  archaeology  for  the  benefit  of  the  unscien¬ 
tific  public  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  high  editorial  and  artistic 
standards,  to  retain  the  interest  of  the  savant. 

In  its  initial  number  the  leading  article,  “Master])ieces  of  Aboriginal 
Ameriean  Art,"  by  W.  II.  Holmes,  will  carry  an  esi)ecial  aj)])eal  to 
our  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a  ])articular  ])hase  of  the 
sculj)tural  and  architectural  art  of  the  aiicient  builders  of  Yucatan, 
other  sections  of  Mexcio,  aTid  ('entral  America,  concerning  which  we 
have  heretofore  j)ublished  numerous  original  articles  and  reviews  of 
other  publications.  Dr.  Holmes  treats  of  the  stuccowork  of  these 
ancient  artists  most  com])rehensively  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  rather  extensively,  as  follows: 

Archscolofiical  research  is  the  >;reat  retriever  of  Iniinan  history.  The  story  of  the 
far  past — the  aj^es  that  have  sli])])e(l  unrecorded  from  the  kn<  wledge  of  men— can  he 
krown  only  throu<;h  a  study  of  the  crumhling  remains  of  such  works  as  time  has 
spared.  In  the  New  World,  called  .\meriea.  written  history  can  tell  us  of  the  ])eoj>lc-s 
ard  ciilture  for  the  insignificant  period  of  412  years  only.  Beyond  this  our  resources 
are  limited  to  a  mea<'er  body  of  untrustworthy  tradition  ami  to  the  scattered  traces 
of  the  things  that  nnm  have  made.  By  a  study  of  the  latter,  the  history  of  the  red 
race  and  its  cultural  achievements  may  he  carried  backward  ihroutrh  the  centuries 
and  the  <;eolofric  a<;es  to  the  frontier  of  the  "reat  unknown. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  a  study  of  the  material  culture  of  the  American 
ahoripiines  rev<‘als  the  long-forgotten  ])ast  of  that  ])eo])le,  it  illumines  with  ])articular 
clearness  the  course  of  events  jwevailing  among  all  nations  during  the  ages  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  written  history.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cultural  achievements  of  the 
tribes  are  more  diversified  and  mature  than  the  world  has  realized  until  now.  The 
virile  geniiis  of  the  ])eoj)le  is  shown  in  many  fields-  in  architecture,  sculjtture,  paint¬ 
ing,  metallurgy,  the  textile  arts,  and  es])ecially  in  the  i)lastic  arts,  and  it  is  to  a  single 
phase  of  the  latter  that  1  desire  to  dirwt  attention  in  this  ])lace. 
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PLATE  I.  ALTAR  PIECE,  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BEAU  RELIEF. 

A  masterpiece  of  stucco  work,  Palen(|ue,  Cliiapas,  described  in  “Masterpieces  of  .Vboripinal  American  Art,’’  by  W.  H, 
Holmes,  in  Art  and  Arcbolseogy  for  July,  1914. 
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That  a jwople  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  humble  plane  of  the  Stone  Age  nhould 
have  excelled  in  Huch  a  branch  of  decorative  handicraft  as  stucco  is  indeed  remarkable, 
for  stucco  does  not  come  into  being  until  the  building  arts  are  advanced  to  the  stage 
where  mural  treatment  of  the  highest  oixler  is  required,  yet  we  find  the  jieoplee  of 
Middle  America  lavishing  embellishments  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  on  the  walls 
of  their  temples,  exterior  ard  interior,  on  jiillars  and  colunms,  on  roof  surfaces  and 
on  lofty  crests  erected  for  the  sole  purjiose  of  plastic  and  sculptural  disjilay,  and 
even  on  the  faces  of  the  jivTamids  on  which  the  temjdes  were  built.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  examjiles  may  be  briefly  described. 

Izamal:  Among  the  cities  of  northern  Yucatan  numerous  crumbling  structures  fur¬ 
nish  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pre-Columbian  days.  In  the  present  humble  village 
of  Izamal,  just  west  of  the  public  square  and  occupying  the  back  lots  and  gardens  of 
half  a  dozen  dwellings,  are  the  remains  of  a  pyramid  which  at  one  time,  doubtless, 
supported  on  its  summit  an  imposing  temple,  as  did  many  other  pyramids  in  the  Mayan 
Province.  Portions  of  the  debris  that  formerly  veiled  the  walls  had  been  removed  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  along  the  southern  end  and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  sides. 
On  the  eastern  face  I  found  the  weatherbeaten  and  badly  mutilated  remains  of  a  great 
stucco  head  modeled  in  the  round.  Originally  it  must  have  been  a  most  striking  work. 
The  face,  some  G  feet  in  breadth  and  7  feet  in  height,  was  boldly  wrought  and  neatly 
finished  and  j)ainted.  The  illustration  shows  it  as  it  appeared  about  40  years  ago;  to¬ 
day  hardly  a  trace  remains.  *  *  *  Lizana  states  that  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Izamal 
was  the  home  of  Itzmat-ul,  the  great  god  and  oracle  of  northern  Yucatan,  and  the  open 
mouth  and  the  altar  shelf  projecting  below  suggest  that  this  head  may  have  been  the 
mask  behind  which  the  oracle  delivered  his  messages  to  the  people.  The  head,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Stephens  (fig.  4),  appears  to  have  been  high  up  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
pyramid  and  must  now  be  entirely  obliterated. 

The  western  face  of  the  ]>yramid  has  been  partially  freed  of  debris,  thus  exposing  the 
massive  hewn  stone  walls,  part  of  a  stairway,  and  a  very  interesting  example  of  stucco 
design — a  colossal  human  figure  iu  strong  relief,  possibly  a  companion  piece  to  tliat 
Bjwken  of  by  Charnay  as  a  crouching  tiger.  The  prostrate  figure  occupies  a  panel  about 
4  feet  high  and  8  feet  long,  and  faces  tlie  south.  It  rests  apparently  on  knees  and 
elbows,  and  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  plumes  and  symbolic  devices.  Later  pho¬ 
tographs  of  these  figures  show  merely  battered  traces  of  what,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Maya  city,  must  have  been  imposing  and  attractive  works. 

Palenque;  The  builders  of  Palenque,  a  ruined  city  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
so  far  as  the  monuments  show,  were  the  greatest  masters  of  stucco  in  America.  Stucco 
was  their  chief  reliance  in  all  matters  of  finish  and  decoration,  interior  and  exterior. 
In  the  great  building  known  as  the  palace  and  its  associated  temples  there  are  some¬ 
thing  like  80  heavy  exterior  columns,  rectangular  in  section,  varying  from  3  to  6  feet 
or  more  in  width,  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  6  to  12  feet  in  height,  which 
separate  the  entrances  and  support  the  entablatures  of  the  fafades.  Half  as  many 
more  served  the  same  purpose  in  the  various  courts  and  interior  corridors.  All  were 
faced  with  glyphic  inscriptions  and  masterly  groups  in  stucco  executed  in  low  relief. 

The  roof  spaces,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  were  treated  as  panels  and  filled 
with  compositions,  often  in  bold  relief  and  of  remarkable  freedom  of  handling.  They 
embodied  human  figures,  grotesque  masks,  and  mythic  monsters  skilfully  grouped  and 
surrounded  with  florid  decorations.  The  roof  crests  with  which  most  of  the  buildings 
were  crowned,  erected  for  the  single  purpose  of  giving  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  stucco- 
worker,  were  even  more  richly  embellished,  and  many  remains  of  the  subjects  still 
cling  to  the  lofty  facades  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries.  *  *  * 

A  small  ruined  structure  near  the  river  bank,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above 
the  “palace,”  is  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Beau  Relief.  Its  most  interesting 
feature  was  an  altar  piece  in  stucco  in  moderately  bold  relief.  Charnay  states  that 
the  figure  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  I  found  that  a  small  portion  remains  and  affords 


A  colossal  lica<i  (k'scriticii  and  Ik'iircd  by  Stcpticns,  found  on  llic  pyramid  front.  Izainal, Mexico.  (Illustrating 
“ Masterpieces  of  .\boriginal  .Vmerican  Art,"  by  \V.  II.  Holmes',  in  .Art  and  .Arcba'ology  for  July.  19U.) 
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the  opportunity  of  detPrmitiing  the  nature  and  style  of  tlie  work.  The  subject, 
as  depicted  by  Waldeck,  consists  of  a  single  figure,  nearly  life  size,  seated  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  pose  on  a  cushioned  throne  which  t(‘rminates  at  the  right  and  left  in  tiger  heads, 
the  conventional,  angular  seat  being  su]>{)orted  by  two  legs,  niodcded  to  rei)r(sent 
the  feet  of  the  animal.  I  consider  it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  have  had  tin* 
opportunity  of  examining  the  remnant  of  this  remarkable  master])iece,  and  take 
especial  pleasure  in  testifying,  so  far  as  a  study  of  the  fragment  will  warrant,  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  and  drawings  published  by  Waldeck.  No  part  vi  the 
human  figure  remains  save  jterhaps  a  bit  of  the  right  knee,  and  the  tiger  heads  are 
nearly  all  gone;  but,  with  an  engraving  of  Waldeck’s  drawing  in  my  hand,  I  studied 
the  remains  of  drapery  and  the  modeling  of  the  animal  features  of  the  chair  with 
great  minuteness  and  found  the  drawing  accurate  save  that  the  artist  has  not  caught, 
or  the  engraver  has  failed  to  preserve,  the  full  vigor  of  the  work.  The  drapery  is 
modeled  in  a  masterly  way,  and  the  subtle  lines  of  the  foot  and  claws  of  the  cat  are 
forcibly  suggested.  *  *  * 

As  a  work  of  art  this  bas-relief  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  representative 
relief  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  balance  of  parts 
and  grace  of  line  has  few  rivals.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  as  if  to 
call  attention  to  the  glyphic  inscription  toward  which  the  face  is  turned,  while  the 
left  hand  is  raised,  the  index  finger  pointing  upward. 

The  imprint  of  portions  of  the  figure  still  remains  upon  the  wall,  and  the  remnant 
as  it  stands  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  technique  of  the  worker 
in  stucco.  The  roughly  laid-up  wall  was  covered  somewhat  evenly  with  plaster; 
then,  as  the  modeling  advanced,  where  the  relief  was  high,  bits  of  stone  were  set  in, 
making  a  framework  for  the  prominent  features.  Where  strong  projecting  portions 
were  to  be  added  shallow  pits  were  dug  in  the  masonry  as  sockets  for  the  projecting 
stones.  Mortar  was  then  carried  over  all,  rough  shajting  the  form;  perfection  of 
modeling  was  made  po.ssible  by  employing  finer  grained  mixtures,  and  finish  was 
given  by  polishing  and  painting. 

'riio  iirticlo  closes  by  fjivii’j'  the  (lcscri})ti()fi  by  Stt'phctis  of  a  tcmjtlc 
at  Labiia,  the  fitial  jtarafijrapb  bt'ii!}': 

*  *  *  Its  doom  is  sealed.  Human  power  can  not  save  it;  but  in  its  ruins  it 
gave  a  grand  idea  of  the  scenes  of  barbaric  magnificence  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  when  all  her  cities  were  entire.  The  figures  and  ornaments  on  this 
wall  were  painted;  the  remains  of  bright  colors  are  still  visible,  defying  the  action  of 
the  elements.  If  a  solitary  traveler  from  the  Old  World  could  by  some  strange  accident 
have  visited  this  aboriginal  city  when  it  was  yet  perfect,  his  account  would  have 
seemed  more  fanciful  than  any  in  Eastern  story,  and  been  considered  a  subject  for 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments. 

The  Headwaters  of  the  Paraguay,  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  June^ 
is  the  subtitle  of  the  third  of  the  series  of  tirticles  by  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  cofitributed  under  the  getieral  title  of  “A  Ilunter-Xaturalist 
in  the  Braziliati  Wilderness.’’  The  outfit  for  the  expedition  itito  the 
interior  of  Brazil  had  beeti  gathered  atid  the  entire  Roosevelt  party 
finally  assembled  at  Co  rumba  and,  together  with  Col.  Rondon  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Brazilian  cotititigent,  embarked,  on  Christmas 
Day,  on  the  little  river  steamer,  the  Nyoac,  for  the  jourtiey  up  the 
Paraguay  River.  Side  tri])s  uj)  the  Sao  Lourenco  and  (’uyaba  Rivers 
were  made,  the  objective  point  on  the  latter  being  a  large  fazenda, 
or  ranch,  wdiere  a  stop  of  several  days  was  made  for  the  betiefit  of  the 


I  u  pliutoifiupli  l)y  lliii'pt' 


rte>y  of  SfritmtT's 

CUL.  UOOSEVELT  AND  COL.  IIONDON  KETUUNINU  FROM  A  UUNT. 

(llliistratiu);  "A  lIuiiliT-Natiiriilist  iii  the  Itrazilian  Wildorness,”  by  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  in  Scribner's  Magazme  for  June,  Hill.) 
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hunters  ainl  to  enable  the  naturalists  of  the  party  to  achl  to  their  col¬ 
lections.  The  following  excerpts  from  Col.  Roosevelt’s  account 
imlicate  the  generous  hos])itality  and  courtesies  extended  the  party, 
and  also  reveal  a  graphic  picture  of  ranch  life  in  Brazil  and  the  wealth 
of  material  for  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  natural  history  which 
may  be  found  in  this  section: 

On  tho  morning  of  the  28th  we  reached  the  home  l)iuldings  of  the  great  Sao  Joao 
fazenda,  the  ranch  of  Sr.  Joao  do  Costa  Marques.  Our  host  himself,  and  his  son, 
Doutor  Joao  the  younger,  who  was  state  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  tho  latter's 
charming  wife,  and  the  jtri'sident  of  Matto  Gro.sso,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  had  come  down  the  river  to  greet  us,  from  the  city  of  Cuyaba,  .several  huixlred 
miles  farther  upstream.  As  usual,  we  were  treate<l  with  wholehearted  and  generous 
hospitality.  Some  miles  below  the  ranch  house  the  ])arty  met  us,  on  a  stern-wheel 
steamboat  and  a  launch,  both  decked  with  many  flags.  The  handsome  white  ranch 
house  stood  only  a  few  rods  back  from  the  river’s  brink,  in  a  gra.ssy  opening,  dotted 
with  those  noble  trees,  the  royal  palms.  Other  trees,  buildings  of  all  kinds,  flower 
gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  fields,  corrals,  and  inclosures  with  high,  white  walls 
stood  near  the  house.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  or  State  police,  with  a  band,  were  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  two  flagpoles,  one  with  the  Brazilian  flag  already  hoisted. 
The  .American  flag  was  run  up  on  the  other  as  I  stepped  ashore,  while  the  band  played 
the  national  anthems  of  the  two  countries.  The  house  held  much  con)fort;  and  the 
comfort  was  all  the  more  apj)reciated  because  oven  indoors  the  thermometer  stood  at 
107®  F.  In  tho  late  afternoon  heavy  rain  fell  and  cooled  the  air.  We  were  riding  at 
tho  time.  ^Around  the  house  the  birds  were  tame;  the  i>arrot8  and  ]>araquets  crowed 
and  chattered  in  the  tree  tops;  jat'anas  played  in  the  wet  grounds  just  back  of  the 
garden;  ibises  and  screamers  called  loudly  in  tho  swamps  a  little  distance  off. 

Next  morning  there  was  to  have  been  a  great  rodeo,  or  round-up,  .and  we  determined 
to  have  a  hunt  firat,  as  there  were  still  several  kinds  of  boiists  of  the  chase,  notably 
tapirs  and  peccaries,  of  which  the  naturalLsts  desired  specimens.  Doutor  Joao,  our 
host,  and  his  son  accompanied  us.  *  *  *  At  6  in  the  morning  we  started,  all  of 
us  on  fine  horses.  The  day  was  lowering  and  overcast.  .A  dozen  dogs  were  with  us, 
but  only  one  or  two  were  worth  anything.  Three  or  four  ordinary  countrymen,  the 
ranch  hands,  or  vaqueiros,  accompanied  us;  they  were  mainly  of  Indian  blood  and 
would  have  been  called  peons,  or  caboclos,  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  but  here  were 
alw.ays  spoken  to  and  of  as  “camaradas.”  They  were,  of  course,  chosen  from  among 
the  men  who  were  hunters,  and  each  carried  his  long,  rather  heavy,  and  clumsy  jaguar 
spear.  The  bridles  and  saddles  of  the  big  ranchmen  and  of  the  gentlefolk  generally 
were  handsome  and  were  elaborately  ornamented  with  silver.  The  stirrups,  for 
instance,  were  not  only  of  silver,  but  contained  so  much  extra  metal  in  ornamented 
bars  and  rings  that  they  would  have  been  awkward  for  less  practiced  riders.  Indeed, 
as  it  was,  they  were  .adapted  only  for  the  tips  of  boots  with  long  pointed  toes,  and 
were  impos.sible  for  our  feet;  our  hosts’  stirrups  were  long,  narrow  silver  slippers. 
The  camarad.as,  on  the  other  hand,  had  jim-crow  .saddles  and  bridles,  and  rusty  little 
iron  stirrups,  into  which  they  thrust  their  naked  toes.  But  all,  gentry  and  commonalty 
alike,  rode  equally  well  and  with  the  .same  skill  and  fearlessness.  *  •»  * 

The  eight  hours  that  we  were  out  we  spent  chiefly  in  splashing  across  the  marshes, 
with  excursions  now  and  then  into  vine-tangled  belts  and  clumps  of  timber.  Some 
of  the  bayous  we  had  to  cro.ss  were  uncomfortably  boggy.  We  had  to  lead  the  horses 
through  one,  wading  ahead  of  them;  and  even  so  two  of  them  mired  down,  and  their 
saddles  had  to  be  taken  off  before  they  could  be  gotten  out.  .Among  the  marsh  plants 
were  fields  and  strips  of  the  great  caetd  rush.  These  caetd  flags  towered  above  the 
other  and  lesser  mar.«h  plants.  They  were  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  horsemen. 


From  a  iihoto^rapli  t»y  Millt*r.  I’ourtosy  <*f  SiTiliner's  Matrazine. 

THE  NATURALISTS’  CAMP. 


(Illustralin)!  .V  Huiitfr-Naturalist  inlh<“  Hrazilian  Wilderness,”  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
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THK  NATURALISTS  AT  WORK. 
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Tlicir  two  or  ilirco  liiiir*’  liaiiaiuiliko  loaves  stood  straiiilit  up  oii  oiid.  The  lar>:o 
brilliant  (lowers- oraiiiro,  red.  ami  yellow— were  joined  into  a  sinsrnlarly  shaped  ami 
solid  sirinv'or  cluster.  Ilninininc  birds  bn/z(sl  around  these  (lowers:  one  specit's.  the 
8ickle-hilh‘il  linininer.  has  its  hill  esj)ecially  ailai)ted  for  nse  in  th(‘se  f|m*erly  shaped 
hlossotns  and  trets  its  (ood  only  i'roin  them.  nev(“r  a])peariiii;  arotitid  any  other  plant. 

The  birds  wi‘re  tatne.  ev(“n  those  strikiinr  and  heantifnl  birds  which  iimh'r  tnan's 
persecution  are  so  a])t  to  become  scarce  and  shy.  '1  he  hiitre  jabiiti  storks,  sialkiii" 
throtiith  tlie  water  with  stately  dignity,  sometimes  refnst'd  to  tly  tmtil  we  were  oidy 
KM)  yards  off:  om'  of  them  llew  over  oiir  hea<ls  at  a  distanct'  of  ;i()  or  -It)  yards.  Tht‘ 
sctvaimM's.  cryinir  ••Cnrn-curn."  and  the  ibises,  wailiinr  dolefully,  came  even  closer. 
The  wonderful  hyacinth  macaws,  in  twos  and  threes.  accipni])anied  ns  at  times  for 
several  hundred  yards,  hoverini:  over  onr  heads  and  iilteriim:  their  raspini;  scn*ams. 
In  oiu‘  Wood  we  came  on  the  black  howh'r  monk(‘y.  Not  walchiiii;  with  sntlicient 
care,  1  brnshe<l  atrainst  a  saplintr  on  wliicli  the  venomous  tire  ants  swarimMl.  They 
burnt  the  skin  like  red  hot  cinders  and  left  little  sores.  More  than  once  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  mar.sh  we  met  small  caymans  inakiti!;  their  way  from  one  i)ool  to 
atiother.  My  horse  stepped  over  one  befort*  I  saw  it.  Tin*  dcntd  carcasses  of  others 
showed  that  on  their  wanderings  (hey  had  tnicounten'd  jainiars  or  human  foi's. 

Aft(M-  ti  plt'ustiut  sttiy  at  tho  ranch  the  jiarty  loft  tho  ('uyaha  for  tho 
Sao  Louront/o  Kivor.  It  wa.s  wliih'  ascon(l.in<>:  this  rivor  tliat  tho 
following  soiiiowhat  stnauious  hunt  took  placo.  We  (|Ut)to  Col. 
Roosevelt  s  actount  in  full  just  to  slittw  what  an  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
man  will  endure,  even  when  ho  liapjtons  to  ho  an  ox-Prosidont  of  tho 
United  States. 

Next  ir.orniii>;,  .laiiuary  1,  1!)14.  we  [wen*  ti])  at  o  and  had  a  jrood  New  Year's  Day 
breakfast  of  hardtack,  ham,  sardines,  and  coffee  before  setting  out  on  an  all  day’s 
hunt  on  foot.  I  mtich  feared  that  the  |)ack  was  alm.ost  or  rpiite  worthless  for  jaguars, 
but  there  were  two  or  thre(>  of  the  great  sjtotted  (  ats  in  the  tieighborhood.  atid  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  m.ake  a  try  for  them,  anyhow.  After  att  hour  or  two  we  foutid  the 
fresh  tracks  of  two,  and  after  them  we  wetit.  Otir  jparty  consisted  of  Col.  Rondon, 
Lieut.  Rogaciano — an  excellent  n  an.  him.self  a  tiative  of  Matto  (iro.«so,  of  old  Matto 
Gnesso  stock— two  others  of  the  ])arty  from  tht'  Sao  Joao  ranch,  Kermit,  and  myself, 
together  with  four  dark -.skinned  camaradas,  cow  hands  fnim  the  same  ranch.  We 
soon  found  that  the  dogs  would  not  by  them.selves  follow  the  jaguar  trail:  nor  would 
the  camaradas.  although  they  (arried  spears.  Kermit  was  the  one  of  our  ])arty  who 
jKPSsessed  the  speed,  endurance,  and  eyesight,  and  accordingly  he  led.  Two  of  the 
dogs  would  follow  the  track  hall  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  hitn.  but  no  farther;  atid  two 
of  the  camaradas  cotild  just  about  keej)  uj)  with  him.  For  ati  hour  we  went  through 
thick  jungles,  where  the  n.achetes  were  constantly  at  work.  Then  the  trail  struck  off 
straight  across  the  n.arslies — for  jagtiars  swim  and  wade  as  freely  as  marsh  deer.  It 
was  a  hard  walk.  The  sun  was  hot.  We  wi're  drenched  with  sweat.  We  were  tom 
by  the  spines  of  the  innumerable  clusters  of  sm.all  ])altn8  with  thorns  like  needles. 
We  were  bitten  by  the  hosts  of  lire  ants,  and  by  the  tuosquitoes,  which  we  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  where  the  fire  ants  were  found,  exactly  as  all  dread  of  the  latter  vani.shed  when 
we  were  menaced  bj-  the  big  red  wa.sps,  of  which  a  dozeti  stings  will  di.sable  a  man.  atid 
if  he  is  weak  or  in  bad  health  will  seriously  menace  his  life.  In  the  marsh  we  were 
continually  wading,  now  up  to  our  knees,  now  ti])  to  otir  hijis.  Twice  we  came  t<i  long 
bayous  so  deep  that  we  had  to  swim  them,  holding  our  rifles  above  water  in  our  right 
hands.  The  floating  ma.ssea  of  marsh  irrass  and  the  slimy  stems  of  the  water  plants 
doubled  our  work  as  we  swam,  cumbered  by  our  clothing  and  boots  atid  holding  our 
rifles  aloft.  One  result  of  the  swim,  by  the  way,  was  that  my  watch,  a  veteran  of  Cuba 
and  Africa,  came  to  an  indignant  halt.  Then  on  we  went,  hampered  by  the  weight  of 
4SSSS— Hull.  1—14 - 7 
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ourdrenched  clothes  while  our  somjiy  hoots  squelched  as  we  walked.  There  was  no 
breeze.  In  the  undinnned  sky  the  sun  stood  almost  overhead.  The  heat  beat  on  us 
in  waves.  15y  notui  I  could  only  "o  forward  at  a  slow  walk,  and  two  of  the  party  were 
worse  off  than  I  was.  Keriuit,  with  the  doirs  and  two  camaradas  close  behind  him, 
disapi)eared  across  the  marshes  at  a  trot.  At  last,  when  he  was  out  of  si^ht,  and  it 
was  obviously  useless  to  follow  him,  the  rest  of  us  turned  back  toward  the  boat.  The 
two  exhausted  members  of  the  party  gave  out,  and  we  left  them  under  a  tree.  Col. 
Rtmdon  and  Lieut.  Rogaciano  were  not  much  tired;  I  was  somewhat  tired,  but  was 
perfectly  able  to  go  for  several  horns  more  if  I  di<l  not  try  to  go  too  fast;  and  we 
three  walked  on  to  the  river,  reaching  it  abotit  half  past  4,  after  11  hours’  stiff  walking 
with  nothing  to  eat.  We  were  soon  on  the  boat.  A  relief  party  went  back  for  the 
two  men  under  the  tree,  and  soon  after  it  ri'ached  them  Kermit  also  tunied  u]i,  with 
his  hounds  and  his  camaradas  trailing  wearily  behind  him. 

In  the  tluntry  of  ovolution  of  animal  forms,  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  plays  an  important  role  and,  as  is  well  known, 
many  mitiiralists  hold  that  coloration  is  an  important  surviviil  factor. 
Tlie  coltuation  of  the  animal  serves  as  a  means  of  concealment,  thus 
aiding  it  in  hiding  from  its  enemies  and  also  in  securing  its  prey.  ('ol. 
Roosevelt’s  observations  seem  to  lead  him  to  question  the  value  of 
tliis  feature  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  the  following  comments 
are  of  interest: 

The  early  morning  was  always  ^lovely  on  these  rivers,  and  at  that  hour  many  bird.* 
and  beasts  were  to  be  seen.  One  morning  we  saw  a  fine  marsh  buck,  holding  his  head 
aloft  as  he  stared  at  us,  his  red  coat  vivid  against  the  green  mar.“h.  Another  of  these 
mar.di  deer  swam  the  river  ahead  of  us;  I  shot  at  it  as  it  lande<l,  and  ought  to  have  got 
it,  but  did  not.  As  always  with  these  marsh  deer,  and  as  with  so  many  other  deer,  I 
was  struck  by  the  revealing  or  advertising  qualify  of  its  red  coloration;  there  was 
nothing  in  its  normal  surroundings  with  which  this  coloration  harmonized;  so  far  as 
it  had  any  effect  whatever  it  was  always  a  revealing  an  d  not  a  concealing  effect .  \\'hen 
the  animal  fled  the  black  of  the  erect  tail  was  an  additional  revealing  mark,  although 
not  of  such  startling  advertising  quality  as  the  flag  of  the  whitetail.  The  whitetail, 
in  one  of  its  forms,  and  with  the  ordinary  whitetail  custom  of  displaying  the  white 
flag  as  it  runs,  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  swam])  deer.  It  has  the 
same  foes.  Evidently  it  is  of  no  survival  consequence  whether  the  running  deer  dis¬ 
plays  a  white  or  a  black  flag.  Any  competent  observer  of  big  game  must  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  species  the  coloration  is  not  concealing,  and 
that  in  many  it  has  a  highly  revealing  quality.  Moreover,  if  the  spotted  or  stri])ed 
young  represent  the  ancestral,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  spots  and  stripes  have 
on  the  whole  some  slight  concealing  value,  it  is  e\'ident  that  in  the  life  history  of  most 
of  these  large  mammals,  both  among  those  that  ])rey  and  those  that  are  preyed  on, 
concealing  coloration  has  not  been  a  survival  factor;  throughout  the  ages  during  which 
they  have  survived  they  have  gradually  lost  whatever  of  concealing  coloration  they 
may  once  have  had,  if  any,  and  have  develoj^ed  a  coloration  which  under  jiresent 
conditions  has  no  concealing  and  perhajis  even  has  a  revealing  quality,  and  which  in 
all  probability  never  would  have  had  a  concealing  value  in  any  “environmental  com- 
ple.x  ”  in  which  the  speedes  as  a  whole  lived  during  its  ancestral  <levelopment .  Indeed, 
it  seems  astonishing,  when  one  observes  tht'se  big  beasts^ — and  big  waders  and  other 
water  birds^ — in  their  native  surroundings,  to  find  how  uterly  nonliarmful  their  often 
strikingly  revealing  coloration  is.  Evidently  the  various  other  survival  factors,  such 
a.s  habits,  and  in  many  cases  cover,  etc.,  are  of  such  overmastering  importance  that  the 
coloration  is  generally  of  no  consequence  whatever,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  is  only 
very  rarely  a  factor  of  any  serious  weight. 
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In  tlio  cnnclusion  of  this  installinent  of  the  sorios  Col.  Koosevelt 
(hvc'lls  upon  Col.  Koiulon's  oxtonsive  explorations  of  the  section 
in  which  the  party  now  fouinl  itself,  of  his  survey's  and  mapping  of 
the  Ciy-Paiana  and  .Inruena  Kivers;  and  his  discovery  of  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  river  whicli  had  not  Ikhmi  majiped,  and  of  whose  course 
he  was  in  ignorance.  This  was  the  now  famous  Kio  da  Duvida,  or 
Kiver  of  Doubt,  concerning  which  tliere  has  been  world-wide  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  next  installment  Col.  Itoosevidt  will  no  doubt  deal 
wdtli  his  exploration  of  this  hitherto  unmappetl  and  unknown  river. 

Old  Cartagena  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  four  articles  which  appear 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans, 
La.),  written  l)y  L.  Elwvn  Elliott  in  her  usual  attractive  style.  Were 
Miss  Elliott  to  write  a  tariff  re])ort  she  would  invest  it  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  charm  tliat  would  give  it  a  j)oetic  interest.  Under  her  lively 
l)en  the  dry  facts  of  history  are  vivifietl  and  the  skeletons  of  the  ])ast 
become  living  ])ersonalities.  The  first  of  the  articles  bears  the  sub¬ 
title  ‘‘City  Defenses  and  the  Pirates”  and  is  so  rej)lete  with  interesting 
historical  facts  that  we  (piote  in  extenso: 

CartaircMia  de  ludias  has  a  romantic  history,  surpassed  t)y  no  city  of  the  New  World 
For  three  centuries  the  Spanish  flai;  flew  from  her  sray  stroiiyholds.  her  towers  and 
bastions  built  with  desperate  and  constant  care  to  keep  her  wealth  from  the  hands  of 
roving  pirates.  Here  came  the  great  royal  galleons  yearly  with  their  fluttering  colored 
penons  to  fetch  away  the  rich  treasure  so  tempting  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  here  gathered 
the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  here  came  priests  and  inquisitors  to  gather  in  their 
turn  a  harvest  of  souls.  Compiistadores  in  armor,  governors,  bishops,  great  nobles 
and  their  ladies  from  far-away  Spain,  graced  in  her  pride  this  hoary  stronghold  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Old  Cartagena  bears  upon  her  face  the  signs  of  an  adventurous  past.  Her  huge 
walls,  amazing  Serb's  of  fortre.sses.  her  towers  and  patiently  erected  strongholds  tell 
in  themselves  a  tale  of  pride,  of  danger,  of  old  glory.  To-day  the  great  walls  are  useless, 
for  modern  defense  dt'pends  no  longer  upon  thick  buttresses  and  heavy  gates;  the 
newer  city  has  hurried  out  through  the  open  gates,  spread  its  young  series  of  airy  houses 
along  linked  islands,  built  for  itself  pleasure  grounds  ajul  gardens  in  light-hearted 
safety.  Hut  behind  this  modern  growth  lies  the  stern  and  beautiful  old  Cartagena, 
that  “Muy  Noble  y  Muy  I.eal  Ciudad  ”  to  which  the  Kings  of  Spain  looked  as  the  great 
and  potent  key  to  the  Spani.di  Main. 

The  first  European  to  touch  at  any  part  of  what  is  now  Colombian  soil  seems  to  have 
been  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  a  gallant  compiistador  and  gemiine  explorer,  who,  fired  by  the 
stories  brought  back  by  Columbus  after  his  first  expeditions,  fitted  out  a  ship  in  1499. 
lie  had  with  him  the  pilot  and  cartographer,  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  on  the  second  voyage,  and  also  Amerigo  Vespucci,  whose  brilliant  accounts 
of  the  new  continent  were  to  bring  him  the  immortal  honor  of  forever  bearing  his  name. 
Ojeda  touched  at  several  points  of  northern  South  America,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mara¬ 
caibo  and  named  the  country  Eittle  Venice,  and  saw  Colombian  soil  when  he  rounded 
the  Cabo  de  la  Vela. 

In  1501  the  intrepid  Ilotlrigo  Uastidas  sailed  to  the.se  waters,  with  the  pilot  Juan  de 
la  Cosa  again  a  member  of  the  expedition;  following  him,  one  Cristobal  Guerra  is  said 
to  have  found  his  way  to  the  harbor  visited  by  Bastidas,  soon  to  be  known  as  Cartagena. 

In  1509  Ojeda  was  back  again,  this  time  with  a  royal  commission  to  settle  a  colony, 
with  a  co.ast  line  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  to  the  Cabo  de  la  Vela,  which  strip 


Here  came  the  tireat  royal  galleons  yearly  with  their  llittierint  coloml  |  eniK  ns  to  fetch  awav  the  rich 
treasure  so  teinjiting  to  the  r»st  of  ktiro|  e:  here  gathered  the  mercl.ants  of  the  interior,  and  here  came 
priests  and  inquisitors,  to  gather  in  their  tttrn  a  harvest  of  sotils.  (  iiiiquistadores  in  aimor.  governors, 
nishofts.  great  nol  les  and  their  lailies  frt  m  far-away  t^pain  graced  in  her  pride  this  hcary  stronghold  of 
the  Carilil  can."  (I,.  Klwyn  Klliott  in  the  .Itine  ntiml  er  of  the  I'an  .\mer:can  Magazine.) 
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ho  naiiiod  Xuova  Aiidaliioia.  Adjoininu'  his  control,  atid  oxtotiding  from  halfway 
across  the  (iidf  of  Uraha  northward,  and  thtis  including  f’anaina  and  a  strip  of  ('ontral 
America,  was  another  colony  calhsl  < 'astilla  de  Oro.  under  the  direction  of  tliat  ])roud 
hidalyo.  Dieiro  (h‘  Xicne.<a. 

Ojeda.  altract(Ml  hy  the  hcantiful  inlet  of  ('arlay<-na  and  its  series  of  ishuids  in  a 
landlocked  harbor,  decided  to  fonnd  a  settlement  here,  hut  the  natives  were  hostile 
and  killed  a  nnmin-r  of  his  men.  inclndinir  .Inaii  de  la  (Visa.  Ojeda  was  nnahh*  to 
mainlain  a  stand  ayainsi  the  fury  of  these  Indians  of  ( 'alamari.  He  inflicted  j)nnish- 
nienl  iijxm  them  a  few  days  later,  when  Dieyo  de  Nicn(*sa  arrivetl.  on  Ins  way  to 
1  tarien.  hut  realizing  his  small  resources,  decided  to  set  tie  his  ciilony  at  a  more  friendly 
sjxit .  lie  .-^aihxl  to  the  ( ini  f  of  I'raha  and  foiimhxl  the  .diort-lived  city  of  San  Sebastian. 
AlisfortniK'  do^'^nxl  him.  and  when  he  left  for  ihe  West  Indies  to  p-t  help  he  was  shi])- 
wrecked  ot'f  ("nha  and  ditxl  without  heiny  able  to  succor  his  followers. 

The  bachelor  Martin  Fermindez  de  Encis  i  came  next,  rescued  the  colony,  and 
founded  a  new  city.  Santa  Maria  la  .\nti>:ua  de  Karien.  soon  to  he  dominated  hy 
balboa.  The  latter's  discovery  of  tin-  Pacilic  ( tcean  gave  a  fr<‘sh  incentive  to  Spanish 
seekers  for  fortune,  and  a  tide  of  yallant  ymitlemen  heyan  to  cross  the  sinis.  *  *  * 

A  >;overnor,  Pedro  de  Herrera,  was  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  the  coast  and  build 
a  city  in  l.'xk'i;  he  foundixl  Cartayeua  on  January  21.  the  limits  of  his  "overuorship 
beim:  between  the  Maydalena  and  the  .\trat')  Pivers  and  200  leagues  inland. 

t'artayena  rapidly  r.ist*  to  imjiortance  and  riches,  and  when  the  stranye  and  lony- 
])ersisted-in  talc  of  the  (iilded  Man  heyan  to  circulate,  many  an  exjiedition  .sailed 
acro.ss  the  .Vtlantie  to  Carlayena  de  Indias  and  from  then*  hesran  to  explore  the  May- 
dalena.  *  *  * 

The  first  piratical  attack  on  Cartayena  was  made  in  154:b  only  10  years  after  the 
foundation  ofjhe  place.  .«o  (piickly  had  its  wealth  jiroved  attractive.  The  town  was 
at  this  time  built  solely  of  Wixid.  the  houses  haviny  thatched  roofs,  so  that  when  Pohert 
ball  or  O'Vall.'the  French  buccaneer,  arrived  on  a  July  morniny,  led  into  the  harbor 
by  a  traitor  jiilot  of  the  ]>  irt  who  nursed  a  yrievance  ayaiust  the  yovernor,  he  wa.s 
able  to  terrorize  the  ]>lac(“  with  a  threat  of  burniny  it  to  the  yround. 

From  this  he  was  deterred  hy  the  payment  of  2,fKt0  ducats  ransom,  in  addition  to 
the  l(x)t  tak(‘U  from  the  inhabitants  by  force.  No  one  was  killed  in  the  affair  except 
the  brother  of  (iov.  Veyines. 

The  next  jiiraticaFraid  occurred  in  l.otiit.  when  two  Frenchmen,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  Martin  Cote,  led  a  sipiadrou  of  7  ships  into  Ihe  fairway.  They  had  1,000  fiyhtiny 
men  with  them.tand  had  already  sacked  Santa  Marta  before  descendiny  upon  (Jarla- 
yena;  (lov.  bustos  was  informed  of  this,  and  had  made  jirejiarations  for  defensi*,  con- 
structiny  bastions  and  diyyiny  trenches.  *  *  *  Hut  the  yallant  defensi*  was  of 

little  avail  ayainst  the  li(“rce  jiirates,  and  after  a  prolonyed  struyylo  the  ])o])ulation  fl(“d 
to  the  hills,  leaviny  the  city  to  the  yreedy  hands  of  the  buc<*aneers.  They  took  a 
larye  amount  of  s]» oil  and  were  stayed  from  btirniny  the  hou.ses  only  when  the  yixid 
bishop  raised  a  ransom. 

In  the  year  ISSO  came  the  never-t'i-h(*-foryotten  sack  of  the  city  hy  the  khiylish 
corsair,  Francis  Drake.  Enyland  and  Spain  were  at  war,  and  any  adventure-loviny 
seaman  was  allowed  a  royal  jx^rmit  to  harry  the  ])ossessions  of  the  enemy;  naturally 
the  most  attractive  ]>  >ints  of  attack  from  the  Enylish  jioint  of  view  were  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  rich  in  booty  and  far  away  from  any  help.  *  *  * 

Drake  a]tpeared  before  Cartayena  on  Ash  Wednesday,  loSti,  which  happened  to  fall 
on  February  (I.  He  had  2(1  ships  in  his  squadron,  accordiny  to  a  Spanish  chronicler, 
and  2,(MKI  men;  enteriny  hy  the  Punt  a  de  Judio  he  passed  close  to  the  manyrove  swanqis 
where  Indians  were  hidden,  but  these  fled  and  left  his  way  undisputed.  No  serious 
defense  .«eems  to  have  been  made,  once  he  had  reached  the  streets  of  the'town,  and 
the  Enylish  soon  had  the  city  in  their  hands — there  were  :{(M)  or  4(10  Indians  and  neyroes 
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and  but  a  cnuple  <if  hundred  Sjjaniard.s  at  the  time — with  a  larire  quantity  nf  irnld  and 
silver  accumulated  here  from  the  intoridr.  Ilaviiu:  collected  all  such  booty,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  added  the  bells  of  the  chtirdies  and  !•()  pieces  of  artillerj',  Drake  trie<l 
to  teach  a  lesson  in  the  Protestant  faith.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  the  j)rinciples  of 
Protestantism  proclaimed  from  the  public  plaza,  much  to  the  wrath  of  the  ])riests. 
He  then  demanded  a  ran.som  for  the  city,  with  the  alternative  of  burninir  it  down, 
and  received  107,tK)0  ducats  ))ainfully  collected  from  amons;  the  citizens;  he  occupied 
the  city  for  two  months  before  settiiifj  sail  attain  with  his  booty,  leaving  behind  him 
as  a  memorial  a  curious  ret-eijtt  for  the  ranserm  couched  iti  the  following  terms: 

“Agnosco  me  centenos  A  sejtties  mille  coiinatos  a  (iubernatorc  civibtisque  Cartha- 
genae  recipisse  20  die  Marthe  ISStJ." 

Accounts  of  other  raids  follow,  hut  the  one  of  Greatest  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  I’nited  States  is  that  of  Admiral  Vernon,  for  with 
him  in  this  attack  was  Lawrence  Washinjjton,  the  brother  to  George 
Washington,  whose  presence  with  the  English  is  hrielly  touched  upon 
in  the  following  jninigraphs : 

In  1741  there  was  again  trouble  between  England  and  Sj)ain,  and  as  usual  the 
American  colonies  were  the  first  to  suffer.  Admiral  Vernon  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Main  with  a  large  marine  force  and  carrying  also  a  body  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
Gen.  Wentworth.  Venion  cruised  along  the  coasts,  taking  and  tlismantliiig  several 
Spanish  coast  towns,  and  at  length  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Cartagena.  The  Spanish 
viceroy,  Sebastian  de  Eslava,  was  at  the  time  living  in  Cartagena,  and  made  a  des- 
l>erate  defense  of  the  city,  whose  walls  and  forts  were  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  were  in  better  order  and  better  guarded  at  that  time  than  before  or  since, 
with  cannon  in  every  section  and  soldiers  jtosted  along  all  the  battlements  of  the 
magnificent  walls;  prejtarations  were  very  thoroughly  made  for  repelling  the  English 
attack. 

With  Venion  were  troops  from  the  North  American  colonies,  for  this  was  25  years 
before  the  revolt  from  the  mothercountry,  and  we  find  among  the  lists  of  cajitains  many 
names  afterwards  famous. 

“Among  the  latter,”  says  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Manning  in  his  story  of  Cartagena’s  history, 
“Capt.  Lawrence  Washington,  brother  of  the  first  President  of  the  L'nited  States — 
the  father  of  his  country — commanded  the  troops  from  \'irginia,  and  his  friendship 
and  admhatioii  for  the  Pritish  admiral  led  to  the  naming  of  that  mecca  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  famous  estate  overlooking  th.e  Potomac  River  near  Washington,  Mount 
Vernon.” 

Venion  forced  the  outer  defenses  of  the  ( ity,  taking  .and  destroying  the  ciustles  at  the 
mouth  of  and  lining  the  harbor,  rushed  and  took  the  fort  of  San  Felipe,  and  landed 
the  men  under  Wentworth’s  command;  but  owing  to  a  serious  misunderslanding 
between  Vernon  and  Wentworth  the  forces  did  not  act  in  harmony,  and  the  resulting 
loss  of  strength  saved  Cartagena  from  falling.  *  *  * 

Venion  eventually  raised  the  siege  and  sailed  away,  carrying  with  him  a  number 
of  Spanish  guns,  and,  it  is  said,  leaadng  behind  one  of  his  own;  the  writer  did  not  see 
it,  but  was  informed  that  a  British  gun  is  preserved  in  Cartagena  with  jiride. 

In  1811  the  city  proclaimed  her  freedom  from  Spain  and  the  author 
deals  briefly  with  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  revolution,  closing  the 
article  with  a  description  of  the  present  peaceful  status  of  the  walled 
city. 

A  Painted  City  of  the  Spanish  Main,  In*  dulius  Muller  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  for  June,  is  a  delightfully  romantic  and  entertaining  description 
of  Puerto  Primipe,  sometimes  known  h\  the  name  of  the  Cuban 
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With  tlie  Cathedral  of  La  Soledad  in  the  l)ackground. 
f  lliustrating  “A. Painted  City  of  the  Spanish  Main,”  l)y  Julius  Muller,  in  The  Century  Magazine  for  June, 
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province*  of  whi -li  it  is  the  <*a]htal.  Cainajiucy.  The  ehann  of  the 
jnetures(|ue  eliiieis  to  inaiiy  of  the  older  Latin  American  cities  and  the 
})0(‘tic  fancies  e)f  the  author  in  this  instance  si'i  ve  to  |)aint  a  <rraphic 
picture  that  l)ri!i<;s  to  mind  all  tlu*  witchery  of  the  tales  of  the  “Thou¬ 
sand  and  One  Xijxhts”  and  kindreel  legends  an<l  traditions  of  the 
Orient.  The  entertaining  style  of  Mr.  Mulh'i's  narriitive  may  he 
seen  from  tlu*  followinj;  (*xcerpts: 

Whnever  drink.s  it.s  tiiiajonc  water  stnely  shall  return  to  <'ania<;uey.  Su  they  say 
in  fainairuey.  eiiee  tl.e  always  faithful,  very  nohle.  and  very  hiyal  city  of  Santa 
-Maria  de  Puerto  Principe. 

It  must  he  true.  I  have  drunk  its  tinajone  water,  and  I  can  not  he  content.  1 
must  see  a<;ain  the  broad  church  t<iwers  of  jjamhoye  and  [link  ami  blue  above  the  retl 
roofs  of  [lottery,  and  lose  myself  in  the  tittht.  itaudy  streets.  It  is  not  the  taste  of  the 
tinajiine  water  that  draws  one.  Tinajone  water  is  rain  water,  (‘-xtremely  [Hire,  without 
doubt,  but  not  extremely  delicious. 

I  want  to  sit  a>rain  under  the  Moorish  eaves  of  the  house  italleries  about  a  [latio  ^*ar- 
den  where  the  water  jars  sit,  r(*d  and  trlobular.  as  .\rabie  as  the  lluted  roof  tiles  from 
which  till"  water  will  roar  to  fill  them  when  the  black  West  Indian  rains  come.  Into 
such  jars  the  faithful  Moririana  poured  the  oil  that  boiled  the  Forty  Thieves  so  elli- 
oieiitly. 

.'•^oon  the  water  jars  will  be  dry.  t'amairuey  owns  a  most  modern  water  su])ply  sys¬ 
tem.  which  arrives  throusrh  iron  [uiies,  and  the  noble  earthenware  cisterns  will  sur¬ 
vive  only  as  ornaments  or  as  rece|itacles  for  [lalms.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  work 
for  the  airreeable  old  <renlleman  whose  oflicial  duty  it  is  to  ins|)ect  every  water  jar  in 
Camafruey  once  a  week,  ami  [uit  little  live  fishes  into  the  water  to  destroy  breediiifi 
mos<)uit(K‘s.  There  will  be  no  more  [irocessions  of  donkeys,  [litchiiifr  and  rolling 
under  giant  tins  of  river  water,  to  re|ilenish  the  jars  when  the  dry  season  prolongs 
itself  unduly.  The  blue  and  green  lizards  will  have  no  [ilace  in  which  to  drown 
themselves.  The  r(*d  and  yellow  frogs  will  miss  the  cool,  arched  interiors  to  which 
they  love  to  [laste  themselves.  *  *  * 

Other  charms  beside  the  water  jars  are  going  from  Camaguey.  Camaguey  mer¬ 
chants  are  beginning  to  [lut  glass  windows  into  .iho[)s.  and  glass  windows  mark  the 
end  of  [lainted  cities.  When  sho|)s  become  fended  from  the  rest  of  the  street  by  more 
than  a  [tillar  or  two,  that  street  cea.“es  to  be  a  .Moor's  street  of  bazaars.  *  *  * 

Of  all  the  [laintf'd  cities  Camaguey  is  the  last  to  surrender  its  seclusion.  The  others 
were  long  ago  found  by  the  tourist  steamshi|i.  for  they  sil  by  the  sea;  but  Camaguey 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  very  big  and  very  uni  raveled  land  of  Cuba. 

The  railroad  di.icovered  it  only  12  years  ago.  I'or  more  than  three  centuries  it  had 
sat.  strong  and  rich,  so  utterly  hidden  that  its  very  name  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
outer  world.  To  reach  any  other  city  its  denizens  had  to  journey  on  horseback,  de- 
[jemling  for  night  shelter  on  the  hos[)itality  of  [ilanlers,  or  lacking  that,  slinging  their 
hammo<-ks  under  a  cocoa-thatch  shed  in  a  village. 

Stubbornly,  intelligently,  Camaguey  is  both  resisting  and  acceiiling  imKlernity. 
The  great  gilt  and  jeweled  images  from  the  churches  are  still  <'arried  through  its 
streets  on  religious  feast  days,  followed  by  multitudes  with  tall,  lighted  c'andles,  and 
led  by  naked,  golden-brown  little  children,  with  gauze  wings  li<*d  to  their  shoulders. 
lUit  the  narrow  streets  through  which  the  medieval  [irocession  crawls  are  ke[)t  so  clean 
that  one  may  wander  through  any  [larl  of  Camaguey.  from  [ilaza  to  slum,  in  white 
linen  clothes  and  white  canvas  shoes,  and  gather  never  a  8|X‘ck  of  dirt. 

The  gong  of  the  trolley  car  clangs  in  Camaguey,  but  it  is  still  a  city  of  riders.  In 
all  the  streets  stand  horses,  swam[ied  under  .''[lanish  saddles,  hung  with  brauled  and 
silvered  ornament  of  slirru[)  and  bridle.  The  trolley  car  waits  to  let  trains  of  [lack 
horses  [lass,  each  horse  tied  to  another’s  tail.  Everywhere  are  armed  riders,  with 
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machetes  clattering.  Thin,  swarthy  ceuntryinen,  in  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  with 
sandaled  feet,  gallop  into  town,  their  mighty  sjjurs  tied  to  their  naked  ankles  with 
thongs  of  leather. 

The  American  carriage,  and  even  an  antoinohile  or  two,  have  found  their  way  to 
Uamaguey,  but  the  volaiite  still  comes  in  from  country  districts,  with  its  ladies  look¬ 
ing  timidly  out  upon  the  wonders  of  the  city.  The  volante  used  to  be  the  only  wheeled 
vehicle  besides  the  all-wooden  ox  carts  that  could  be  used  in  interior  Cuba.  It  is  a 
two-wheeled  carriage,  the  body  being  .«ct  not  over  the  wheels,  l)Ut  on  the  two  immense 
shafts.  The  horses  are  harnessed  tandem,  and  there  are  no  reins.  The  volante  is 
governed  by  a  rider  who  sits  on  the  leading  horse.  *  *  * 

Proximity  means  nothing  in  Camaguey.  Unlike  the  Englishman’s  house,  which  is 
his  castle  only  because  he  thinks  so,  the  Spaniard’s  house  is  his  castle  in  reality.  II is 
house  exists  within  itself.  Its  front  looks  on  the  street  oidy  like  a  harem.  Within 
all  the  dark,  cool  rooms  face  upon  the  jjatio,  or  courtyard  garden;  or,  if  there  is  a  wall 
around  part  of  it,  it  is  a  wall  as  high  as  the  house  next  door.  Nothing  excejit  the  birds 
can  look  in  on  its  privacy. 

So,  though  Camaguey’s  strec'ts  are  solid  with  house  fronts,  revelry  and  sorcery 
could  lake  place  in  any  house  as  easily  as  in  crowded  Bagdad  without  a  neighbor 
being  the  wiser. 

The  house  fronts,  almost  uniform  in  height,  are  all  of  the  same  tyj)e.  To  the  street 
they  present,  row  on  row,  the  same  fortresslike  doors  and  the  same  cloisterlike.  l)arred 
window  openings;  but  in  fanciful  ornamentation  of  grills  and  bars,  and  more  than 
all  in  coloring,  each  house  has  an  individuality.  Dyed  with  a  soft,  thin  color  that 
lies  on  the  smooth  concrete  or  lime  walls  like  a  water-color  wash,  each  house  ilames 
with  the  particular  tint  jireferred  by  its  dwellers.  No  color,  no  combination,  is  too 
daring  for  the  joyful  Camagueyan  j)aintor,  and  no  combination  is  out  of  place  in  the 
]>ainted  city. 

Our  own  house  was  blue  and  yellow.  The  blue  was  the  astonishing  blue  known 
as  Cuban  blue.  In  truth,  it  is  Spanish-American  blue.  It  shouts  at  the  traveler 
throughout  the  American  Tropics.  Cuba,  however,  is  impregnated  with  it.  A  single 
house  painted  Cuban  blue  in  a  northern  city  would  make  the  whole  city  scream. 
It  does  not  make  Camaguey  scream. 

On  one  side  of  our  house  was  a  .«almon-pink  one.  The  gua-gua  man’s  house  was 
crimson.  Just  opposite,  beyond  the  glaring  plaza,  was  a  purple  house.  There  was  a 
beryl-green  house,  a  violet  house,  an  ultramarine  house;  there  was  an  orange  house, 
a  rose-red  house.  Always  between  them  were  blue  ones.  Each  had  overhanging, 
gallantly  sloped  roofs  of  big,  fluted,  warmly  red  Arabic  tiles.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plaza  stood  the  old  cathedral,  gamboge  and  blue,  with  its  high-swung  Moorish  arches 
picked  out  in  green.  Its  square  steeple  was  of  peeled  colors,  toned  like  a  bright 
cliff,  with  weathered  pinks  and  greens  and  browns  and  yellows. 

Over  the  i)ainted  city  is  a  painted  sky.  It  radiates  blue.  It  throbs.  The  streets 
glare  white  in  the  sun  and  white  in  the  moon.  There  are  no  twilight  spots  in  Cama¬ 
guey.  Night  serves  only  to  brighten  its  color.  Camaguey  stands  eminent  even  in 
the  tropics,  where  moonlight  is  like  a  vivid  northern  day.  There  is  something  in 
the  ether  of  the  flat  table-land  of  the  province  that  makes  its  moon  an  incredible 
thing.  It  rises  like  a  burning  dragon.  It  swims  up  from  the  edge  of  endless  savannas 
as  level  as  the  sea.  Immediately  the  land  flashes  with  enormous  plumes.  Eirst,  they 
are  glittering  indigo;  a  moment  later  they  are  frozen  silver.  They  are  the  plume 
heads  of  the  royal  palms,  which  stand  in  all  the  horizon-bound  land  like  temple 
shafts. 

The  sky  is  bare,  the  stars  are  drowned  by  light.  Heaven  is  brightly  blue.  Cama¬ 
guey  is  a  city  of  the  moon.  It  stands  bewitched,  ready  to  vanish.  In  the  dead  walls 
of  the  riverlike  little  streets,  any  defiant  doorway  should  open  at  any  moment  for 
Bobadilla  himself  to  emerge  with  curved  scimitar.  From  any  gaudy  wasp’s  nest  of 
balcony  a  veiled  princess  should  beckon. 


l>i-awn  liy  W.  M.  lU-rirtT.  Courtesy  of  The  C»‘ntury  Ma^a/h 
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From  Ox  Cart  to  Motor  Car  in  the  Andes  is  the  title  of  ('ol.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  account  in  Tlie  Outlook  of  May  ‘j;!.  11*14,  of  his  return  trip 
from  Santia<;o.  (’hile.  to  Buenos  Aires.  Arjri'iitina.  Tlic  journey  was 
made  from  Santiajro  soutliward  to  Puerto  Varas  by  railway:  thence 
across  the  Andes  on  horseback  and  over  sc'veral  picturestiue  lakes  by 
steamers  and  launches  to  tlie  frontier  town  of  Bariloclic;  from  tliere 
to  Xeiuiuen,  a  distance  of  4(1(1  miles,  ])y  automobile;  thence  by  rail¬ 
way  hack  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Southern  Railway  of  Argentina  is 
now  perfecting  its  plans  to  extend  its  line  from  Xeu<iuen  to  Bariloche 
and  tlu'iice  over  the  Andes  into  C'liile,  and  in  three  or  four  years  from 
now  this  new  transcontinental  journey  will  he  ojien  to  travelers  by 
a  continuous  railway.  A  portion  of  the  journey  will  he  through  a 
s(‘ction  of  the  country  whose  magnificent  natural  scenery  is  unex¬ 
celled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  following 
excerpts  taken  from  Col.  Roosevelt's  descriptive  paragraphs: 

\Vc  left  Puerto  Varas  Ry  steamer  on  the  lake  for  a  (our  days’  trip  across  the  Andes, 
which  was  to  en<l  when  we  struck  the  Arjrentine  Railway  at  Xeu(|uen.  This  break 
in  the  Andes  makes  an  easy  road,  for  the  pass  at  its  summit  is  but  ;t,(t(Kt  feet  hisrh. 
The  route  followed  leads  between  hiirh  mountains  and  across  lake  after  lake,  and  the 
.scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  world. 

The  tirst  lake  was  .surrounded  by  a  ru‘;;jre<l,  fore.st-clad  mountain  wilderne.sa.  broken 
here  and  there  by  settlers'  clearings.  Wonderful  mountains  ro.se  near  by;  one  was 
a  suow-clad  volcano  with  a  broken  cone  which  not  many  years  ago  was  in  vhilent 
eru])tion.  .\nother,  even  more  beautiful,  was  a  lofty  ])eak  of  virginal  snow.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  lake  we  lunched  at  a  clean  little  hotel,  then  we  took  horses  and 
rode  for  a  dozen  miles  to  another  lake;  this  is  called  Esmeralda  hake,  or  the  Lake 
of  lais  Santos.  Surely  there  can  be  iio  more  beautiful  lake  an>"where  tlian  this.  All 
around  it  an-  high  mountains,  many  of  them  volcanoes.  One  of  these  mountain.s  to 
the  north.  Puntiagudo,  ri-ses  in  sheer  cliffs  to  its  soaring  summit,  so  steejt  that  .snow 
will  hardly  lie  on  its  sides.  Another  to  the  southwest,  called  Troiiador,  the  Tluin- 
derer,  is  ca])ped  with  vast  fields  of  ])eri)etual  .snow,  from  which  the  glaciers  creep 
down  to  the  valleys.  It  gains  its  name  of  “  Thunderer  ”  from  the  tremendous  roaring 
of  the  shattered  ice  ma.sses  when  they  fall.  Out  of  a  vast  cave  in  one  of  its  glaciers 
a  river  rushes,  full  grown  at  birth.  At  thewesteru  end  of  this  lake  staiulsa  thoroughly 
comfortable  hotel,  which  we  reached  at  sunset.  Rehiiid  us  in  the  evening  lights, 
against  the  .sunset,  under  the  still  air,  the  lake  was  very  beautiful.  The  peaks  were 
golden  in  the  dying  suidight.  and  over  them  hung  the  cre.scent  moon. 

Next  morning  before  sunrise  we  were  riding  ea.stward  through  the  valley.  For 
2  or  3  miles  the  ride  suggested  that  through  the  Yosemite,  becau.se  of  the  abrui)tness 
with  which  the  high  mountain  walls  rose  on  either  hand,  while  tin*  valley  was  flat, 
with  glades  and  woods  alternating  on  its  surface.  Then  we  got  into  a  thick  forest. 
The  trees  were  for  the  most  part  giant  beeches,  but  with  .some  conifers,  including 
a  rather  .small  species  of  setpioia.  Here  and  there  in  the  glades  and  o])en  .si)aces 
were  mas.ses  of  many-luied  wild  flowers;  con.spicuotis  among  them  were  the  fuchsias. 

A  dozen  miles  on  we  .stoi)j)ed  at  another  little  inn  and  then  climbed  through  a 
Wooded  j)ass  l)etween  two  mountains.  Its  summit,  near  which  lies  the  boundary 
line  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,(l(M»  feet 
high,  and  this  is  the  extreme  height  over  which  at  this  j)oint  it  is  neces.sary  to  go  in 
traversing  what  is  el.sewhere  the  mighty  inotintain  wall  of  the  .Andes.  Here  we  met 
a  tame  guanaco  (a  kind  of  llama)  in  the  road;  it  strolled  up  to  us.  .sinelleil  the  noses 


I  hoio^iuph  hy  Koi'iiiit  Itousx'velt.  (’onrti'sy  of 'I'lic  outlook. 

IN  THE  OX-I)KA\VN  (  AUT. 

I'lie  little  \v(Mxieii  niilway  l)otweeu  l.uke  Kria  ami  Lake  Xahiiel  Iluapi— •‘the  (juaintest  wocxlen  railway,  with  a  couple  of 
routth  haml  cars,  each  ilrajttteil  hy  an  o.'i." 
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i>i  flip  liorsps.  which  wore  rather  airai<l  of  it.  and  tluni  walked  on  hy  us.  From  the 
summit  of  tlie  jiass  tlie  ground  fell  ra])idly  to  a  wonderfully  h(‘auliful  little  lake  of 
lovely  green  water.  This  little  gem  of  a  lake  i.s  hemmed  in  hy  sheer-sided  mountains, 
densely  timhereil  save  where  the  cliffs  rise  too  boldly  for  even  the  hardiest  trees  to 
take  root.  As  with  all  the,«e  lakes,  there  are  matiy  beautiful  waterfalls.  The  rajud 
mountain  brooks  fling  themselves  over  precipices  which  are  .sometimes  so  high  that 
the  water  reaches  the  foot  in  sheets  of  wavering  mist.  F.verywhere  in  the  background 
arose  the  snow  j)eaks. 

We  crossed  this  little  lake  in  a  steam  launch  and  on  the  other  side  found  the  quaintest 
Wooden  railway,  with  a  coU]>lo  of  rougli  hand  cars,  each  dragged  l)y  an  ox.  In  going 
flownhill  the  ox  is  ]mt  behind  the  cart,  whicli  he  holds  back  with  a  rope  tied  to  his 
horns.  We  piled  our  baggage  on  one  car,  three  or  four  memhers  of  the  party  got  on 
the  other,  and  the  rest  of  us  walked  for  2  miles  or  so  before  we  reached  the  last  lake 
we  were  to  traverse — Xahuel  Iluapi. 

Here  we  were  met  by  a  little  lake  steamer,  on  which  we  s]ient  the  next  fonr  hours. 
The  lake  is  of  bold  and  irregular  otitline,  with  many  deep  bays,  and  with  mountain 
walls  standing  as  promontories  between  the  bays.  For  a  couple  of  hours  the  scenery 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  had  been  duritig  any  jjart  of  the  two  days,  e.sjiecially  when  we 
looked  back  at  the  ina.ss  oi  snow-shrouded  ])eaks.  Then  the  lake  opened,  the  shores 
became  clear  of  wood,  the  mountains  lower,  and  near  the  eastern  end,  where  there 
were  oidy  low  rolling  hills,  we  came  to  the  little  village  of  Bariloche. 

Bariloche  is  a  real  frontier  \'illage.  Forty  years  ago  Hr.  Moreno,  who  was  with  us, 
had  been  captured  by  Indians  at  this  very  spot,  had  escaped  from  them,  and  after 
days  of  extnw)rdinary  hardshijr  had  reached  safety.  He  showed  us  a  strange  giant 
pine  tree,  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of  our  northern  cone  bearers,  near  which  the 
Indians  had  camj)ed  while  he  was  a  prisoner  with  them.  Ue  had  persuaded  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  have  this  tree  preserved,  and  it  is  still  protected,  though  slowly  dying  of  old 
age.  The  town  is  nearly  400  miles  from  a  railway,  and  the  people  are  of  the  vigorous, 
enterprising  frontier  type.  It  is  like  one  of  our  frontier  towns  of  the  old-time  West  as 
regiirds  the  diversity  in  ethnic  type  and  nationality  among  the  citizens.  The  little 
houses  stood  well  away  from  one  another  on  the  broad,  rough,  faintly  marked  streets. 
In  one  we  might  see  a  Spanish  family,  in  another  blond  Germans  or  Swiss,  in  yet  an¬ 
other  a  family  of  gaucho  stock  looking  more  Indian  than  white.  All  worked  and 
lived  on  a  f(K)ting  of  equality,  and  all  showed  the  effect  of  the  wide.spread  educational 
effort  of  the  Argentine  Govenunent — an  effort  as  marked  as  in  our  country,  although 
in  Argentina  it  is  made  by  the  naticjii  instead  of  by  the  several  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories.  *  *  * 

Next  morning  at  5  we  were  off  for  our  400-mile  ride  across  the  Patagonian  wastes  to 
the  railway  at  Xeuquen.  We  had  been  through  a  stretch  of  scenery  as  lovely  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world-  a  stretch  that  in  parts  suggested  the  Swiss  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  Yellowstone  Park,  or  the  Yosemite,  or  the  mountains 
near  Puget  Sound.  In  a  cou])le  of  years  the  Argentines  will  have  pushed  their  rail¬ 
way  system  to  Bariloche,  and  then  all  tourists  who  come  to  South  America  should 
make  a  point  of  visiting  this  wonderfully  beautiful  region.  It  is  impossible  for  me  not 
to  believe  that  in  the  entl  it  will  be  developed  for  travelers  much  as  other  regions  of 
great  scenic  attraction  are  developed.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Moreno,  the  Argentine  end  of  it 
is  already  a  national  park;  I  trust  the  Chilean  end  soon  will  be. 

Tlic  journey  from  Bariloche  to  Xeuquen  was  aceoinplished  in 
three  motor  cam  without  serious  accident.  Col.  Boosevelt  jxives 
interestino:  descriptions  of  tlio  gaucho  land  through  which  the  route 
hi}’,  and  comments  on  the  sturdy  charaett'r  of  the  people  in  very 
complimentary  terms.  While  still  a  day’s  journey  from  Xeuquen 


FROM  OX  ('ART  TO  MOTOR  CAR  IX  THE  ANDES. 

Col.  Roosevelt  iii  his  Indian  ponelio  watching  a  gaucho  while  the  motor  cars  are  prepared  for  a  new  start. 


l)y  Frank  Harper.  Courtesy  of  The  Outlook. 


FROM  OX  CART  TO  MOTOR  CAR  IN  THE:ANDES. 

Beautiful  roses  in  theToreground,  witli  the  snow  capped  peak  of  Tronador  in  the  distance. 


'onrtrsy  <»f  tin-  Iron  Tnu1«*  Kevlow, 


Fli;.  I.-('KUZ  (JUANDK  II A  V,  SI  I OWI  NU  OUK  HKIh^lK 


riiis  rani ilovrr  hrid^'r  and  tin*  tramway  lea<linK  to  it  wm*  nM'oiistrin  t«*<l  in  Itd'J  l»y  tin*  Kmirh  roinpany  frcnn  wliirh  tin*  niinrs  w»*rr  U‘a'it*<i  and  an*  now  iM-ini' 
oprnttrd  l*v  the  |{<‘tlileln*ni  SteeM'o.,of  South  Ih'thleheni.  I*a.»  whose  lai^e  Inildinns  at  I’ofo,  ( 'uipiiinho,  t'lnle.  are  deM-rihed  in  “ <pi;iri yiii^'  or«*  in  hislanl 
<‘hile”  ill  the  Iron  I’rade  Keview  of  June  II,  l‘dt. 
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a  storm  thic'utc'iu'd  al)out  10  o’clock  ]).  m.,  ami  the  ])arty  soujilit 
refuse'  in  a  country  store.  He*  writc's: 

With  s<ini(*  effort  we  roii.-iecl  the  i>eo])le,  and  after  arratiLria^'  th(‘  motorcars  we  went 
inside.  Tliey  were  good  peo])le.  Tliey  j;ot  us  eiru's  atul  coffee,  and,  as  we  liad  a  cold 
ini',  we  fared  well.  Theti  we  lay  down  on  the  floor  of  the  store  and  on  tlie  counters  atul 
slei)t  for  four  hours. 

The  followino;  nitrht  they  reached  XciKiucn  anti  tottk  the  train 
for  Buenos  Aires. 

Quarrying  Ore  in  Distant  Chile  is  tlie  title  of  an  article  in  The 
Iron  Trade  Review  (Clt'velaml.  Ohio),  of  dune  11,  11114,  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  Ix'  the  “Fiist  intimate  accotint  of  Sotith  American  holdings 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Oo.”  to  ht*  ptihlished.  A  perusal  of  this  article 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  world  is  in  no  imminent  danger  of 
an  iron  famine,  and  that  Chile  is  destinetl  to  jilay  a  great  part  in  sup- 
jdying  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  this  all-important  factor 
in  the  world’s  industrial  economy.  The  following  excerjits  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  iron  dejiosits  controlled  hy  this  American 
concern  alone; 

A  few  days  afro  the  steamer  Epsom  docked  at  Philadelphia  with  the  tirst  cariro  of 
Chilean  iron  ore  to  reach  this  country.  The  actual  importation  of  this  ore  calls  more 
detiiute  attention  to  the  work  Ijein,!;  done  Ijy  tlie  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  South  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa.,  in  developing  its  large  holdings  at  Told,  Coquimbo,  Chile.  These  mines 
will  .serve  as  the  ]»rineii)al  base  of  siqiply  for  the  large  Bethlehem  blast  furnace  grouj). 
Present  plans  call  for  an  ultimate  ])roduction  of  l,.jt)0,()()()  tons  of  ore  annually,  which 
must  be  carried  over  the  Panama  Canal  route  to  reach  the  furnace  yards.  In  addition 
to  these  mines,  two  other  notable  .Vmerican  develojunmits  are  now  in  jirogre.ss  in  Chile, 
namely,  the  Braden  ciqqit'r  mines  and  the  Chiupiicamata  mines  of  the  Chile  Copjier  Co  , 
both  (lUggenheim  enterjiri.ses. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.’s  Told  mines  have  been  known  for  some  years,  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  them  by  Charles  X'attier  as  early  as  1888.  About  1905  Mr. 
Vattier,  after  securing  options  on  the  entire  group  of  mines,  transferred  them  to  a 
French  company— the  Sociedad  .\ltos  Ilornos  de  Corral.  This  com])any  ])lanned 
to  use  the  ores  in  its  blast  furnace  at  Corral  in  southern  Chile.  The  mines  were  leased 
from  the  French  company  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  1912. 

The  mines  are  located  about  4  miles  from  the  coast  near  a  small  bay  called  (.'ruz 
(irande.  This  bay  is  situated  near  the  Bay  of  Totorallillo,  which  at  one  time  was  of 
imiwrtance  commercially  owing  to  the  location  of  a  copper  smelter  there.  This 
smelter  depended  for  its  ores  ujxun  La  Iliguera.  This  territory  formerly  was  an 
important  cop))er  mining  district  and  is  located  about  4  miles  southeast  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Co.’s  Tofo  proj)erty.  Some  of  the  La  Iliguera  mines  are  still  active. 

The  Tofo  iron  ore  deposit  is  found  on  the  crest  of  two  hills,  which  are  separated  by  a 
slight  depression,  or  saddle.  The  general  features  are  shown  in  figure  2  which  is 
taken  from  the  land  side  in  the  direction  of  l.a  Iliguera.  The  apiiroximate  lower 
limit  of  the  solid  ore  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  everything  above  being  solid  iron 
ore  of  high  (juality.  The  analysis  from  over  2(K)  samples  taken  from  above  this  line, 
have  averaged: 

I’cr  coiit . 


Iron .  ()8.  00 

Manganese . 20 

Sulphur . 015 

Phosphorus . 057 

Silica .  1.50 


no 
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Tliis  is  a  liiirlicr  sjrailc  on*  than  any  iniiUMl  in  tlie  I’nitcd  Slates  at  ]ir<‘scnt,  and  is 
richer  even  tlian  llie  Swedish  ore.  whieli  lias  been  shijijnsl  into  thel’nited  States  at 
the  rale  of  nearly  half  a  million  Ions  annually  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Or<‘ 
as  rich  is  not  existent  in  the  I'niled  Slates  in  any  ((uantity,  unless  it  may  he  found 
in  some  of  the  California  and  I'lah  deposits,  which  are  very  similar  ueolostically  and 
chemically  to  the  Tofo  ores.  *  *  * 

In  a  vieneral  way  th(*re  are  two  on*  bodies  very  nearly  connected  in  the  saddle 
between  the  two  hills.  The  deposit  in  the  .-iouth  hill  has  a  diameti'r  of  about 
feet,  or  roughly  an  ari'a  of  IS  acres.  The  lop  of  this  hill  is  7S5  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  at  present  ore  is  known  to  occur  at  an  elevation  of  liL’K  meters,  so  that  the  known 
vertical  heiyht  of  ore  is  lli.5  meters,  or  551)  feet.  The  dejiosit  in  the  north  hill  is  some¬ 
what  similar.  It  has  not  shown  as  irreat  a  vertical  heiyht  of  ore.  hut  with  the  loose  or 
lloat  ore  with  which  it  is  surrounded  it  is  believed  it  will  produce*  at  least  one-hall 
as  much  on*  as  the  south  hill. 

Instead  of  a  mine,  the  Meihlehem  .Steel  Co.'s  jiroperty  is  ess(>ntially  an  iron-ore 
(piarry.  Conditions  are  ideal  for  cheap  o]ien-cutline  mininy,  and  the  ore.  though 
hard  and  densi*,  will  he  (ptarried  liy  steam  shovels  after  it  is  hrokt-n  uj)  by  blasting. 
There  is  no  overburden,  and  it  will  he  a  number  of  years  before  the  dejiosit  is  worked 
sulliciently  low  to  make  the  removal  of  any  of  tin*  adjacent  rock  necessary.  As  the 
height  of  the  main  dejiosit  is  about  L’.dlM)  feet  above  sea  level,  the  h'rench  coinjiany 
constructed  an  a(*rial  cableway  to  convey  to  the  coast  the  limited  amount  of  on*  it 
reijuired.  In  the  fall  of  1912  this  comjiany  reconstructed  this  tramway  to  give  a 
nominal  I'ajiacity  of  SOO  tons  jier  day,  and  also  reconstructed  a  cantilev(*r  bridge  at 
the  hay.  *  »  '» 

In  ord(*r  to  jirovide  for  the  Iransjiortation  of  this  ore,  long-term  freighting  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  with  Swedish  and  Norwegian  owners,  which  jirovide  for 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  17,0l)t)-ton  .steam(*rs,  esjiecially  d(*sigued  for  the  ore  trade 
by  the  Bethlehem  Co.’s  naval  architt*cts.  Those  vessels  will  be  ajijiroximately  .520 
feet  in  length,  and  (i5  feet  beam.  They  will  be  i-ajiable  of  transjiorting  about  15,000 
tons  of  ore,  being  designed  along  lines  adajit(*d  to  jiroinjil  loading  and  disi'harging. 
In  order  to  insure  a  regular  sujijily  of  this  ore  at  the  furnaces  at  South  Bethlehem 
these  vessels  will  return  to  Chile  in  ballast.  It  is  calculal«*d  that  by  leturning  to 
the  loading  jiort  in  ballast  each  steamer  will  be  able  to  deliver  seven  cargo(*s,  or  100,000 
tons,  jier  year.  The.se  ore  carriers  will  take  a  route  to  the  rnit<*d  States  byway  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  distance  ajijiroximately  4,.5(M)  miles. 

By  the  time  the  fir.st  of  these  large  on*  steamers  is  ready  to  load  at  Cruz  (irande,  whii-h 
it  is  exjiected  will  be  sometime  early  in  1917,  there  will  have  been  comjileted  a  new 
steel  hojijier  jiierat  that  jiort,  which  follows  the  general  design  of  those  now  in  ojieration 
<  in  the  Great  Lak(*s.  This  jiier  will  be  cajiahle  of  loading  15,000  tons  of  ore  jier  day,  an  d 
will  have  a  storage  cajiacity  of  from  ilO.OOO  to  :15,000  tons,  or,  ajijiroximately,  two  full 
catgoes. 

Prior  to  the  comjiletion  of  the  new  steel  dock  the  ore  is  being  loaded  into  st(*ani<*rs 
under  the  jiresent  cantilever  bridge,  which  is  cajiable  of  loading  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
tons  Jier  day.  The  suhstitution  of  the  rubber  b(*lt  conveyers  for  the  buckets  now  used 
will  jiermit  the  loading  of  a  li, 000-ton  steamer  in  12  hours. 

To  Jirovide  for  the  transjiortation  of  this  ore  jirior  to  the  comjiletion  of  the  jiier  and 
ore  carriers,  the  Bethlehem  Co.  has  entered  into  freighting  contracts  with  Eurojiean 
owners  for  the  carriage  of  ajijiroximat(*ly  750,000  tons  during  the  next  two  years. 
Prior  to  the  ojieniiig  of  the  Panama  Canal  all  ore  will  jiroceed  by  way  of  tin*  Magellan 
Strait,  and  tin*  st(*am.shiji  Epsom,  the  first  steamer  to  deliver  Chilean  ore  in  the  rnitt*d 
States,  arrived  at  Philadeljihia  this  week,  afU*r  having  comjilet(*d  a  voyage  of  8,1100 
miles. 


(VnirU'sy  of  Tlie  Iron  Tra<lf  Hevlew. 

Fig.  3.— DOTTED  LINK  SHOW.S  DEPTH  OF  SOLID  IKON  ORE. 
(Illustrating  “(Quarrying  Ore  in  Distant  Chile,"  in  The  Iron  Trade  Heview  of  June  11,  1911. 
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Foreign  Trade  Opportunities  i>  the  title  of  a  of  aiticU's  now 

niiiniiig  ill  tin*  India  Uiihhcr  World  (Xt‘W  York  l.  doM-riliing  tlu' 
conntnes,  |)o|)nlation.  coininercial  and  industrial  jirogress.  etf..  of 
various  Latin  Anu'rican  reinililio.  In  tlic  issiu'  of  dnne  1.  will 

he  found  an  excellent  article'  on  Keiiador.  as  informative  a>  it  is 
('iitertaining.  'Plu'  following  exeerpts  will  illustrate  tlu'  |)l*'asing  st yli' 
of  the  author  as  well  as  the  educational  vahu'  of  the  narrative: 

Kvorv  |)<“rs(iii  ui  niiildU-  u<:f  nMiieiiilicrs  the  allurin':  |(ii  tur«‘s  oi  the  Itcjiulilic  of 
Kcuail'ir  which  were  in  the  cei>cra]»hies  of  his  early  yoiuh.  The  |>alir.s  and  hanaiuis 
at  the  foot  of  the  inonntains,  thi'  Tein|'erate  Zone  |irodnctions  of  the  higher  slojies, 
the  stnnteel  tret's  still  hi'^lier.  the  oli^it^'nin'^r  snows  with  which  tht'  serried  jteaks  were 
linished:  the  pictnres(ine  city  of  (.^nito.  liaskini;  in  the  sir.ilesof  eternal  sjtrin'j:.  nearly 
2  niih's  toward  tht'  sky.  and  in  the  hackoronnd  a  volcano  coinfortaldy  hlowitej:  out  its 
cloinls  of  sinokt'.  We  >rave  faith  to  the  jtictnres.  Init  it  was  nun-h  like  a  fairy  tale,  after 
all.  It  .seeint'd  as  far  away  as  the  moon,  as  inaccessihle  as  the  North  Pole.  anil,  with 
most  of  us.  that  im]'ression  has  remaint'd  to  this  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  thi'  chief 
city  of  Iv'tuulor  is  not  so  far  from  New  York  as  is  ( 'arson  City.  Xev.  The  trip,  first-class, 
can  he  mailt'  for  only  a  few  dollars  mort'.  Then  art'  no  tlilliculties  in  the  way  of  the 
journey  exci'jit  such  as  imagination  may  make,  anti  when  the  traveler  arrives  he  will 
fintl  that  thi'ohl  <:eocraphit's  have  uiulerstati'il  the  marvels  of  this  favoreil  lainl.  P>ut, 
heasks.  howishetosee  the  interior,  the  lanil  of  ))er]>etual  spriiu:.  the  snowy  pt*aks.  the 
siuokiii'j:  Volcanoes,  tht'  llamas,  with  thi'ir  chins  up  in  the  air  liki'  an  aristocrat  visit im: 
the  slums?  He  atlmits  that  he  is  not  now.  as  once,  attracted  hy  picturi's  of  Ecuadorean 
travel-  mules  i:ra<’elully  filin':  arouiul  corners  on  ledsres  IS  inches  wiile  above  chasms 
l.tKMt  feet  tlt'e]):  of.  ])i‘rhaps.  a  ilark.  loii'.'-haireil  native  cro.ssino  a  similar  abyss  on  a 
rope  brid'.:e  and  carryiiii:  on  his  shouhlers  a  chair  in  which  sits  a  fair  and  meditative 
.■iefiorita.  It  is  all  ri::ht  in  ])ictures.  he  .-ays.  awfully  iiiterestins:  in  reality,  but  hi'  iloes 
not.  as  in  his  youth,  hanki'r  for  the  pleasure  of  personal  exjierii'iice.  We  m.ay  at  once 
ailmit  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  prejinlici's.  ami  suocest  that  if  he  wishes  to  visit  (^uito 
in  It'ss  trying  fashion  hi'  may  take  a  train  on  the  ni'wly  built  railroatl  from  thi'  .seaport, 
haml  up  his  ticket  to  an  .Vmi'rican  comlucUir.  ami  when  he  arrives  at  (^uito  tret  off 
and  CO  to  a  hotel.  That  is  the  way  they  ilo  it  now.  and  the  ilistance  is  less  than 
miles  by  rail. 

Ecuador  has  an  area  about  as  creat  as  that  of  N'evaila.  with  a  population  lo  times  as 
trreat.  Portions  of  the  poimlaliou  are  of  Indian,  or  partly  Imliau.  ile.sceut.  but 
wholly  civilizeil.  and  such  jieaceful  occujiatioiis  as  airriculturt'  ami  stock  raisini:  fur¬ 
nish  emjdoyment  to  the  trreater  number.  In  the  jiroiluctioii  of  cacao  Ecuatlor  li'atls  the 
worlil.  This  valuablt'  article  of  footl  ami  drink  was  first  I'Xported  frotn  Ecuatlor  less 
than  40  years  ai:o,  but  the  jdanti'rs  have  foutiil  such  iirofit  in  it  that  the  ]>roiluction 
has  riseti  to  lIKl.tKKt.IKKt  jtoumis.  This  supply.  i:reat  as  it  is.  is  less  than  the  consum)>- 
tioti  iti  the  ITiiteil  States.  -Much  of  it  i:ot's  to  I'.tiroiie.  attil  theti  back  across  the 
oceati  to  us.  There  is  no  rea.soii  why  this  shottld  continue.  The  crude  ])roiltict 
ri'ali/.es  to  thi'  irrower  about  lit  cents  a  poiiml.  and  enters  our  porlsiluty  free.  When  it 
reaches  tlu*  consumer  as  chocolate,  cocoa,  or  cocoa  butti'r  the  price  has  been  atlvaui  eil 
by  ail  average  of  .’ilM)  jier  cent.  With  the  oiieniiii:  of  thi'  Panama  Canal  the  .seeds 
should  be  shijijieil  ilireclly  from  the  plantation  to  the  .American  factory,  ami  thi'  food 
products  sold  at  rea.soiiable  cost .  The  ships  that  brim:  the  cacao  will  brim:  also  rubber, 
coffee,  rice.  c4(couuts,  and  other  Iroiiical  ])roducis.  for  whii  h  we  have  such  iu.satiable 
need. 

These  .ships,  if  they  are  to  run.  must  have  frei'j:hl  both  ways,  and  it  is  in  order  for 
-Vmerican  manufacturers  to  think  about  what  they  are  'joim;  to  semi  to  the  market 
that  is  wailim;  for  them.  Proin  New  York  to  (iuayaiptil.  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
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i.-:  cix  iT  |().(MKI  miles,  a  distance  ilial  will  he  reilm-tMl  hy  the  I’aiiama  naile  to  le.ss  than 
d.tHMl  miles.  The  i)re.sent  averaire  ni  t;.*)  days  will  he  reiliieed  tn  14.  I'ndydit  rates  are 
hdtind  til  find  a  reas  malde  level.  The  euinmeree  ui  I-'eiiadur  will  he  like  the  innve- 
ment  111  a  relea.'cd  siiriiiir.  iiiitantly  reiiiundim.'  when  its  huiids  are  reiiinved.  I’ni- 
d  111  til  111  will  heen'irniiiiisly  stimulated,  immittratiunnna  lame  .scale  will  he  inamm  rated, 
and  the  demand  lur  inreiirn  irmids  mnlti|ilied  hy  many  times.  *  *  * 

<;nayai|uil  is  the  pnrt  thrniiirh  which  lluws  ifit  per  cent  ni  Kcnadur's  lureiym  trade. 
It  has  a  |tiiiiiilatiiin  risiny  well  tnward  KMl.tKKI.  and.  while  in  thejiast  mie  ui  the  must 
unsanitary  ui  cities,  the  Iteiiuhlic  is  tiuw  inittinc  its  hmises  in  unh'r.  that  it  may  meet 
the  demand  ui  the  wurld  iur  mmlern  sanitatiun  at  all  its  iiurts.  The  traveler  wlm  takt‘s 
the  railruad  iur  (^nitu  irum  this  |iurt  pas.ses  thnnnrh  the  reality  ui  all  the  pictures  ui 
the  uld  i,'eu<,'ra]ihies.  lie  starts  amid  tlu‘  palms  and  jiineaiiples  and  cradnally  climlis 
til  the  ziiiie  ui  uaks  and  pines,  ur  harley  and  putatues.  He  iraz-ns  un  ('himhurazu. 
tiiwerimr  tu  the  stn|ienduns  heiL'lit  ui  l’I.l’L’II  leet.  and  clitterimr  with  (‘ternal  siniw. 
He  sees  t'utiipaxi.  the  hiirhest  vulcanu  in  the  wurld.  This  wuiiderinl  mmintain  is 
ieet  Idirh.  tln“  peak  risintr  as  a  periect  cune.  the  last  4. (MM)  ieet  cuvered  with  snuw, 
while  iriiin  the  tup  ui  this  •'chimney  ui  the  wurld."  as  it  has  li(‘en  a])tly  called,  putir 
viilnmes  ui  sniuke  and  steam.  It  is  uiily  da  miles  imm  (^uitu.  which  is  a  city  ui  .so. (MM), 
with  a  histury  datini;  hack  lu  nearly  KM)  years  heiure  the  landim;  at  I’lymuiith  Ruck. 
It  is  rajiidly  takini:  up  niudern  impruvements.  and  is  the  .seat  ui  culture  and  aristucracy 
ui  the  l{e|inlilic.  Airain  licit  .said,  t  his  cityuiwunders  is  nearer  New  Yurk  than  any  ui  the 
citiesiii  iiur  E’acitic  cuast.  It  is  reached  hy  meansui  niudern  first-class  travel.  ITider 
the  eipiatur.  it  has  a  mean  temperature  ui  ahuiit  )i()°  I',  ur  ahuut  that  ui  New  Yurk 
iti  the  latter  part  ui  May.  With  its  newly  iutind  acce.ssihility  (iuitu  is  certain  to 
heciiine  an  uhject  ui  travel,  and  mie  ui  tin*  greatest  health  re.surts  in  the  wurld. 

T!i(‘  jitithor  dwells  on  tlie  wants  of  the  eonntfv,  whieh  the  manti- 
raetnceis  of  tin*  I'nited  States  shotild  la'  alile  to  sti|)])ly.  on  tlie 
varions  lines  of  industry  and  ajjricnltiire  whieh  will  he  developed, 
iind  eoneltides  with  several  lainijiraphs  trivin*;  th'tails  of  steamer  lines, 
frei»rht  rtites,  etc.  The  article  will  ftirnish  food  for  thoiijiht  to  the 
litisiness  nu'n  of  tin*  Tnited  Stati's  in  many  line's  besides  tlnit  of  the 
rnlila'r  indtistrv,  to  whieh  tin'  ptihlietition  in  whieh  it  apjiears  is 
niitinly  dt'voted. 

The  Home  of  a  Forgotten  Eace,  with  the  snhtitle  "Mysterions 
v'liieln'n  ItZii,”  in  Ytieatan,  Mt'.xieo,  is  an  t'xec'lh'nt  deseriptivi'  tirtieh' 
dt'aliny  \vith  thc'st' ceh'hrtiti'd  ruins,  wiittt'ii  hy  Kdwiird  II.  Thompson 
for  tin'  dtine  nnmla'r  of  Tin'  Xittiofuil  (i('o}.n'aphi(‘  Miigaziin'.  In  tin' 
Mareh,  1!)I1,  ntmiher  of  the  Moxthi.v  Hi’i.i.f-tin  appi'art'd  an  artieh' 
hy  Sylvantis  (i.  Morh'V  (h'serihinir  practically  tin'  sami'  featnri's  of 
tlu'st'  ruins.  Mr.  Thompson’s  article  is  illnstrati'd  with  some  fine 
jihotographs  taken  hy  himsi'lx  and  showing  many  intc'resting  leatnres 
of  tin'  ancient  palaces,  tc'iniih's,  and  (h'tails  of  scnlptnn'  and  archi- 
tc'cture.  The  following  description  of  the  Temple  of  the  Tigi'rs  and 
the  remnants  of  the  paintings  found  on  the  inner  walls  goes  into 
gri'ater  (h'tail  than  doi's  that  of  Mr.  Morh'v,  and  is  of  grc'at  interest: 

( )n  the  siiulherii  end  of  the  (‘a.^tern  mule  r('.<ts  an  edifice,  like  a  ca.'iket  holdinj;  jewi'ls, 
that  in  time,  a.<  the  fact  hecumeis  knuwn,  will  he  in  itself  the  iiliji'ct  of  distant  ])il- 
L'rimaces. 
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It  is  ktiiiwii  as  tht“  Tciiiplt'  of  the  Ti^i-rs  I'niiii  the  zone  baiul  nf  liamisi  im  ly  <!(  siLriH-d. 
artistically  executed  jaguars  that,  alternating  with  shields,  urnaincnts  the  sniithern 
face.  ( tf  ciiurse  it  is  understniHl  that  the  term  ••ti^er"  is  a  misnuiner  as  apjiliecl 
t'l  the  irreat  Ftdidie  in  America:  the  ja<rnar  and  net  the  titter  is  meant.  *  *  * 

The  entire  frnnt  nf  the  Tem]de  ef  the  Titters  has  disapjteanMl.  I'ractnred  and 
wedfted  apart  by  the  ttrnwiiift  tree  rnets  at  the  ajtex  of  the  rnuf.  tlie  cverweiitlit  i>i  the 
richly  carved  I'a^dde  toppled  it  over  into  the  s])ac(‘  beneath,  where  it  still  lies  in  a 
formle.ss  ma.ss. 

Two  lartte  s:“rpent  columns,  with  o]K‘n  jaws  and  liull)ons  teeth,  are  still  in  place. 
The.se  once  helj>ed  to  sustain  the  fallen  fa9ade,  and  ])robably  serve<l  as  the  ma.ssivc 
fulcrum  that  to.sst*d  the  massive  stone  and  lime  free  fnun  the  ])latform  in  front  down 
on  tin*  level  lloor  of  the  ceri'inonial  court.  These,  like  all  the  other  ser]>ent  columns, 
an*  <-.',rved  in  the  conv<*ntionaliz(*d  crotalid  shajx*  and  cov(*red  with  the  conventional 
(pietzal  i>lunn*s. 

Tin*  s(|uare  eml  ])ilasters  of  tin*  outer  <*nlratic(*  to  tin*  inner  chamber  an*  (*ntin*l\ 
eoven*d  with  scul])tures  in  low  relief.  Like  tlmsi*  njsm  the  jiilasters  and  cedumns  of 
tin*  Casth*  Templr*  the  princi])al  motive*  on  (*ach  pain*l  is  a  human  liirure  (*laborat(*ly 
eostunn*d  and  brilliantly  paintt*d. 

The  wall  surface  of  both  ehambi*rs  bt*ar  tract  s  of  havinp:  b(*(*n  once  covt*red  with 
mural  paintin<rs.  Tho.se  on  the  walls  of  the  out(*r  chamber  have  b(*come  (*ntin  1\ 
obliteratt'd  by  the  erosive  action  of  tin*  el(*ments.  Those  oti  the  walls  of  the  inm  i 
chamher  an*  in  |)art  obliterated  by  the  excn*ta  of  bats,  and  .still  inon*  by  the  vandal 
hand  of  man.  Knouch  y(*t  remains  to  make  this  litth*  chamb(*r  the  rejto.sitary  of  the 
best-|)re.s(*rv(*d  (*xampl(*s  of  tin*  mural  jtaintincs  of  this  ancient  Maya  race  at  ])rt  s(*nt 
known. 

The  best  pn*servt*tl  ]>orlion  re])resont.s  a  battle  .scene.  Tin*  attacking  party,  with 
atlatls,  s}»ears.  and  shields,  an*  seemiii'tly  assaultitic  a  city  or  some  laryn*  center.  Abov<* 
the  battlefield  can  be  seen  tier  n))on  tier  of  houses,  and  amid  them  are  women  in 
afjonized  ])os(ures,  l(H)kinf;  down  uitoti  the  fi<rhtinf;  wariiors. 

To  one  side  is  the  symbolical  fi!»ure  of  Kuk-id-can,  with  lichtninolike  y(*llow  llames 
issuinj;  from  his  mouth,  the  .si<rn  of  defiance  and  also  of  war.  .Many  other  sc(*in*s  and 
]>ortion,s  of  figures  are  dejucted,  but  the  battle  scene  is  the  cl(*arest  of  them  all  at 
])resent.  The  liu:ures  an*  done  in  a  cl(*ar.  easy  style,  vigorous  and  true. 

Belonoinu:  to  this  same  temi>le.  but  on  a  lower  lev(*l  and  built  asrainst  tin*  eastern 
wall,  is  a  chamber  22  feet  lonj;  by  10  feet  wide  atnl  15  feet  hiirh.  The  front  of  this 
chamber  also  is  destroyed,  and  in  ])ractically  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  ui)per  cham¬ 
ber.  A  i>ortion  of  the  end  walls  and  a  lar^e  part  of  the  rear  still  n*main  u]>riydit  atnl 
the  superb  wall  scul])tures  they  hold  u]ion  their  surfaces  an*  fortunately  still  left  foi¬ 
st  tidy  and  comjiarison. 

Clear-cut  features,  well-worked  details,  artistically  executed  and  W(*ll  carried  out. 
.show  the  skill  and  sjiirit  of  these  ancient  artists.  The  carvin<;s  cl(*arly  r(*))re.s(>nt  tin* 
jierformatice  of  .some  religious  rite  or  ceremonial  dance.  Kntwined  about,  the  series 
of  masked  and  conventional  figures  ate  the  serjx'nt  symbol,  that  of  the  sun  and  ajiiiai- 
ently  that  of  rain  and  water.  De.scrijition  is  in*arly  useless  in  cases  like  this:  only 
jihotographs  or  drawings  can  adequately  n*j)res(*nt  the  work. 

The  figun*s  were  originally  ]iainted  in  the  conventional  colors,  with  tin*  ever-pr(*s(*ni 
deep  red  backgroutid.  Portions  of  the  two  richly  carved  square  pillars  that  once 
helped  to  sustain  the  fan'*n  frotii,  and  between  th(*m  a  ri>;id  conventionaliz(*d  ‘‘tigt*r." 
seemingly  a  kind  of  ceremonial  .seat,  complete  all  that  is  tnnv  visible  of  this  chamber. 

Half  ruined  as  it  is,  the  Temple  of  the  Tigers  is  a  treasure  and  a  boon  to  students  of 
the  Maya  civilization. 

Witli  refTiinl  to  whut  is  known  tis  tin*  Rontnl  Tower  Mr.  Thoinitson 
iulvances  the  tlieorv  that  this  was  list'd  for  an  oliservatorv. 

The  edifice  lises  like  a  furrei.  41)  feet  and  of  (*qual  diamet(*r.  from  near  the  center  of 
a  terract*.  20  f(*<*t  high.  220  feet  lotig  by  l.'iO  fe(*t  wide. 
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H(“  (‘xplilins  its  uso  as  follows;  i 

Its  piirjiofio  is  at  i)roseiit  unknown;  but  from  its  (•t)nstnK'tion,  annular  chaiubprs, 
winding  stairway,  and  the  ]tositiou  of  its  outlooks  and  outlets  1  believe  it  to  have  been 
an  observatory,  ati  (‘dilice  devoted  to  the  sttidy  of  the  celestial  bodies.  It  is  known 
that  the  ancient  American  calendar  system  was  so  accurately  developed  that  Alex¬ 
ander  von  llundtoldl  was  for  a  time  incredulous  of  its  native  origin.  i 

The  learned  ones,  the  wise  men  among  the.se  ])eoi>h‘.  were  astionomers,  not  mere  | 

star  gazers,  and  tluue  are  those  among  the  Mayas  at  tin*  present  day  that  have  a  sur-  ! 

prising  native  knowledge  of  the  celestial  gt'ograjdiy,  as  well  as  of  curious  ])ro])erties  of  I 

certain  roots  and  lu^rbs  on  the  earth  bem^ath. 

The  present  conical  form  of  this  edifice,  the  sha]>e  of  its  chambers,  and  above  all  the 
ireculiar  inner  stairway  winding  around  a  solid  center,  have  caused  the  natives  to  call 
it,  in  their  vernacular,  “the  house  of  the  stiail,”  and  this  name  in  its  Spanish  dress 
clings  to  it  now.  As  caracol  tsnail)  it  is  best  known  to  the  ja'ojde  of  the  rt'gion,  and 
under  this  name  it  is  shown  to  the  curious  and  the  visitors  from  afar. 

Mr.  Thoni))S()ii  (fives  the  reader  sevt'rtil  very  entertainiujr  and 
rninantie  lejrentls  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of 
the  Sjianisli  invasion  under  Montejo,  and  concludes  the  article  with 
tlie  lollowinjr:  | 

The  .\merican  ])e:ij)le  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  right  at  home,  at  j 

their  very  doors,  architecture  essentially  .\merican.  as  it  were,  ruined  structtires  ^ 

evt'ry  whit  as  interesting,  as  massive,  and  ]>o.ssibly  as  old  as  those  of  other  lands,  whose  | 

boast  it  is  that  the  .Vmericans  must  come  to  them,  for  ‘•.\merica  has  no  ruins.'’  | 

Within  these  mysterious  ruins,  .\merican  ruins,  are  great  books,  with  pages  of  stone, 
writ  in  charactc'rs  that  no  man  may  yet  read.  Are  the  mysteries  they  hold,  the  won¬ 
derful  facts,  that  certaiidy  lie  sealed  and  mute  within  them,  hiddt'ii  from  us,  less 
interesting  to  .\mericans  than  are  the  tab's  of  Kgy])fian  dynasties,  the  riles  of  Druids. 

Koman  cam)>iugs,  or  Saxon  raidiiipt?  1  think  not. 

The  World’s  Largest  Animal  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  recently 
ajipcaicd  in  Harper’s  Wt'ckly  and  whicli  was  reviewed  in  the  Spanish 
issu(>  of  th(*  Monthev  Bi'i.i.etix  for  June,  1014.  In  the  Spanish 
rcvit'W  refert'iice  is  made  to  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  I’tali  and  the  reinarkahle  discoveries  of  skeletal  remains  of  extinct 
animals.  Tin*  reviewer  writes: 

Several  years  ago  scientists  from  the  Carnegie  Museum  began  a  .series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  section  of  country  above  metifioned,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  original  investigations  revealed  jtortions  of  animals  of 
enormous  size,  and  these  were  systematically  unearthed,  portion  by  jiortion.  until  a 
monster  skeleton  was  brought  to  light  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  largest  ever  dis¬ 
covered.  The  name  of  "thunder  lizard"  was  given  to  the  strange  find.  The  (‘sti- 
mated  length  of  the  animal  is  S.o  feet,  and  the  height  must  have  been  about  Ki  or  17 
feet,  while  the  neck  apjtears  to  have  been  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  famous 
Dijdodocus.  another  giant  of  the  animal  family,  which,  however,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  later  find. 

Dr.  Holland,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  museum,  is  largely  re.spon.sible  for  the  addition 
to  the  museum,  for  it  was  he  who  first  went  to  Utah  with  his  a.ssistants  and  began  the 
search.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  it  was  this  scientist  who  went  to  Argentina  several 
years  ago  with  a  reproductioti  of  the  fanions  Di]>lodocus,  which  was  present(‘d  to  that 
nation  by  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pitt.duirgh. 


<’<(urtesj  i>t'  Har|u*rV,\Vt*«*kly. 


ll()NK.S  OF  HIND  I,K(i  OF  IIUONTOSAI  UI  S  I.OI  ISAF:. 

There  has  rwenlly  been  dun  n))  on  the  top  of  an  arid  mountain  in  the  Dad  I.amls  of 
Ftah  the  Idnnfs'  fossil  skeletoti  known  to  science.  The  estimated  lennth  of  this 
animal  is  Vi  feet  and  the  height  Itit.  feet.  The  neck  of  the  lirontosaur.  in  life,  was 
perha])s  T  times  as  thick  as  that  <pf  the  Diplodocus.  and  the  tail  one-thinl  lonner. 
I'he  name  lirontosaurus  I.ouisae  has  I  een  niven  to  this  animal  in  honor  of  .Mrs. 
.\niirew  (  arnenie. 


(’iHirte-iV  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

HONES  OF  DlNOS.Vl'K,  I*.\UTEY  SW.^TIIED  IN  1M,.\STEK  HEKOHE  HEMOV.VL  FROM 

Ql  AKin  . 

To  rpmovp  the  skeleton  of  a  liii:  ilinosanr  is  no  simple  task.  Since  the  rock  can  not  l  e  Ulasted  away  with¬ 
out  jeopapiizink’ the  hones,  it  hecoines  necessary  to  take  out  the  hones  with  more  or  less  of  ttie  rock 
adherint:  to  them.  Massive  iiliK’ks  of  stone  nnist  thus  he  (piarried.  and  these  are  numhered  as  they  are 
removed  so  as  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts.  Fiach  block  is  covered  with 
hurlap  steejied  in  wet  jilaster  of  Paris  to  protect  the  hone. 


.\tter  more  than  seven  years  of  ililinent  surveyini!  and  explorinc  the  remains  of  this  monster  animal  were 
discovered  on  a  mountain  |ieak  .a.-imi  feet  liiuh.  It  took  over  two  years  of  ipiarryint:  to  got  out  the 
skeleton  in  the  rouirh;  it  has  taken  three  years  to  chip  away  the  matrix  from  the  skeleton. 
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Till*  »‘.\])loraliiin  work  in  I  tah  l)t*>ran  by  the  ('statilisluiicnl  nf  a  |M-riiiaii(Mit  l■alll]>  at 
I  *in<isaiir  Teak.  irDiii  wliirli  jxiiut  as  a  base  tin-  scientists  c-xtcndcd  their  investiiiatiims 
in  variinis  directinns.  Many  months  ])ass(‘d  witliont  anythinsj:  of  iinjxirtanee  t)eino 
found,  but  tinally  tlieir  si*arches  were  rewarded.  The  work  of  ((uarryino  the  wlnde 
of  the  skehuon  of  tile  Hronto.saurus  reiiuired  the  labor  of  many  men  and  months  of 
timi*.  b^veti  after  beitej:  <|uarri(‘d  tln“  laiye  stones  in  which  the  boiu's  I'ould  be  trailed, 
required  2(1  four-hor.se  wairons  to  transport  them  to  the  nearest  railway  point,  from 
where  they  were  sent  to  the  museum.  The  rmnains  are  said  to  be  amontr  tlu“  most 
jierfectly  jireserved  s]»eciir.ens  that  have  ever  been  unearthed,  and  when  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  they  have  Vieen  imbedded  in  the  stone  for  somethin^  like  15.000.(MMI  years 
the  fact  becomes  all  the  more  astonishing.  In  most  .sections  where  extim  t  animal 
remains  have  been  found  they  have  been  in  jumbled  or  confused  trasses  and  often 
reipiired  a  considerable  decree  of  imacination  to  ficure  out  the  probable  nature  atid 
shape  of  the  animal  or  reptile,  but  with  the  creat  I'tah  litid  the  reverse  is  especially 
noticeable.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  lar<re  discovery  but  also  with  those  of 
various  smaller  animals  found  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  musoum  the  work  of  cuttiiie:  the  spocinions  from  their  stone 
1)(hI  in  which  they  have  lam  for  centuries  is  projiressinjr,  ami  when 
this  larjrest  heast  that  has  ever  heen  discovered  is  exhihited  to  the 
])ul)lie  it  doubtless  will  !)(>  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  lived.  Thus 
the  people  of  to-day  may  ^aze  upon  the  remains  of  a  monster  that 
livtnl  and  flourished  so  many  centuries  ajio  that  eonjeetures  as  to  its 
life  seem  totally  iuadefpiate.  One  fact  seems  to  he  estahlished,  and 
that  is  the  Hrontosaurs  were  certainly  kin<;s  in  weiiiht  if  not  in 
battle,  for  the  weiirht  of  tin*  one  just  diseovereil  is  estimat(*d  to  havi* 
been  about  20  tons;  and  when  we  remember  that  a  good-sized  elejihant 
of  the  present  day  w(‘ighs  only  about  5  tons,  the  immensity  of  the 
ancient  heast  appears  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  Game  of  Golf  in  the  Tropics,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  South¬ 
ern  Sportsman  (Washington.  1).  ('.),  is  a  brief  account  of  the  golf 
links  of  the  (\)untiy  ('lid)  of  llahana.  Cuba.  In  speaking  of  the 
poj)ularity  of  this  fine  out-door  sport  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  world,  the  article  states: 

From  the  cdnfine.x  of  Scotland'.'j  hills,  the  land  of  its  nriciu.  the  trame  <>i  cell  has 
spread  until  it  is  iDuiid  to-day  a  national  <;aine  in  nearly  every  civilized  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  e(|ually  enjoyed  in  the  warmer  climates  as  in  the 
colder  more  northern  ones.  The  devotee  of  outdoor  <rame.s.  no  matter  where  he  may 
reside  or  to  what  nationality  he  may  belonc,  is  e<pially  allured  by  the  enticinc 
little  frntta-percha  ball  and  the  rollinc  creen  sod  over  which  it  is  driven  and  followed. 
Golf,  the  ))edestrian's  came,  is  jilayed  arouiul  nearly  every  city  of  the  world,  while 
many  of  them  have  three  or  four  courses  located  in  their  suburbs.  Even  under  troi)ical 
®un  its  devotees  are  as  ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  their  northern  brothers  in  the  s]tort, 
and  the  country  club  of  a  few  years  aco  is  now  the  trolf  (dub  the  world  over. 

Amonc  the  most  recently  established  courses  is  that  of  the  Country  Club  of  Ilabana. 
located  at  Marianao,  about  7  miles  from  the  center  of  the  Cuban  city,  and  ojumed  in 
November,  1912.  The  links  are  laid  out  upon  undnlatinc  enmnd  and  consist  of  a 
reculation  18-hole  coursi*,  (i.KK)  yards  in  len^tth.  Par  is  placed  at  72;  boccy  at  82.  In 
characteristics  eacdi  hole  is  distinct,  there  beim;  no  two  alike  and  the  contour  of  the 
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•jiDiiiul  is  such  us  tu  rciiuirc  lew.  ii  uiiy,  artificial  hazards.  An  aiiniial  tmiruaiiuMit  is 
held  in  l•'el)rnary  ef  each  year  and  is  the  event  ol  the  year,  nsnally  exteiuliiii;  over  two 
weeks.  As  many  visitors  visit  the  island  at  this  .season,  there  is  Generally  a  larire 
iintnl>er  of  spectators  as  well  as  players  pre.sent  irotn  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
.scene  is  a  hrilliant  anil  interesting  one. 

Mf.  W.  L.  llillyt'f.  a  well-known  Wasliin<iton  playt'f,  who  irctMitly 
ivtniiK'd  fi'oin  a  visit  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies,  is  enthusiastic 
ovei'  the  location  of  the  cotii'se  and  tin*  climate  of  the  countiy, 
Dtiiinj;  the  setison  when  snow  and  ict'  makt*  th(>  itlayine:  of  <rolf 
impossiltle  fai  thef  noith,  the  climate  of  (’uha  is  ideal  for  the  sport. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JUNE  16,  1914.' 


Title. 


.MiOKXTIX.X. 

Year  ItiKik  of  City  of  Ituenos  .Vires . 

('rustling  machinery  (list  of  mines  and  quarries) . 

Coal . ! . 

I.umlier  imports . 

Importers  of  axe.  shovel,  hroom,  and  similar  handies. . 

Imports  of  fitr  t.'armetils  in  .Vreentina,  1912 . 

Commerce  and  indttstries  for  1912 . 

Electric  cotTee  mills . 

Wool  shipments  from  River  I’iate,  from  Oct.  1,  1912, 
to  March,  1914. 

-Vruenlinc  l.aw  No.  7992  (scientilic,  literary,  and  ar¬ 
tistic  property  act ). 

I’uhlic-ations  of  the  Arttentine  Rureau  of  Mines,  Roletiti 
No.  s-9. 

Notes . 

Imiiorters  of  men's  belts . 

I.ist  of  exporters  of  fertilizer  materials . 

Itn))ortaliott  of  ship  dip . 


ttR.xzit.. 

Exports  of  critde  rubber  for  .\pril,  1914 . 

Cot  t  oti  seed . 

Flour . 

Minint:  machinery,  duties . 

Motor  car  tratlic.. . 

Citstoms  storage  charges . 

Jiisenfectants . 

-Vnriculture . 

California  fntits . 

liraziliati  hard  wimmIs . 

Iteport  on  .Vmcricati-made  footwear . 

Metal  beds . 

Taxation . 

Sale  of  surttical  instruments  and  suiiplies . 

(due  and  Klue  factories  in  I’ara . 

.\):en'  y  tor  cotton-oil  iiroilucts . 

Itoties . 


Dati 

•Vuthor. 

.Ian. 

14 

K.  .M.  llartleman,  consul  j'eneral, 
lluenos  .Vires. 

.\pr. 

2 

illiam  Dawson,  jr.,  constd,  Rosario. 

.\|)r. 

4 

1)0. 

.vjir. 

s 

Do. 

.vjir. 

9 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

21 ' 

Do. 

Apr. 

22 

1)0. 

.\  pr. 

24 

K.  M.  Uartleman,  consul  general, 
Ruenos  .Vires. 

.\pr. 

27 

(From  Ruenos  .Vires.) 

A|)r. 

2S 

Do. 

...do. 

illiam  Dawson,  jr.,  cimsul,  Ko.sario. 

.\  pr. 

29 

R.  M.  Uartleman,  consul  t:ener.il, 
Ruenos  .Vires. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

2lV 

Do. 

Apr. 

2 

(ieorRe  II.  Fickerell,  consul,  Fara. 

.\|>r. 

12 

.VIbro  L.  Runiell,  vice  consul  general, 
in  charee,  Rio  lie  .laneiro. 

Apr. 

1.) 

Do. 

Apr. 

19 

Do. 

Apr. 

24 

Do. 

...do. 

1)0. 

...do. 

(ieorite  11.  Fickerell,  consul,  Fara. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

1)0. 

.Vpr. 

2.T 

.VIbro  L.  Rurnell.  vice  consul  steneral, 
in  charce,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Apr. 

27 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mav 

4 

Do. 

-MaV 

9 

1)0. 

Mi'v 

14 

lieorce  H.  Fickerell.  consul  Fara. 

Mav 

l.‘> 

Do. 

...do. 

VIbro  L.  Rurnell.  vice  consul  yeniral 

in  chante.  Uio  de  .laneiro. 


'  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  otiicers  in  Latin  .\merica. 
but  tnerely  those  that  are  supiilied  to  the  Fan  .\meric-an  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 


THE  PAX  AMEHU’AX  I'XIOX 


ll>0 


Iti /jorls  net  liifl  II /I  l>>  Jilin  Ui.  lUI  ', — < 1 . 


1 


I 


Author. 


<1111  F. 


Comiiifiir  aii'l  inilii'lrifi  for  l'il:i . 

siuHik."  uiil  i-asks  liltU-  inarkot  i . 

Automatic  tiri‘  f\tiiu;uishfrs  (little  market ) . 

Ueporl  oil  tnule  coiulit  ioif; . 

Fruits . 

Uhl'S  atel  cla'svvare . 

I’atem  ami  traile-mark  laws . 

SIkh'' . 

l.eat  her . 

Salt"  ami  liauk  vaults . 

Mail-oi'ler  hU'iiiess . 

Motor  lioats . 

Hoiis  fimiiii't') . 

Saihlle  ami  liariie's  nails . 

Walnuts . 

•lewelry..  .  . 

Knil  F'ooils . 

Kleciric  \  ai  uum  cleaners . 

liasoline  liithts . 

Clue . 

heather . 

I’raciice  of  law . 

1‘ractii  e  of  meiliciiie . 

<  ttlice  of  hank  stationery  litlle  market ) . 

t  oltoii  '  arn . 

Sanitary  naner  t  utis . 

WeivlUs  ami  measures . 

Traile  ami  imIU'trial  notes . 

( (U.(>Mr.l.\, 

Wall  naper . 

Hum  concession  in  .\tlantic  del  artmetit  extemled  . 
Market  for  (-aimed  table  fruits . 

COSTA  KICA. 

.Aiiuual  report  oii  commerce  and  industries,  Itlht . 

CCHA. 

Movins  i>ictures . 

Importers  ol  box  shooks . 

IioMINlCAN'  KKI’CIIMC. 

Suaar  mills . 

Ili'iloL'ieal  products '  li-t  of  driicirists) . 

I’rinoiiial  plantatii-ns  in  the  Heptiblic . 

I'limps . 

•Machinerv  mo  market,  except  on  siicaredatesi . 

Woodworking  machinery . 

I!  ailroad.  cars  1 1  it  i  le  market ) . 

Timlier .  . 

Disiniectanfs  and  sanitation  iroods . 

Movins  pictures  (duties  on  movim:  jiicture  n.achinesi. 

Cordace . 

Furniture . 

.\ut  imobiles  and  accessories . 

Do . 

Annual  report,  commerce  and  industries  ol  consular 
district,  P'Fh 

IlOXPl-RA.S. 

Hoad-biiildins  machinery . 

Merchants . . . 

.\nti(piitie.s . 

Hanana-handlin?  machinery  (little  marl.et ) . 

hnmber  imiKtrts  (list  ist  ol  importers) . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

I'rillim:  machinery . 

Sanitary  dairy  barn  eiiuipinent  (no  market  t . 

Otlice  siipplies . 

Collin  hardware  (little  used) . 

I’aekini:  lor  tropical  climate . 

It  at  and  roach  paste . 


.\|ir.  21  .Vllred  .\.  Winslow  ,  consul.  Valparai-o. 


.\|ir.  2.i  Do. 

.\|ir.  2t  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

.\pr.  2'  Do. 

..do _  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

Ain.  2''  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

.Apr.  :i0  |io. 

Mav  1  Do. 

..do...  .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

Mav  4  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

May  ■  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

Mav  I)  1  >0. 

..do .  Do. 

..do..  .  Do. 

Mav  7  Do. 

..do .  Do. 

do .  Do. 

May  ‘I  Do. 


.A|ir. 

21 

Thad.  A.  Thomson,  i'uiled  Stati's 
minister.  Itocota 

Mav 

2 

Isaac  A.  Mannini.'. consul.  Harramiuilla 

May 

11 

Do. 

Mav  111 

Samuel  T.  l.ee.  (oiistil.  San  .lo  e. 

.Alay  11 

Dean  It.  AA'ood,  consular  a  cent.  Nue 

May  27 

*  ’  1)0. 

Mav 

- 

Cla-'e;  11.  Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
c  iisul  ceneral.  -lanto  Doniinco. 

Mav 

Do 

..do. 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Mav 

0 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Mav 

7 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Mav 

vr 

Do. 

Mav 

12 

Do. 

Mav 

Do. 

May 

iti 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

Mav 

vv 

Do. 

May 

21 

Frank  Anderson  llenrv, consul.  Puerto 
Plata. 

Apr. 

■j; 

F7.  M.  hawton,  consul,  Tecucicaliia. 

Apr. 

2'' 

Do. 

Ai.r. 

Do. 

May 

W 

David  1.  D.  Myers. consul,  Puerto,  Cor¬ 
tes. 

..do 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

..do 

i>o 

May 

‘  V 

f;.  M.  hawton. consul,  Tecucicalpa. 

.  .do 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

..do 

Do 

Sl’U.IKl'T  MATTEH  (»F  (.'ONsri.AK  KEroHTS.  1  “2  1 

lu  /iiii  ts  iirdnil  n i>  lo  Jinn 

lij. 

-CiiiitiniK'd 

'li'.le. 

I'ate 

.\ulhor 

IKIN'IH  KA>  Cdlll  imu“d. 

( di'OliiU’  aii'l  kerosene  oileiieines  ( lit  lie  market  I . 

Mav  >1 

I'avid  1.  !>.  Mver-.  consul.  I'uerlo 

Mo,  i!it:-]ik‘tnre  maehinerv . 

•  III 

(  ones. 

I'o 

T 

Heeteattk . 

..rio...  . 

I'o 

StOFtK . 

.do.. 

Do. 

Mav  ‘1 

Do. 

rumps . ! . 

.  do.... 

Do,  i 

•  .  * 

Maehinerv  !or  hottlim:  so  la  water . 

..do...  . 

Do. 

Iloek-crnshint:  maehinerv,  power  I'lnnps.  oil  eiiiiines. 

Mav  12 

F.  M.  Eawton.  consul.  I'eauciaali  a 

etc.  (no  market  i. 

Filters . ; 

...do..  .. 

Do.  f 

Unlilier  tires  (no  market . 

..do..  .. 

Do. 

Electric  snpnlies . 

. .  .do. . . . 

Do. 

(line  (little  nseil) . 

...do.... 

Do. 

Steam  plants . 

...do... . 

Do. 

\\  afton  transportation,  (lovernmeni  re-'iilation  lor 

Mav  10 

Do. 

tiros;  condition  of  roads. 

Putnps . 

Mav  17 

David  ,1.  D.  Mvers.  consul.  I’uerlo 

Crates  and  hoxes  (no  market ) . 

.  ..do. , . . 

(  ones. 

Do. 

Explosives  (importation  prohihited  of  most) . 

Mav  IP 

E.  M.  Eawton,  consul,  Teauciaalpa. 

llanana  indnstrv.  jirice  of  land,  etc . 

Mav  2(1 

Do. 

(lasoline  and  kerosene  (little  market) . 

...do.... 

Do. 

Hotels,  averaite  daily  rales . 

...do _ 

Do. 

1 

MKXUO. 

Uusinos«  houses . 

Apr.  l:i 

Wilbert  E.  Bonnev,  consul.  San  l.uis  ’ 

1 

Mamifactnrin"  (textiles,  candles,  matches,  etc.) . 

. .  .do _ 

PoTosi.  ' 

Do. 

1 

1  ist  of  merchants . 

.\pr.  14 

Hichard  M,  Siadden.  vice  consul.  Man- 

I 

ELst  of  dealers  in  nins,  hooks  and  eves . 

Mav  21 

zanillo.  1 

Eouls  Hostelter.  consul.  Hermosillo.  i 

1 

(due . 

Mav  21 

Do. 

Mreweries  ami  refriyerat  im:  plants . 

. .  -  do _ 

Do. 

M(  ARAOr.V. 

Annual  report  onconunerceand  industries  for  consular 

Mav  7 

Harold  D.  Clum.  consul.  Corinto. 

district  of  Corinto.  ItflU. 

f.S.NAM.t. 

Clocks . 

Apr.  11 

.Tames  C.  Kclloa):.  consul.  Colon. 

Coconut  CTowine  in  I’anama . 

.\pr.  12 

Do. 

W  aler  Filters  (little  used) . 

.\pr,  IS 

I’aul  Osterhoul.  consular  apent.  Bocas 

Flour . 

...do _ 

del  Toro. 

Do.  1 

F'.lectric-liftht  plants  (none) . 

Mav  7 

Do.  1 

Famines . 

...do... . 

Do. 

Bank  ami  ollice  supplies . 

(>) 

Do. 

I  RVGl  AY. 

1 

1 

Electric  liehts  for  decoration . 

.\pr.  20 

Halph  .1.  Totten,  consul.  Montevideo 

Cement.  pnHluclion  and  imports . 

.\pr.  2t) 

Do. 

VENKZl  TLA. 

Saiiitarv  paper  cups  (list  of  drun  houses) . 

Apr.  22 

Thomas  W  Voet  t  cr.  consul ,  Ea  ( 1  ua  ira 

Flour,  value  of  imports,  H»12  (list  of  imporicrsi . 

...do... . 

Do. 

’  • 

.''hoes  (dealers) . 

.  ..do. . . . 

Do. 

f 

Sanitarv  appliances  as  applied  to  dairvint: . 

.\pr.  2;i 

Do. 

? 

I’etroleiim  products  (cla.ssilicalions) . 

27 

Do.  1 

I. LSI  of  principal  railwavs . 

Motor  boats  (list  of  conimlssion  attentsi . 

.kiu.  2s 

Do. 

1 

...do... . 

Do. 

Stationerv  (list  of  dealers) . 

.\pr.  2t» 

Do. 

•  • 

Eisi  of  educational  institutions . 

-Ypr. 

Do. 

(ilue . 

Mav  2 

Do. 

Mav  4 

Do. 

Fdeciric  motors . 

. .  .do. , . . 

Do. 

Taxation . 

Mav  y 

Carl  1*.  Sutherland,  vice  and  depuiv 

Imports  of  leather.  lt>l'2  (tanneries,  shoe  factories) . 

Mav  l:! 

consul.  Maracaibo. 

Thomas  W.  Voeller.  consul,  Ea  ( biaira 

Dlsinfcctinc  materials . 

Mav  14 

Do. 

1 

Fruits . 

. .  .do. . . . 

Do. 

i 

Steamship  connections  between  Colon  and  ports  of 

...do _ 

Do. 

1 

Venezuela. 

Hotel  associations . 

Mav  1(1 

Do. 

i 

M('th(Kls  of  shippina . 

.  ..do. . . 

Do. 

1  Cnda 

cd. 

!i  ‘  ,y/  .  /////// '  71 


^TOTAL  EXPORTS 

.480, 391,256  ftsos 

(t>465, 979^5^80 


P^^°s>  la] 

j  o  * .  c>B7.«^ae\\  4. 

•  2^9^sp7  jtaa 
I  \b.  80i.oTt>\ 

I  33.9^'^. \^«»© 
I  e-^..  ci»7, 53\  xe’i 
I  S4-^  <bOO.  A-VZ-*  \9C 
l€>T,  716,  \OZ-\\*^ 

1  T9,  ‘4-8fe.T<LT\  \' 
azlo,  9e4-,52jA- .  ' 
Z6^.  1S7.  5^.5\ 
3  2,2..  8A3,  eA.\ 
2.9  2..  2.53,  829 

2  96,  204-.  36C 
366,  005. 34 
39  7.  350.  5; 

3  72..  626.  C 
324^.  697.  e 
4-00.  30 


TOTAL  IbiPOPTJ 

'  .  ’W 


W//fAVb\z  '%,. 
wy/y/^v/////,//,,,  ///./ 

;<42l,35£,542Ifeos 

C^408,711 966.)/ 


T3  H — 

eo]y[l^4ERez:, 

189,4^  TO  -1913 

iTgports  and  Exports  of  covn  T7ot  i«cladedA\\\\\\\\\\W^^ 


>44'  At^eR/CAN  (JA/iO/y 


&9T. 

5  38  ' 

\0  \  \  ' 

30  V  , 

2,5<b 

\  q>  VJL. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  ARGEN- 
riNE  REPUBLIC  FOR  1913 


A('('()1{1)1XG  to  tin*  ollicial  report  of  tlu*  Ar>r(‘ntiiu‘  statistical 
ollicc,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Ar>;entine  Keiiuhlie 
for  the  year  ItMh  was  (U)4,So7,(tSl»  pesos  (SS77,71 1  .d7() 
Fiiited  States  <rold),  represented  hv  imports  to  the*  value 
of  42 1  ,dr)_’,.')42  pesos  (S40S.7 1 1  ,'.•()()),  and  exports  of  4So,o04,o47 
(•S4()S,P(>().41<M.  'Phe  fiiiures  for  the  preeediufj  year  were;  lmi)orts, 
.4S4,sr):h4()t»  (8:}7;hd()7,.S()')) :  exports,  4S().:h)l,2.')f>  (S4()o,'.l7(»,olS): 
total,  S()r).244,72o  pesos  (8S:ht,2S7,.’?S:t).  There  was,  therefore,  an  in- 
erease  in  iin|iorts  of  .40, 490,07.4  pesos  (84.'), 404, 101  ),  and  in  expoits 
of  4,114,291  pesos  (84,01t»,S92),  or  a  total  inereasi*  in  for(‘i<;n  trade* 
of  49,01 2,.4()4  pesos  (8.4.S, 424,994). 

Thc'se  iioures  do  not  inelude  coin  iin|)orts  and  exports,  of  which  the 
former  amounted  to  47,941,42.')  pesos  (840, .504,182),  and  the  hitter 
to  44,417.484  pesos  (842,114,9.59),  an  increase  in  the  year  in  coin 
imports  of  11,804,018  pesos  (81 1  ,.507,709),  and  in  coin  exports  of 
42,841,804  pesos  (841,540,907). 

The  Argentine  gold  peso  api)roximales  in  value  the  Tnited  States 
dollar,  being  worth  commercially  about  97  cents  gold.  In  the  table 
below  and  in  other  tables  in  this  review  of  Argentine  trade,  for  ordi¬ 
nary  comparisons  the  peso  may  he  treated  as  e([uivalent  to  the  Enited 
States  dollar. 


Tirentif-iH’ur  table  of  Jon  Itjn  trade. 


Year. 


1S94. 

1M»7. 

HHK). 

IIHKL 


Im|K)rts. 

KX|HH18. 

»ar. 

lm|)orIs. 

K.\|)<)rl> 

Pi  SOS. 

PiSOS. 

Pesos. 

•.t2.7ss,(l2.') 

19l.C.S7.9.'M> 

I'Jdl . 

...  ls7,;i03,‘Mi9 

2114.  l.‘)7 

3'.>3 

120,l)t'>7.?.H) 

1903 . 

...  2(l.'>,  l.'.4.42(l 

322.  S43 

Ml 

n2.it«,:.m 

ll9.s92.0Hi 

VMM\ . 

...  2«i9. 970,321 

292. 2.'.3 

s2‘l 

9S,2S.s,94.s 

l0l.Hi9,2t»9 

l\H)7 . 

...  2s3.  SflO.  tiSl 

2^Mi.204 

3i«» 

U)7,42S/.MM) 

i:«.  V2<l.  4,-,s 

190S . 

...  272,972,7;itl 

3<i(i.003 

341 

1  lt>,  >C»(),<i71 

lS4,!n7..v« 

l‘HH» . 

...  302,73<i.093 

397.3:>(» 

■i2K 

ll3.4S.j.0»i9 

i:>4.<iO().412 

1910 . 

331, 770. 03fi 

372. 1129 

0.>.) 

113.939.749 

Ul7.7Ul,l()2 

iitii . 

sio.iisti 

324,997 

.33S 

l(«,9:i9,2."Hi 

17!t,  4si,  727 

I912 . 

. . .  ilM.  Ski,  4119 

4si),  391 

2')<i 

131, 20Cs  fiOl) 

220, 9S4. 324 

im:i . 

...  421,3.‘>2,.'>42 

4S{..'4)4 

347 

124 


THE  I’AX  A.MEIHC'AX  I  XIoX 


IMPORTS. 

'1  lie  im]»iiit>  liy  pi-iiicipiil  (•(HiMtiic>  of  oriiriii  Ini’  the  hi't  five  vcai's 
were*: 


1  1  > 

1  '11 

1  12 

1  'll 

/'..SOS. 

/■(«.., 

/’cos. 

/■)  ...- 

/Ov(.v 

ITiileil  Kitmdom . . 

h!i.  !'N 

1'’‘*.377.304 

I"s,i7>7,  420 

Us.ti*  0. 2f'(i 

120.  "(..  .■s7 

<  lermany . 

. 

•il.  12s.  SSS 

0.'..s..2.211 

('>2.041,. 702 

71.21!,c.2s 

1  nite'l  Stales ' . 

.  .  42.  10S.S20 

i'  ,  41^.  ^02 

52. 353. 3(**  I 

.')0.  !'20. 0.'il 

(12. 032.  '.’3 

F  ranee . 

.  M\s’)\.\V2 

33,  (>.">0.  (140 

3s.02»1.."m5 

37.(11^.  57s 

2s, 07.7. 'll 

Italy . 

*.Ni.  It  Ni 

:il.77i;.li.'i 

20. 345. '.(70 

22,  4s7.  l.)2 

24.7sO,741 

liek’itim . 

. 

l0.5<K,fiv2 

l!(.4s5.211 

20.370.53(( 

21.0.7't.010 

Spain . 

.  0.:l2'>.(i71 

lo.Min.olo 

11.270.40.') 

11. 02s.  307 

12.3s‘».  |•,(^7 

llraril . 

.  V. 

0. 103,5‘'4 

s.  4'a.410 

0.547,23(1 

0, 250. 1  ^2 

Ilrilish  iMtssessioiis'- . 

.  (i.(i:l7.:i04 

5.i*5o, 

4.4‘»4.ss.; 

(l.'W.  12s 

7.7(i2,l(,4 

.\nstria-Ilnm:arv . 

.  J  ‘Hiti.  sOj 

:i,40b.  11.' 

4.204.114 

3.47(1.  s05 

.7.022,444 

.  •►•Jll.lio 

I'niL'uav . 

. 

2. 202.  :104 

3.  0(10. ‘^s 

2.40(1.013 

2.  loo.  402 

S\vo'l<‘n . 

.  s.vi,  i:i2 

1.'201  040 

1.000.c,4.-, 

2.2'.*0.*145 

3. 123. sso 

Swiirerlaml . 

.  2, 

2.  .'121,. '.04 

2.  s-;7. 224 

2.  K1.4'X( 

2.740.(;s2 

I’araeiiav . 

.  l.HtMM74 

l..'i.'i4.777 

2,‘(tll.303 

2, 1'27.. ')(»■) 

2. '271.  12.7 

Norway . 

.  ‘♦iri.4Vl 

1.012.710 

1.041. 122 

1.  4tls.704 

2.201.242 

Canmla . 

. 

2,577,50*; 

2.  ss:i,7oi 

2. 2(1(1. 257 

1.(151.  MO 

Mexico . 

.  7,h4’.< 

in. 117 

10.V55 

13,720 

l.'i.72,7s.7 

Cuba . 

.  |■4s.40l 

s.'iO.-ll 

S14.707 

1,  li|.'),2so 

1. 120, '1.7' 

Australia . 

.  2iil..j7b 

7S.411 

424.  l(«l 

.744,204 

1.0'22.  Iss 

.ItIpliU . 

.  104. 27' » 

7(«.3‘15 

510.(127 

774.  ss.-, 

sds. 240 

Chile . 

.  4.")2.0''1 

4sl..-i40 

(;s2.302 

.771,412 

707. “OS 

roritiiral . 

..  ..  2!*s.»i71 

35s. 270 

4sl,^4s 

503. os2 

5'*5  '.*75 

China . 

.  r>v<. 

527. 530 

(100.  03s 

.5(CC^47 

5(12.  (145 

llussia . 

. 

4S4.403 

1.73s.  131 

2(12.  s.")0 

447,  s4.-, 

llolivia . 

.  i:)4.7‘»h 

ris,  :l:l.-i 

140,2ss 

420,  7.')0 

252.024 

Itenmark . 

. 

47.4((0 

72.1.')2 

1(17.030 

204. lod 

Turkey . 

. 

ll:l.  142 

22s, s77 

102.  .701 

127, 02(1 

nmeh  possessions . 

.  7''U7'K< 

1.'.104 

411..')4.'i 

21. 140 

15  soo 

I’ern . 

.  .'111.440 

4‘»2.'3'.»o 

.'>21.ti02 

2.3‘K( 

1,242 

<  tther  countries . 

.  7  Is.  114 

40’».(is0 

22.').  272 

202,  .771 

2.71,.',  10 

Total . 

.  302,75(1.01*5 

351. 77((.  (15*1 

3*10.  slO.Ostl 

:i’‘4,s53.4(‘0 

421. 2.72,  .742 

'  It  must  l)e  rcnifitii'pre  1  that  thf  fistiires  in  this  ami  all  other  taMe-  in  this  review  represent  valuations 
ateorilini:  to  Artjentine  enstotns  ai)i>raisetnents.  AoeonlitiL'  to  tlie  I  tiite  i  States  eiistoinshoiise  appraise¬ 
ments.  the  exports  of  the  I'tiiteil  States  to  .\ri;entina  ( imiuirts  above  amoinit  to  S  j4.oso.^i.'.  riie  fiimres 
above,  vahiitisr  the  i>eso  at  07  cents.  woiiH  show  .\reentine  imports  irom  th^  ITiite  I  States  as  s.Vt.siii.Tirt. 
The  (litlerenee  iliie  tn  iinly  to  the  'litTerent  sf.milanls  of  aiiitmisement  atnl  also  to  I ratisshipmeiits  woiilil 
therefore  be  <4.ssl,2ss.  What  is  sail  of  the  statistics  oi  the  ITiitel  Stales  is  also  true  lor  all  the 
other  countries  eiven  in  the  lal'le  al'ove. 
n  Hoes  not  inclmle  .\nslralia  ami  Cana'la. 


Tlu*  |)(>rc(‘nta,ir<‘s  thtil  tlu*  iinjtorts  from  the  {>i<rlit  Icatlimr  cmiiitrit's 
hoar  to  the  total  Ariri'iitim*  imports  for  tlu'  last  five*  years  are  shown 
ill  the  followimr  tahh*: 
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I'ircinl.  1‘irc‘iit.  rtraiit.  rtraiH.  Virc'in. 

I'nile  l  Kint’.lotn .  32.s  Hl.l  jo.ii  :io.  s  :jl.  1 

Oermanv .  14.7  17.4  Is.o  Pi.il  p;.0 

ITtiteil  Slates .  14.1’  pi.s  14. :l  1.').4  14.7 

France .  lo.j  O.ii  lo.  4  0.  s  on 

Italy .  s.  0  0.0  s.n  s.  .•>  si 

lleleiiim .  4..'>  ."i.ii  .'i.il 

Spain .  :i.  1  11.1  11  1  :i.  1  o 

llra/il .  2.7  2.>1  2.:i  2..’i  2  2 


Of  the  total  .VriieiitiiK’  imports  in  Ihhh  LMChT.'fl  ..iKi  pesos  were 
(lutiahle  ami  1 pesos  duty  free. 
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Tlu‘  im])ort-;  undor  lit  major  classifications  wcriu 


Live  animiils . ' 

Food  prixliicts . 

T()l)iU’co . 

\Vini“s,  liquors,  and  othiT  bovor- 

“g'-s . 

Toxtili’S,  and  manufactures  of _ 

Oils,  trrease,  etc . 

Chcmical.s  and  pharmaceutical  ' 

prcxlucts . I 

Paints,  d.ves,  etc . ' 

Timber,  woods,  straw,  and  man-  ! 

ufactures  of . 

Paper,  ami  manufactures  of . 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactures 

of . 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  of. . 
O  t  her  met  als,  and  manufact  ures  of 
Agricultural  implements  and 

•  machiner.v . 

Locomotion;  Railway  cars, 
erpiipment,  carriages,'automo- 

biles,  etc . 

Earths,  stones,  glass,  coal,  (“tc . 

Building  materials . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

Value  in  Cniteii  States  gobl . 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

l..U).s,jH 

•JILUH.iiill 

/0xf>.v. 

904, 442 
27,141,259 
0,0sl,719 

J’fsos. 
.521,. 5:10 
•2!t.  IWO,  707 
5,991,805 

Pimx. 
.559.975 
30,140,  447 
7,  .594, 908 

PlSOX. 
1,419, 290 
34,9:8,9.5.5 
7, 0:18. 055 

13.41(1,  4sti 
.W,  923,  (>99 
ll,So2.943 

14,951,151 
08. 305. 107 
13,  S92, 439 

13,799,170 
09,099,095 
1.5, 990, 404 

14.  (>77. 392 
79,370,1(8 
18,440,(82 

14.042.1.59 

99,500,214 

23,778,910 

1(),2(B.393 
1,997, 105 

12,289,!)07 

2,30.5,042 

12,179,274 

2,444.919 

14.281,220 

2,51.5,287 

15, 193,05' 
2, 535, 437 

7,  (139,  715 
0,  (>3S,  :159 

s.  070, 720 
9, 307,  701 

10. 400,  .579 
9,  (iG9,980 

9.  999. 377 
9,  ViO,  902 

10,928,9:19 

9.901,9s5 

■.>.5'(1, 105 
3(1, 575,  '.’32 
10,21(),S24 

3,075.015 
43.119.488 
12, 870, 4.5.5 

3. 597, 794 
43,0s5.74l 
15,479.090 

3,9(8,152 

4.5,997,642 

14,3(i0,709 

4, 010,  .500 
50,040.30.5 
14,2.57,919 

1(1,  (151,(il0 

18,921,923 

13,092,372 

12,552,048 

9, 124,032 

31,711,2S,') 
21,75N,2t)9 
2S,3(i.l,sx9 
4,210,914 
8, 257, 035 

:15, 09.5,1  SI 
30. 925,  .510 
29.237,334 
.5. 741,. 530 
9,M4, 105 

30,80.5,379 
:«,2O2,070 
33, 799, 444 
0.  OSi,  073 
11,. 593, 049 

32,798,008 

3:1,017,220 

31,205,407 

9,308,7S5 

14,704,0(8 

37,223,330 

:30.577,931 

35,775,580 

10,110,0,89 

14.399.594 

302,750.095 

8293,073.412 

770.  t)5t> 
$:Ul,*.»17,o30 

:}00, 910, 0,90 
8.355,  SH),  305 

*<53, 41)9 
?373.  ^<07,  yW> 

42l,:i.-.J,542 

?40s.711.9t>»i 

I.IVE  ANIMALS. 

The  prineijial  live  animal  imjiorts  in  101 11  were  57.800  horned 
cattle,  worth  0.50,017  pesos;  05.055  sheep,  worth  220,480  pesos:  and 
087  horses,  worth  187.873  jiesos. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


11>12 

1013 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Animal  finxl  lirodiict.' . . 

Vogetablo  food  iiroducts: 

.  (j.  3SB,  04.5 

6,  572,  463 

Fruits . 

.  2.  767,  806 

2.  .583.  251 

Sjiices  and  condiments . 

(irain  and  vegetable.s . 

.  4.  385,  865 

8.  008,  067 

.  5,676,110 

6,  727, 848 

Infusions  and  drinks . 

.  !t,  480,  514 

0,  517. 360 

Flour,  jia.stes,  starch,  etc . 

.  1,441,017 

1.434,  066 

Total . 

.  30,140.447 

i 

34.0:33.  9.55 

Aniiml  food  products. — The  principal  animal  food  products  in  191.3 
were:  C'odfish,  cut  or  shredded.  207,807  kilos,  worth  50,501  pesos; 
whole,  5,335,730  kilos,  worth  747.004  pesos,  ('annetl  meats,  245,392 
kilos,  worth  122,005  pesos.  Sausages,  472.182  kilos,  worth  330,527 
jfesos.  Eggs,  3,037,323  kilos,  worth  007,404  pesos.  Hams,  850,004 
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kilos,  worth!  42S,002  pesos,  (’oiulonsed  milk,  437.042  kilos,  worth 
122,372  pesos,  ('aimed  lish,  1,421.712  kilos,  worth  497, .300  pesos;  in 
brine,  1,383,6.33  kilos,  worth  207. .347  pesos.  Cheese,  .3,04.3,040  kilos, 
worth  2.018,016  pesos.  .Sardines,  4,0S4.616  kilos,  wortli  1.246,1.34 
pesos, 

tmiU. — The  principal  fruit  imports  in  1013  were:  Olives,  3,304,020 
kilos,  worth  330,403  pesos.  Bananas,  138,030  pesos.  Fruits  in 
brandy  and  other  liquors,  4.37,447  kilos,  worth  143,832  pesos.  Apples, 
208,371  pesos.  Oran<;es,  287,466  pesos.  Xuts,  101,0.33  pesos. 
Lemons,  07,800  pesos.  (4ther  fruits  not  mentioned,  303, 37o  pesos. 
Drieil  lij;s,  1,030,346  kilos,  worth  123,641  pesos. 

Spieeft  and  condimenU. — The  principal  imports  under  spices  ami 
condiments  in  1013  were:  (larlic  and  onions,  0,989  metric  tons,  worth 
499,448  pesos.  .Saffron,  1.3,103  kilos,  worth  302,060  pe.sos.  Refined 
su"ar,  4!>,802  tons,  worth  3,001,3S.3  pesos;  unrefined,  2.3,667  tons, 
worth  1,. 347, 140  pesos.  Mushrooms,  canned  ami  dried,  411,006  kilos, 
worth  143,8.31  pesos.  Tomato  catsup,  6,793  tons,  worth  81,3,134 
pesos,  (iround  pepper,  1,381  tons,  worth  207,083  pesos.  Whole 
pepper  (jjrain),  704  tons,  worth  140,703  pesos.  Enjjlish  sauce,  08,662 
pesos. 

Grain  and  vtgdahles. — The  principal  jirain  and  vejjetable  imports  in 
1913  were:  Rice,  60,o07  tons,  worth  3,783,812  pesos,  Carol)  beans, 
1,872  tons,  worth  83,738  pesos.  Oats  (cereal  food),  853  tons,  worth 
64,117  pesos,  ('hick  peas,  3,76.3  tons,  worth  301,175  pesos.  Pre¬ 
served  vejjetables,  1,.363  tons,  worth  300.705  pesos.  Malt,  24,637 
tons,  worth  1,231,832  pesos.  Peanuts.  3.623  tons,  worth  181,150 
pesos.  Whole  peppers,  1,010  tons,  worth  286,444  pesos.  Porotos  (a 
kind  of  pea),  6,688  tons,  worth  334,305  pesos. 

Infusions  and  drinks. — Tlie  principal  imports  in  1913  of  substances 
used  for  infusions  and  drinks  were:  ('hicorv,  88,463  pesos,  ('acao, 
1,44.3  tons,  worth  280,023  pesos.  Coffee  (in  <>;rain),  14,785  tons,  worth 
1,774,255  pesos,  ('oca,  320,7.34  kilos,  wortli  128,301  pesos.  Choc¬ 
olate  in  paste,  381,313  kilos,  worth  228,788  pesos;  in  powder,  90,623 
kilos,  worth  09,623  pesos.  Hops,  381,310  kilos,  worth  190,665  pesos. 
Tea,  1,881  tons,  worth  1,128,846  pesos.  Verba  mate,  Brazilian,  40, 186 
tons,  worth  5,215.380  pesos;  Parajjuavan,  3,427  tons,  worth  344,583 
pesos. 

Flour,  pastes,  starch,  etc. — The  principal  imports  in  lf)13  under  flour, 
pastes,  starch,  etc.,  were:  Starch  and  feculas,  1,387,126  kilos,  worth 
247,607  pesos.  Biscuits,  340  tons,  worth  101,997  pesos.  Bonbons, 
574,422  kilos,  worth  574,422  pesos.  Caramels,  156, .303  kilos,  worth 
156,593  pesos.  C'onfectionerv  and  sweets,  278,474  kilos,  worth 
163,621  pesos.  Farina,  1,752  tons,  worth  87,567  pesos.  Macaroni, 
377, .344  kilos,  worth  56,631  pesos.  Yeast  powder,'.34,31 1^^ kilos,  worth 
32,586  pesos. 
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TOBACCO. 

The  principal  imports  umler  this  head  in  l!)ld  were:  llahana  cigars 
in  boxes,  .57,()()S  kilos,  worth  .‘is.*). 340  pesos.  Other  cijiars  in  l)oxes, 
072,21.‘l  kilos,  worth  1. ’21.*). ‘JOB  pesos;  in  other  containers,  27,l.o9 
kilos,  wortli  4S,SSB  pesos,  (’i^arettes.  3.').S14  kilos,  worth  71,028 
pesos.  Tobacco  extract  Islieep  dip),  7,040  tons,  worth  2,114.()o0 
pesos.  Leaf  tobacco,  Ilal)ana,  0BS,173  kilos,  worth  9()S,173  pesos; 
Paraguayan,  1,072, .‘170  kilos,  worth  133,700  pesos:  other  leaf, 
.5,480,47.*)  kilos,  worth  2, 104, .500  pesos. 

WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

1!»I2 


rcnox.  J’csos. 

10.187.  471  !t.  8()().  ;00 

:l  208. 87;{  :l  022. 088 

I.  101.048  I.  I.*):!.  7t;o 

14.  077.  :{02  14.042,  1.->8 


Wine? . 

Spirits  and  li(|ni(r.<, 
Other  heveraf'es... 

Total . 


Wines. — The  ])rinci])al  imports  in  1013  under  wines  were:  (Miam- 
pagne,  83,820  dozen,  worth  S:)S.200  |)(>sos.  Sherry,  7, .502  dozen,  worth 
00,010  ])esos.  Port,  2(),103  dozen,  worth  200,304  pc,sos.  Vermouth, 
840,000  dozen,  wortli  3,303,000  pesos.  Othcrwines,  sparkling,  2.5,418 
doztm,  worth  203.344  pesos;  still,  31.0.50  dozen,  worth  248,448  pesos. 
Medicinal,  with  ((uinine,  54,887  dozen,  worth  210,548  ])esos;  other 
medicinal,  45,800  dozen,  wortli  254.084  pesos.  Wine  in  casks: 
Sherry,  70,20.5  liters,  worth  30,048  pesos.  Port,  211,805  liteiss,  worth 
105,047  pesos.  Other  line  wines.  50,115  liteis;,  worth  25,057  pesos. 
Medium  wines,  5,001,000  liters,  worth  750.28,5  pesos.  Common  wines, 
35,205,401  litei-s,  worth  3.520.540  pesos. 

Spirits  and  liquors. — The  princiital  imports  in  1013  under  spirits  and 
liquors  were:  Absinthe.  13.43.S  dozen,  worth  .53.752  pesos.  Aniseed, 

33.700  dozen,  worth  135,004  pesos.  Angostura  bitters,  247,004  dozen, 
worth  1,007,30.5  ])esos.  Cognac,  78.503  dozen,  worth  302,905  pesos, 
and  in  cask  88.5,5<S0  liters,  worth  300,0.52  ])esos.  Chartreuse,  2,087 
dozen,  worth  42,002  pesos,  (lin,  78,455  dozen,  worth  235,305  pesos, 
and  in  cask  370.083  liters,  worth  37,008  pesos,  lium,  18,032  dozen, 
worth  108,192  jtesos.  Whisky,  87,055  dozen,  worth  304,447  pesos, 
and  in  cask  00,073  liters,  worth  20,003  pesos.  Other  liquors,  32,000 
dozen,  worth  248,351  ])osos. 

Other  beverages. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  otlier  bever¬ 
ages  were:  Mineral  wat('rs,  777,427  dozen.  wortli'540.02S  pesos.  Beer, 

80.701  dozcm,  worth  1.50,002  pc'sos,  and  in  cask  173,250  liteiN,  worth 
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lo.o!*3  pesos.  (linjrer  Jilo.  14.1((0  dozcMi.  worth  2n.‘2(M)  |)(*sos.  Sweet 
drinks  (refreseos).  (*.301  dozen,  worth  37.444  pesos.  Cider.  Itt3.4h;» 
dozen,  worth  34S.2hS  jiesos. 

TEXTIEE.S  AXD  M AXUFACTURES  THEREOF. 


Iltl2 


/Vso.v.  1‘tstni. 

Silk .  ().  547.  S4f)  7.  (ISO.  (K, 3 

A\<mi1 .  14.  .373,  5<i7  Hi.  751,s32 

Cotton .  3S.  I3S.4I)S  41.4((7.33> 

Other  lilters .  19.31(t.  342  24.32(t.  ;»M 

Total .  7S.27(),  l(i3  S!t.  5ti(l.  214 


SilJc. — The  prinei])al  silk  imports  in  1913  were:  Kihhons.  all  silk, 
G91,1H311  ])esos;  mixed.  265,043  pesos.  Neckties,  33, 16S  pesos.  Laces. 
82, .536  pesos.  Sewinjj  and  emhroidcry  thread,  108,096  pesos.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  all  silk.  950,507  jiesos;  mixed,  94,168  pesos.  Stockinjrs, 
122,300  pesos.  ITnhrellas  and  parasols,  48,152  jtesos.  Kurniture 
trimminjrs,  all  silk,  31.374  jiesos;  mi.xed,  31,917  pesos.  Dress  trim- 
minjrs.  all  silk,  176.016  pesos:  mi.xed,  83,813  pestts.  Piece  jjoods.  all 
silk.  2,852,401  jtesos;  raw  silk,  101,765  pesos;  mixed,  388,048  jtesos. 
Wra])s,  64,455  pesos.  Veils,  71,353  ])e.sos.  Keady-made  clothinfr, 
all  silk,  554,842  pesos;  mixed,  37,083  pesos. 

Wool. — The  ])rinci])al  im})orts  in  1913  uiuler  wool  were :  T able  covers. 
71.588  pesos.  Shawls,  101,784  pesos.  Felt.  108.610  pesos.  Blan¬ 
kets.  76,921  ])esos.  Embroidery  and  crochetintr  wttrsteds,  4 17.904 
pesos.  Yarn,  871,678  pesos.  Cloaks  and  ponchos.  46.731  pesos. 
Stockiiifis,  97,767  pesos.  Billiard  cloth,  38,992  pesos.  Hats,  44.064 
jtesos.  Bedcovers,  841,419  jiesos.  Shaj;,  912,712  ]H'sos.  C'orduroy, 
187.217  pesos.  Piece  eroods,  all  wool,  7.092,134  ])esos;  mixed. 
496,332  pesos.  Keady-made  jroods.  1,2.58,790  jiesos.  Keatly-made 
clothing,  307,519  pesos. 

Cotton. — The  principal  imports  of  cotton  in  1913  wert*:  Quilts, 
29,900  pesos.  Yarn,  dyed,  1.043,997  jtesos;  undyed,  1 .671 ,248  ])esos. 
Bags.  402,737  pesos.  Bombazine.  189,287  jK'stts.  Men’s  shirts.  29.056 
pesos.  Chemise,  62,198  pesos.  Table  covers,  186.517  ])esos.  Kih¬ 
hons.  380,046  pesos.  C’ounterpanes,  983,579  pesos.  Belting,  21 1 .6S3 
pesos.  Cordage,  67,474  pesos.  C’orsets. 65.384  ])esos.  Curtains.  105.- 
238  pesos.  Laces,  1,498,213  pesos.  Fringe,  79,812  pesos.  Yarn  for 
matches.  163,823  pesos.  Blankets,  377.180  pesos,  (lloves.  68.376 
pesos.  Sewing  thread,  427.584  pesos.  Coarse  thread,  339.463  ])esos, 
C'rocheting  thread,  38,225  jtesos.  ('anvas.  white,  247.202  pesos; 
dyed.  114.027  ]>esos.  Xa]>kins  and  doylies,  194.313  ]iesos.  Stockings, 
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]  ,'.)7l.’,07S  pesos.  IIaiulkeivlu(‘fs,  S40,SU0  pesos;  silk,  mixed,  4o.Os4 
pest)s.  Passementerie,  SO, 582  pesos.  Ponehos,  S4,015  pesos.  Wraips 
221 .220  pesos.  Towels,  244,800  pesos.  Dish  and  floor  elotl  s,  102. OOS 
jx'sos.  Piece  floods,  hleaehed,  4,841,050  pesos;  unbleached,  1,208,755 
])(‘sos;  prints,  4,110,877  pesos;  dyed,  12,875,780  pesos;  other  colored 
elotli,  1,000,148  ])esos;  wool  mixed,  1,818,442  pesos;  silk  mixed, 
1,082.000  ]K'sos. 

OtJur  fibers. — The  principal  imports  in  1018  under  otlier  fihei-s  were; 
Damask,  58,804  pesos.  Alpar<ratas  (a  kind  of  cloth  sandal),  finished, 
81,081  pesos;  unfinished,  171,404  pesos.  Bafis,  1,287,104  pesos.  Sail¬ 
cloth,  1,001,015  pesos.  Manila  rope,  00,020  pesos.  Phemise,  30,000 
JX'SOS.  Waterproof  coats  and  cloaks,  24,828  (niimher),  worth  187,818 
jH'sos.  Tablecloths,  ,880,418  jiesos.  Kihhon,  88,084  jx’sos.  Coti  (a 
kind  of  tickiiif;),  242,708  jiesos.  (Vdlars,  51 ,708  dozen,  worth  108,702 
j)esos.  Cliuse  (a  fiber  cloth),  100,001  ])esos.  Threail,  lace,  50,085 
JX’SOS.  Biirlaj),  248,785  jX'sos.  Artificial  flowers  and  crowns,  80,080 
JX'SOS.  Canvas  and  ha<;s  for  meat  wrajipinfi,  055,841  jx’sos. 
Women’s  hats  and  bonnets,  27,201  dozen,  worth  212,717  pesos.  Other 
cajis,  28,770  dozen,  worth  100,555  j>esos.  Bafifrinfj;,  12,174,401  jiesos. 
Twine  for  sewiiif;  hafjs,  etc.,  052,872  pesos.  Oilcloth,  481,465  jiesos. 
Tackle  and  cordafre,  402,848  j>esos.  Linen  thread,  100,572  j)esos. 
Canvas,  white,  702,748  j)esos;  colored,  72,811  jx'sos.  Wafjon  cloth, 
405,485  j)esos.  Xaj^kins  and  doylies,  811.025  jiesos.  Stockiufis, 
threail,  487,188  pesos;  other,  108,802  pesos.  Handkerchiefs,  thread, 
121,180  j)esos.  Pita  in  hanks,  118,141  jiesos.  Sheets  and  jhllowcases, 
thread,  108,281  jiesos.  Hats,  felt,  184,840  jiesos.  h^lastic  cloth  for 
shoes,  00,050  jiesos;  other,  168,840  jiesos.  Piece  goods,  all  linen, 
500,800  jiesos;  waterju’oof,  800,120  jx'sos;  unbleached  jute,  55,658 
JX’SOS.  Towels,  linen,  121,724  jiesos.  Shag,  jhta,  and  other,  86,154 
JX’SOS.  Jute  thread  and  twine,  145,147  j)esos.  Keadj^-madc  goods, 
all  linen,  150,505  jx'sos;  mixed,  47,668. 

OIL.S,  GRE.VSE,  ETC. 

Tl',e  jirincijial  imjxirts  in  1018  under  this  head  were;  Cottonseed  oil, 
5,015  tons,  worth  1,183,076  jiesos.  ('astor  oil,  402  tons,  worth  80,881 
JX’SOS.  (Vconut  oil,  214  tons,  worth  84,201  j)esos.  Schist  oil,  007 
tons,  woi’th  00,600  jiesos.  Cod  liver  oil,  08,307  jiesos.  Linseed  oil, 
517  tons,  worth  68,008  pesos.  Lubricating  oil,  25,281  tons,  worth 
2,554,025  pesos.  Kajx'  oil,  180  tons,  worth  850,062  jiesos.  Olive  oil, 
23,012  tons,  wortli  4,804, 0ft4  pesos.  Palm  oil,  771  tons,  worth  123,280 
JX'SOS.  Spirits  of  turjx'ntine,  2.280  tons,  worth  206,307  pesos.  Ben¬ 
zine,  184  tons,  wortli  88,184  jx'sos.  Carhurine,  058  tons,  worth  05,810 
JX’SOS.  Essi’iices,  61,708  kilos,  worth  284,850  jx’sos.  Mineral  grease, 
1,112  tons,  wortli  78,680  jx’sos.  Kerosene,  6S, 228,658  litei-s,  worth 
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‘J,04t),N()()  jx'sos.  Xilplitliii  (li<ri<»iii),  S54  tons,  worth  .s.t,410  pc'sos; 
naplitlia,  unrc'linc'd,  1  lit, 8 Is  kilos,  worth  1 1  ,il8] ,S40  ])osos.  Xaphtha- 
2!t!)  tojis,  worth  21t.lt()i)  ja-sos.  Parallin,  821  tons,  woitli  i)().81t2 
pesos.  Ik'tioleuin  residmini.  2,08()  tons,  worth  ()S,4oS  ])osos.  Vase- 
lim‘,  187  tons,  wortli  4!t,.s2()  pesos. 

ClIEMK  AI.  AND  J'H  VKMAC  El  TICAI.  PEODrCTS. 

Th(»  principal  imports  in  11)18  under  this  head  were:  Acids:  Acetic, 
coniinorcial.  41!)  tons,  worth  71. IS.")  pesos:  citric,  12(1  tons,  worth 
S2,l.s7  pesos:  sulphuric,  6S()  tons,  wortli  .■)7.7S2  jiesos:  tannic,  44  tons, 
worth  2S,!)28  pesos:  tartaric.  1.70o  tons,  worth  1,147,8.53  pesos. 
Medicated  (otton,  244  tons,  worth  120,771  pesos.  Alum,  0,898  tons, 
worth  8.5.5,78s  pesos.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  .510  tons,  worth  127.442 
pesos.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  2,03S  tons,  worth  79,140  pesos.  Stearin 
candles,  4,182  tons,  worth  1,289,458  pesos.  Parallin  candles,  877 
tons,  worth  112,979  pesos.  Carbonic  acid  capsules,  84,SS0  pesos. 
C'arbonate  of  soda,  crystallized.  5,264  tons,  worth  157,981  pesos, 
('alcium  carbide,  9,010  tons,  worth  ,540. .5S9  pesos.  Chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  281  tons,  worth  85,827  pesos,  (’hloride  of  calcium,  2,130  tons, 
worth  42,608  pesos.  Fireworks,  .84S  tons,  worth  86,908  pesos.  Glue. 
810  tons,  worth  153,189  pesos.  Tannin  extract,  8,590  tons,  worth 
146,047  pesos.  Medicated  "auze,  111,651  pesos.  Gelatin,  71  tons, 
worth 86,881  pesos.  Glycerin,  128  tons,  worth  44,797  pesos.  Glucose, 
2,895  tons,  woith  28!), 451  pesos.  Gums,  not  enumerated,  494  tons, 
worth  146.971  jiesos.  Soap,  (ommon,  1.808  tons,  worth  288,887 
pesos;  mediiated,  270  tons,  worth  328,946  pesos.  Malted  milk,  177 
tons,  worth  71,081  pesos.  Proprietary  medicines,  1,994, .524  pesos. 
Perfumery,  1,288,788  pesos.  Peroxiile  of  manganese,  1,440  tons, 
worth  148,962  pesos.  Pitch,  19.916  tons,  worth  579,471  pesos. 
Photo<rraphic  plates,  283,604  dozen,  worth  158,821  pesos.  Insect 
powder,  67,585  kilos,  worth  86,121  pesos.  Powder,  mining;,  272  tons, 
worth,  .54,465  pesos;  loose  and  in  cartridges,  1,0.80  tons,  worth  695,029 
pesos.  Hoots,  herbs,  seeds,  etc.,  medicinal.  486  tons,  worth  119,179 
pesos.  Sea  salt,  840,172  hectoliters,  worth  420,086  pesos.  Sapolio, 
800  tons,  worth  60,024  pesos.  Sesquisulphide  of  phosphoi  us,  51  tons, 
worth  58,844  pesos.  Silicate  of  sodium,  4,!)64  tons,  worth  148,928 
pesos.  Caustic  soda,  7,790  tons,  woith  889,897  pesos.  Soda  ash, 
4,860  tons,  worth  145,807  pesos.  Soda  solvay,  6,442  tons,  worth 
198,264  pesos.  Sulphate  of  aluminum,  1,856  tons,  worth  111,378 
pesos.  Sulphate  of  baiita,  umelined,  1,637  tons,  worth  49,106  pesos. 
Sulphate  of  topper,  umefined,  1,376  tons,  worth  206,417  pesos. 
Carbon  sulphide,  1,176  tons,  worth  176,412  jiesos.  Borated  talc, 
81  tons,  worth  81,871  pesos. 
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PAIXTS,  DYES,  ETC. 

The  principal  imports  iti  l!t]3  under  this  head  were:  White  lead. 
1,440  tons,  worth  143.307  pesos.  Aniline,  253  tons,  worth  217,330 
pesos.  ITtramarine,  1.022  tons,  worth  102,174  pesos.  Varnishes, 
622  tons,  worth  477, NOO  pesos.  Shoe  hlacking,  90,S27  pesos.  Paint, 
in  powder  or  lump,  3,063  tons,  worth  17S.073  pesos.  Mixed  paints, 
5,664  tons,  worth  <S3S.237  pesos.  Enamel  paints,  204  tons,  worth 
131,260  pesos.  Pencils  and  crayons,  101.631  pesos.  Minium,  741 
tons,  worth  59,232  pesos.  Piinting  ink,  320  tons,  worth  62.200 
pesos.  Writing  ink,  6S0  tons,  worth  6S,073  pesos. 

TIMBER,  WOOD,  STRAW.  AXU  MAXUFACTURES  OF. 

1912  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

Primary  and  relatively  {)rimary  products .  3.756.520  4,252,600 

Manufactures .  6.131,857  6.576,339 


Total .  9, 888. 377  10.  828, 939 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  products. — The  principal  imports 
in  1013  under  this  head  were:  Cork,  960  tons,  worth  470,530  pesos. 
Empty  casks  and  staves,  860,009  (number)  ,  worth  860,009  pesos.  Ash, 
not  dressed,  3,333  cubic  meters,  wttrth  93,324  pesos.  Hardwood  lum¬ 
ber,  64,648  cubic  meters,  worth  748,520  pesos.  Lumber,  not  dressed 
or  partly  dressed,  2,228  cubic  meters,  worth  59,437  pesos.  Walnut 
veneers,  739,949  square  metei-s,  worth  88,794  pesos.  Straw,  rush, 
etc.,  891  tons,  worth  45,049  pesos.  Paper  pulp,  31,993  tons,  worth 
959,780  pesos.  Oak,  16,050  cubic  meters,  worth  446,980  pesos. 
Cedar  logs,  10,862  tons,  worth  76,034  pesos.  Quebracho  h)gs,  8,309 
tons,  worth  41,546  pesos.  Straw  braid,  69,446  pesos.  Fence  and 
other  posts,  140,888  jiesos. 

For  other  lumber,  see  building  materials. 

Manufactures. — ^'Phe  principal  imports  in  1913  under  manufactures 
were:  Walking  canes,  5,602  dozen,  worth  21 ,852  pesos.  Trunks,  4,630 
(number),  worth  20,486  pesos.  Tool  handles,  202,731  dozen,  worth 
167,902  pesos.  Boxes,  250,891  pesos.  Boxes,  meat  packing,  321,252 
(number),  worth  61,581  pesos.  Wheelbarrows  and  trucks,  48,517 
worth  84,221  pesos. 

Corks,  164  tons,  worth  164,137  ])esos.  Matting,  73  tons,  worth 
31,239  pesos.  Ice  chests,  10,840  (number),  worth  52,389  pesos. 
Musical  instruments  not  otherwise  mentioned,  231,325  pesos.  Fur¬ 
niture  in  general,  2,764,924  pesos.  Venetian  and  straw  shades,  141 ,009 
(number),  worth  126,908  pesos. 
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Pianolas,  1.52  (nuniluT),  worth  lo,20(l  jtosos.  Pianos,  .5,o27 
imiinberi,  worth  1 ,21t3,()2(l.  Chhhospins,  2h,(»70  jiesos,  Pi])os, 
to))act*o,  108,702  ])0sos.  Straw  hats,  100,814  dozen,  worth  840,702 
pesos.  Shoe  i>egs,  44,4Stt  ]>esos. 

PAPER,  AXl)  MANl'FACTURES  OF. 

1<»12  1913 


Paper  and  cardboard 
Manufacturep . 

Total . 

Vaptr  and  cardboard. — ruder  paper  and  cardhoard  the  principal 
imports  in  1018  were:  (’arhon  paper,  21,28o  kilos,  wortli  55,408 
pesos.  Print  paper,  130,740  tons,  worth  1,844,062  jtesos.  Wrapping; 
paper,  1,2.56  tons,  worth  100,518  pesos.  Writing  paper,  8,626  tons, 
worth  548,084  pesos.  Plu>togra]diers’  paper,  78,587  kilos,  worth 
157,074  pesos.  ('igarette  paper,  884  tons,  worth  250,208  jtesos. 
Toilet  pajter,  227  tons,  worth  68,000  pesos.  Sandpaper,  200  tons, 
worth  85,8SS  pesos.  Building  paper,  8,875  tons,  worth  1,256,255 
pesos.  Blotting  paper,  288  tons,  worth  86,414  pesos.  Tissue  pajter, 
278  tons,  worth  100,078  pesos.  Wallpaper,  862  tons,  worth  262,647 
pesos.  Pasteboard  not  otherwise  mentioned,  0,887  tons,  worth 
612.711  pesos.  Cardhoard  not  otherwise  mentione<l.  S42  tons,  IhS,- 
846  pesos. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  inpxu  ts  in  1018  under  manufactures 
were:  Bags,  188  tons,  worth  68,{»20  pesos.  Boxes,  186  tons,  woith 
101,416  pesos.  Collars,  cuffs,  and  dickies,  674,585  dozen,  worth 
101.726  pesos.  Labels,  107,4.50  kilos,  worth  68,272  pesos.  Hypo- 
lithographic  printed  matter,  2,080  tons,  worth  1,017,055  pesos. 
Printed  books  and  pamphlets,  8,070  tons,  worth  1,212,200  pesos. 
Blank  l)ooks,  780  tons,  witrth  387,106  j)esos.  Music,  48  tons, 
worth  84,067  pesos.  Playing  cards,  2,015  gross,  worth  20,150  j)esos. 
Papier-mache,  1.50,012  pesos.  Lithograj)hs,  engravings,  and  majis, 
143,1.52  pesos.  Envelopes,  715  tons,  worth  240,864  pesos.  Postal 
cards,  68,720  kilos,  worth  8.5,0.54  pesos. 

HinES,  SKINS,  AND  M ANI'FACTl'KES  OF. 

The  principal  imports  in  1018  under  this  head  wore:  Boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  85,5.52  dozen  pairs,  worth  001,220  pesos:  other, 
86,068  dozen  pail’s,  worth  170,688  pesos.  Bill  books,  cigar  cases, 
and  pocketbooks,  82,886  dozen,  worth  218,417  pesos.  Belting,  154 
tons,  worth  308, .884  pesos,  (doves,  0,805  kilos,  worth  146,088 
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pesos.  Fur  j^arments,  87,191  kilos,  worth  ‘iSo.Ooo  pesos.  Furs, 
104. S98  pesos.  Leather:  ('alfskiii,  dressed,  110  tons,  worth  410, 880 
pesos;  jroatskin,  189  tons,  worth  79S.SOO  pesos:  sheepskin,  20  tons, 
worth  82,802  pesos.  Moroeeo  (inarroquines),  12S  tons,  wortli 
800.482  pesos.  Moroeeo  (tafiletes),  82  tons,  worth  08,100  pesos. 
Pony  skins,  29  tons,  worth  SI, 970  pesos.  Sole  leather.  142  tons, 
worth  181,7S8  pesos.  Travelint;  hajrs,  12,441  (number),  worth 
47,487  pesos. 

IROX,  STEEL,  AXD  MAXUFACTURES. 


1912  1913 


Pesos.  I^csns. 

Primary  and  relatively  ]iriniary  i)r(xl)iets .  22,  ;t-42, 9(i()  24. 149,  2ol 

Manufacture;- .  23.  054,  (>82  25,891,054 


Total .  45, 997, 042  50,  (MO,  ;105 


Friitiarij  and  relatively  pritnarij  products. — The  prineiptil  imports  in 
1918  under  this  subhead  wore:  Steel  iufiots  and  plates,  0,S84  tons,  worth 
0S8.4U7  ptfsos.  Wire:  Steel  polished,  40  tons,  worth  10,084  pesos:  steel 
or  iron,  galvanized,  jdain,  U|)  to  Xo.  14.  48,811  ttnis,  worth  2,123,838 
pesos:  same,  Xo.  18  and  above,  1.884  tons,  worth  180,761  pesos; 
galvanized  barbed,  10,482  tons,  worth  028,908  ])esos:  galvanized 
twisted,  187  tons,  wortli  11,008  jutsos;  iron  or  steel,  not  galvanized, 
up  to  Xo.  14,  20,907  tons,  worth  880,088  pesos;  same,  Xo.  18  and 
above,  788  tons,  worth  00,800  pesos;  bronze  or  co])per,  80  tons,  worth 
0,744  ])esos;  tinned  or  nickeled.  248  tons,  worth  84,809  jtesos;  other 
wire,  01  tons,  worth  10,987  pesos.  Xails,  7,818  tons,  worth  746,28(» 
pesos.  Straj)  and  hooi>  iron,  4,987  tons,  worth  198,202  pesos.  Iron 
ingots  and  ])lates,  180,870  tons,  wortli  0.378,999  pesos.  Galvanized 
iron,  91,198  tons,  worth  0,888,.S00  ])esos.  Iron.  wrougJit,  not  classi¬ 
fied,  46,808  tons,  worth  4,284,929  jiesos.  Staples,  wire,  1,202  tons, 
worth  78,702  pesos.  Bolts  and  nuts,  11,813  tons,  worth  1,281,724 
pesos.  Fence  ])osts,  0,019  tons,  wortli  240,780  jiesos. 

Manufactures. — The  juincijtal  imjiorts  in  1918  under  manufactures 
were:  Sewing-machine  needles,  8,718  kilos,  wortli  87,130  pesos;  other 
needles,  87,984  jiesos.  Firearms  and  accessoiies,  420,289  ])esos. 
Kitchen  and  household  utensils,  1,477,148  pesos.  Bathtubs,  17,088 
(number),  worth  897,080  jiesos.  Augers  and  bits.  128  tons,  worth 
180,011  Jiesos.  Hinges,  1,884  tons,  worth  280,891  jiesos.  Pumps, 
water,  1 ,778  tons,  worth  821 ,141  jiesos.  Wire  cable,  galvanized,  1,014 
tons,  worth  223,180  jiesos;  not  galvanized,  238  tons,  worth  41,280 
Jiesos.  Chains,  2,098  tons,  worth  214,189  jiesos.  Safes,  399  tons, 
worth  79,707  jiesos.  Steam  boilers,  828  (number),  worth  1,087,880 
Jiesos.  Padlocks,  188  tons,  worth  63,140  jiesos.  Sewer  jiijie,  74,063 
tons,  worth  2,292,827  jiesos.  (For  other  jiijiing,  see  building  mate- 
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rial.  I  W]i(i(41)anows.  2(i,S7!>  (nuinlx^r).  wortli  77.o4()  posos.  Iron 
casks.  IS. 314  (ninnbcr).  w«»rtli  3().428  ])csos.  Locks.  702  tons,  wortli 
34o.()74  ])csos.  Kangos.  stoves,  aiul  stovopijics.  1.917  tons,  wortli 
310. SOI  ])c.sos.  Pocketknivos.  S9.092  dozen,  worth  102.043  jiesos. 
C'litlerv,  410,979  pesos,  ('loset  tanks,  SS4  tons,  worth  100,111  pesos. 
Axes.  .^40  tons,  worth  191.190  jiesos.  Saddlers’  hardware,  173  tons, 
worth  01,975  pesos.  Artisans’  and  household  hardware.  433.043 
jiesos.  Heating  radiators,  1.240  tons,  worth  99.005  ])esos.  h'iles, 
490  tons,  worth  195,939  jiesos.  Wrenches.  237  tons,  worth  US. 291 
pesos.  Adding  machines.  2,314  (nuinher),  worth  185,120  jiesos. 
Sowing  machines,  104,008  (numher),  worth  1,227,120  pesos.  Type¬ 
writers,  0,383  (numher),  worth  222,470  pesos.  Machines  not  specitied, 
34,937  tons,  worth  0,210,438  pesos;  spare  parts  for  the  same,  2,734,408 
pesos.  Ilammei's,  315  tons,  worth  03,090  jiesos.  Sugar  miU  accesso¬ 
ries,  01,750  pesos.  Gas  metei’s,  10,038  (nund)er),  worth  74.400  jiesos. 
Windmills  and  jmmjis,  5.714  tons,  worth  571,388  pesos.  Motoi-s  not 
classified,  1,008  (numher),  worth  824,651  jiesos.  Furniture,  542  tons, 
worth  46,463  jiesos.  Kazoi-s.  31,218  dozen,  worth  187,308  jiesos. 
Bolts,  243  tons,  worth  46,468  jiesos.  Sadirons,  894  tons,  worth 
98,674  Jiesos.  Typographic  jiresses,  375  tons,  worth  64,403  jiesos. 
Wool  and  hay  presses,  656  tons,  worth  65.632  jiesos.  Revolvers, 
24.299  (numher),  worth  130.597  jiesos.  Saws,  111  tons,  worth  90,202 
Jiesos.  Wire  cloth,  3.122  tons,  worth  439,662  jiesos.  Sheeji  shears, 
31  tons,  worth  24.858  jiesos;  other  shears.  106  tons,  worth  119,762 
Jiesos.  Windlasses.  297  tons,  worth  64.538  jiesos.  Stairways,  5.093 
tons,  worth  305,565  pesos.  Ilames,  201  tons,  worth  40,142  pesos. 

OTHER  METALS  AND  MAXI'EACTURES  OF. 

1912  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos. 

Primary  and  relatively  primary  article:- .  3,  723,  380  3,  -100,  (153 

Manufactures .  10,043,323  10,857,800 


Total .  14,300,709  14.257.919 


Primary  and  relatively  primary  articles. — Tlu*  jirincijiiil  imjiorts  in 
1913  under  this  suhhead  were:  C'ojiper  and  hronze  in  ingots  and  plates, 
1,190  tons,  worth  476,865  jit'sos.  Tin  in  ingots  and  phites,  596  tons, 
worth  357,507  pesos.  Tinplate,  16,895  tons,  worth  1,352,768  jiesos. 
Antifrictional  metal,  209  tons,  worth  58,469  pesos.  Lead  in  ingots 
and  jilat('s,  8,202  tons,  worth  680,167  pesos.  Zinc  in  ingots  and  liars, 
555  tons,  worth  49,914  pesos.  Zinc  in  sheets,  smooth  or  corrugated, 
2,860  tons,  worth  313,549  pesos,] 

Marvufactwes. — The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  manufactures 
were:  Pins,  46,289  pesos.  Hatpins,  45.121  pesos.  Jewelry,  except 
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watclu's  and  unmounted  precious  stones,  1.984.5()2  p(>sos;  imitation. 
95.5!)2  pi'sos.  I  ndindlas  and  jiarasol  frames,  4o.S75  doziui,  worth 
lll.ll!)  pesos.  Manufactures  of  aluminum.  4S  tons,  worth  71,5S0 
pesos.  Manufactures  of  copper  and  hronze  not  otlierwise  mentioned, 
1.289  tons,  wortli  1,1  IN. 170  pesos.  Eh'ctroplate  manufactures.  804 
tons,  worth  917.9t)(i  pesos.  Tinplati'  manufactures.  424  tons,  worth 
155. 109  pesos.  Gas,  electric  lifrht,  and  kerosene  apjiaratus,  490  tons, 
worth  (>14.819  jiesos.  Manufactures  of  silver  not  specified,  ]N9,350 
pesos.  Silver  ornanu'nts,  S5.410  pesos.  Manufactures  of  zinc,  87,692 
pesos.  Scales,  large.  24t».688  pesos.  Hasps,  KiO  tons,  worth  96,896 
pesos.  C’op])er  and  brass  tubing,  776  tons,  worth  330,006  pesos. 
Faucets,  66  tons,  worth  61,992  pesos.  Lead  tubing.  189  tons,  worth 
28,327  pesos.  Lead  cartiidges,  239  tons,  worth  95,947  pesos.  Empty 
cartridge  cases,  50  tons,  worth  60,205  pesos.  Brass  nails,  227  tons, 
worth  136,478  pesos.  Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc.,  56,432  (num¬ 
ber),  worth  130,015  pesos.  Harness  buckles,  26  tons,  worth  54,530 
pesos.  Mathematical,  optical,  physical,  and  surgical  instruments, 
281,333  pesos.  Machines  and  spare  parts  for  the  same,  of  copper 
and  brass,  194  tons,  worth  346,365  jiesos.  Brass  furniture,  222  tons, 
worth  100,006  pesos.  Tin  foil,  80  tons,  worth  56,753  pesos.  Watches, 
gold,  20,946  (number),  worth  581,757  pesos;  of  other  metals,  815,863, 
worth  1,821,701  pesos.  Clocks,  441,750,  worth  861,464  pesos.  Si¬ 
phons,  802,013,  worth  105,705  pesos.  Type,  175  tons,  worth  68.033 
pesos.  Screws,  brass,  64  tons,  worth  38,675  pesos. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRU.MENTS  AND  MACIIINERY. 

The  piincipal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Plows, 
70,775  (number),  worth  1,296,922  pesos;  harrows,  1,728,  worth  34,560 
pesos;  mowers,  851,  worth  65,950  pesos;  reaping  and  heading  ma¬ 
chines,  916,  worth  141,130  pesos;  n'apers  and  bindei-s,  10,617,  worth 
1,907,142  ])esos:  drills  and  planters.  15,151,  worth  369,092  pesos; 
thrashing  machines,  1.172.  worth  1.427,100  pesos:  shellers,  power,  537 
( number j.  worth  196,858  pesos;  hand,  616  tons,  worth  92,467  pesos; 
pitchforks,  516  tons,  worth  103,281  pesos;  shovels,  picks,  spades,  and 
lioes,  2,155  tons,  worth  359.819  ])esos;  rakes,  11,216  (number),  worth 
89,728  pesos;  plowshares,  817  tons,  worth  241,619  pesos;  plow-repair 
parts,  153,134  pesos;  farming  tools  not  otherwise  mentioned,  124,797 
pesos;  binding  twine,  8,343  tons,  worth  1.668.611  pesos;  alfalfa  seed. 
855  tons,  worth  177,502  pesos;  otlu'r  seeds  not  mentioned.  250,457 
pesos. 

LOCOMOTION — RAILWAY  CARS.  EQUIPMENT.  CARRIAGES.  AUTOMOBILES, 

ETC. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were;  Automo¬ 
biles,  5,115  (number),  worth  5.382.604  pesos;  axle  boxes,  1,116  tons, 
worth  67,067  pesos;  carriages.  20,463  (number),  worth  445.221  pesos; 
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railway  ooaclu's.  OS.  worth  1,4.54.370  jx'sos;  railwiiy  cars,  5.370.  worth 
5.03S.OOO  pesos;  tramway  cars,  287,  worth  700,205  pesos;  steel  ties, 
5,754  tons,  worth  345,337  pesos;  iishplates.  11,518  tons,  wmtli 
1,382,210  pesos;  a.xles,  carriages,  13,488  (numherj,  worth  107,004 
pesos;  other.  3,110  tons,  worth  201,070  pesos;  brakes,  33,075  dozen, 
worth  02,000  pesos;  launches,  185,000  (number),  worth  412,808  pe¬ 
sos;  loeomotiv’es,  234,  worth  3,480,324  [lesos;  rubber  tires,  172  tons, 
worth  254,450  pesos;  motorcycles,  711  (number),  worth  0(»,705  pesi»s; 
springs  for  cars  and  carriages,  1,880  tons,  worth  358,870  pesos;  steel 
rails.  1.50,592  tons,  worth  0,203,080  pesos;  wheels  ami  axles,  iron, 
10,731  tons,  worth  1,380, ,581  pesos;  crossbars.  1,738  tons,  worth  80,5)31 
pesos;  poles  and  shafts  for  carriages,  52,071  (number),  worth  07,134 
pesos;  bicycles,  8,450,  worth  318,300  pesos;  haiul  trucks,  1,527  tons, 
worth  1,52,740  pesos;  railway  material  not  mentioned,  5,041,415  pesos; 
tramway  material  not  mentioned,  1,001,5.50  pesos. 

EARTHS,  STONES,  (H.ASS,  COAL,  ETC. 


1912  1913 


I'esos.  J'esos. 

Primary  and  relative  primary  materials .  2S.  780.  091)  81,  040,  937 

Maimfaetures .  4.  830.  .530  4.  930.  994 


Total .  33,  01 7.  220  30,  577.  931 


Priniary  and  rtlativebj  pninatij  mahrial!^. — Under  this  subhead  tin* 
principal  imjiorts  in  1013  were:  Paving  blocks,  201), 233  tons,  worth 
515, ,582  pesos,  (’obble  stones,  077,745)  tons,  worth  007,740  pesos. 
Paving  stones  for  walks  and  drives,  495,5)5)7  M..  worth  715), 15)5 
pesos.  Asbestos,  308  tons,  worth  112,070  pesos;  asphalt.  0,95)8  tons, 
worth  279.935  pesos.  Asphalt  rock,  0,149  tons,  worth  49,193  pesos. 
Sulphur,  3,135  tons,  worth  1()().588  pesos,  ('oal,  4,040,278  tons, 
worth  28,323,5)40  pesos,  ('oke.  21,317  tons,  worth  170,539  pesos. 
Precious  stones  and  pearls,  unmounted,  12,277  grams,  worth  414,339 
pesos.  Whetstones  and  grindstones,  47,907  pesos.  Refractory 
earth,  5,017  tons,  worth  00,201  pesos.  Carbonate  of  lime,  4,082 
tons,  worth  01,223  pi'sos. 

Manufactures. — Under  this  subhead  the  principal  imports  in  15)13 
were:  Eyeglasses,  37,835  dozen,  worth  30,429  pesos.  Tiles,  sjiecial, 
1 ,973  tons,  worth  39,403  pesos.  Bidets,  8,444  ( number),  worth  40,733 
pesos.  Class  pumps,  syringes,  etc.,  47,304  dozen,  worth  142,140  pesos. 
Bottles  and  flasks,  for  apothecaries,  1,722  tons,  worth  205), 750  pesos; 
other  bottles  and  flasks,  1,230  tons,  worth  513,858  pesos.  Watch 
crystals,  587,137  dozen,  worth  70.210  pesos.  Mirrors,  290,000  dozen, 
worth  133,044  pesos.  Coach  and  other  lamps,  72,881  pesos.  Opera 
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and  field  irlasses.  1 ,184  dozen,  worth  of  .7'Jo  jiesos.  Closet  howls,  r)8,7()(l 
^number),  worth  91,500  pesos.  Incandescent  bnlbs,  1.47S  M.,  worth 
SN,()54  jiesos.  Washbowls  14.090  (number),  worth  77.097 pesos.  (Hass 
tubinjx.  1 .81 1  tons,  worth  209. 74S  jiesos.  (Hassware  in  ‘rtmeral,  10S,052 
pesos.  Lamps,  "lass,  porcelain,  etc.,  KlO.lUo  jiesos.  Manufactures 
of  <rlass  not  otherwise  nuMitioned,  1,018,210  pesos.  Earthenware  in 
jreneral,  1,028.435  ])esos.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  worked  «»r 
dri'ssed,  143,275  pesos.  Majolica,  terra  cotta,  and  biscuit  ware, 
ls7,198  pesos.  Porcelain  in  general,  433,353  ])esos. 

nril.DING  MATERIALS.  ^ 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  lieatliilg  were:  Building 
sand,  1, (>42,379  tons,  worth  1,313,904  pesos.  Tiles,  common,  23,833 
M.,  worth  394,099  pesos;  glazed,  10,901  tons,  worth  555,807  pesos; 
roofing,  1,810  M.,  worth  54,300  pesos.  Iron  tubing,  galvanized, 
20,249  tons,  worth  2,024,902  pesos;  not  galvanized,  33,480  tons, 
worth  1,597,008  pesos.  Iron  columns,  2,328  tons,  worth  180,228 
pesos.  Iron  beams,  104,038  tons,  worth  4,101 ,520  pesos.  Refractory 
brick.  4,091  M.,  worth  93,820  pesos.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster, 
in  slabs  and  pieces,  0,039  cubic  metei’s,  worth  (>25.242  jiesos.  Mosaic, 
3,050  tons,  worth  109,428  pesos.  Vitrified  pijiing,  1,250,707  (number), 
worth  343, 8()2  pesos,  ('enient,  721,401  tons,  worth  7,930.071  pesos. 
Platser  (sulphate  of  lime),  2,305  tons,  worth  09,149  pesos.  Window 
and  ])late  glass,  2,050,017  square  meters,  worth  1,887,113  pesos. 
Paving  and  skylight  glass,  5.308  tons,  worth  224.310  pesos.  Cedar, 
25.172  cubic  meters,  worth  302,331  jiesos.  Paniuetrv,  52,834  square 
meters,  worth  158,502  jiesos.  White  pine,  74,704  cubic  meters,  worth 
1.400,879  pesos.  Yellow  pine.  570,529  cubic  nietei*s,  worth  9,128,404 
pesos;  same,  dressed,  2,235  culiic  metei*s,  worth  53,040  pesos.  Sjniua* 
l>ine.  211,721  cubic  meters,  worth  2,904,094  pesos:  same,  dressed. 
1,400  cul)ic  meters,  worth  33,744  pesos. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading  were:  Storage 
batteries.  107  tons,  worth  27,801  pesos.  Insulatoiv;.  earthenware, 
china,  and  porcelain,  820  tons,  worth  124,574  pesos.  Wire  and  cable, 
12.085  tons,  worth  4, 945, (>31  pesos.  Amjieremetei’s  and  voltmeteis, 
7,391  (number),  worth33. 427  pe.sos.  Insulating  tubes,  1 ,089  tons,  worth 
314,218  pesos.  Telephone  apparatus,  21,800  kilos,  worth  95,590  pesos. 
Telephone  material,  58,102  pesos.  Telegraph  apiiaratus  and  material, 
45,003  pesos.  Electric  light  carbons,  091  tons,  worth  138, 17()  ])esos. 
Loom  insulators,  52  tons,  worth  45,078  pesos.  Fuses,  52  tons, 
worth  42,132  pesos.  Dynamos  and  electric  motors,  3.758  tons,  worth 
1.127,491  pesos.  Small  motoi's,  11,470  (number),  worth  91.808  jiesos. 
Vulcanized  fiber.  28  tons,  worth  33.285  pesos.  Interrupters,  120  tons, 
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worth  1 11,7<)U  pesos.  Arc  lamps,  9.134  (numVier).  worth  233.740  |)csos. 
Incamlescent  lumps.  019  tons,  worth  49o.441  pesos.  Meters,  59, 403 
(number),  worth  712.S40  pesos.  Portable  lamps,  02,295  kilos,  worth 
02,004  pesos.  Ventilators,  11,301  (number),  worth  92,934  ])esos.  Ac¬ 
cessories.  not  classified,  319  tons,  worth  231,459  pesos.  I'nder^round 
cable  accessories  not  classified,  108,895  pesos.  Material  not  classified, 
551,521  pesos.  Material  for  batteries,  .540  tons,  worth  108,040  i)esos. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The  juincipal  imports  in  1913  under  this  heading;  were:  Fans, 
210,251  dozen,  worth  132,824  pesos.  Manufactures  of  j^utlajtercha 
and  rubber,  485,401  pesos.  Buttons,  495  tons,  worth  075,042  pesos. 
Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  40  tons,  worth  58,009  ])esos.  Rubber 
tubin",  555  tons,  worth  355,781  pesos.  Rubber,  35  tons,  worth  34,- 
544  pesos.  Brushes,  152,151  dozen,  worth  182,044  pesos;  small, 
59,177  kilos,  worth  00,208  pesos.  Musical  instrument  strin<;s,  30,924 
pesos,  (iraphophone  disks  ami  cylinders,  224,257  dozen,  worth 
072,407  pesos.  S])onj;es,  14,838  kilos,  worth  08,459  pesos.  Jewelry 
boxes,  51,883  ])esos.  Other  small  boxes  not  enumerated,  3(i  ttms, 
worth  91,849  ])esos.  Rubber  erasers,  30  tons,  worth  44,789  pesos. 
Toys, 780,897 pesos.  Waterfilters,  19,030(number), worth40,834])esos. 
Materials  for  mines,  232,095  pesos.  Materials  for  sanitation,  795,025 
pesos.  Bridfie  material,  730,502  pesos.  Articles  forchurch  use,  150,200 
pesos.  Cond)s,  117  tons,  worth  390,170  pesos.  Rabbit  fur,  149  tons, 
worth  297,330  pesos.  Paintings,  artistic,  52,770  pesos.  Live  plants, 
90,990  ])esos.  Hat  feathers,  0,032  kilos,  worth  99,810  pesos.  Rub¬ 
ber  heels  and  soles,  54  tons,  worth  .53,050  pesos.  Apothecaries’ 
utensils  and  apparatus,  051,539  pesos.  Desk  accessories  not  enumer¬ 
ated,  171,572  pesos.  Postal  and  other  packages,  3,012,009  pesos. 

IMPORTS  BY  PORTS. 

The  imports  by  ports  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 

1909  1910  1911  1912  '  1913 


Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos.  Pesos. 

Buenos  Aires .  241,007,773  2.S0, SS.3, 965  292,935,6M  315,161,70.3  337,643,199 

Rosario . I  37,509,344  3H,51H),54f>  37,sOO,  115  32,46.5,9S.S  37, 110.  mil 

Bahia  Blanca .  11.5(»,169  6,137,940  6,167,164  11,475,661  13,360,5.50 

La  Plata .  4,439,014  9,164,260  9,924, (HiS  9,251,431  10,00,5,232 

Campana .  2,674,636  3,254,235  3,644,972  3,033,351  6,523,669 

Villa  Constitucion .  2,472.407  4,606,364  2,920,151  4,344,340 

Santa  Fe .  1,465,693  4,074,451  3,797,772  3,397,492  3,166,116 

Zarate .  72:1,701  905,606  .664,676  1,164,077  2.36.5,007 

Concepcion  del  I'ruftuav .  1,569.566  1,209,024 

Colon .  274,:i44  600,646  502,41.5  mil, 477  43.6,311 

Concordia .  324,067  417,401  416,679  364, KHi  426,434 

Parana .  121,206  229.991  ,36.6.674  526,706  234.929 

Cualecuavclni .  176.1:56  ,342,(91:1  177,474  74,. 305  ;  106, 4!K) 

Mendoza .  :15,7.52  106.792  126.794  76,!I0:1  I  »6,142 

La  Paz .  16,  690  94.273  115.391  106,602  65,  ,522 

San  Nicolas .  14,629  67,596  5,106  67.372  19  466 

Other  [Ktrts .  2,4,59,519  2,427,miO  3,3:12,9:16  2,552,464  4,163,206 


Total .  302,756,095  351,770.656  .366,610,6,66  364, .653, 469  421,:i.52,542 
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EXPORTS. 

Tlici  oxpoits  hy  ])iin('i|)al  couiitriis  of  (Ustiiiatioii  wore  as  follows: 


\\m 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pejioft. 

P 

'esoif. 

Peso^f. 

Peffo.^. 

Pesos. 

United  Kingdom . 

S(i,  74o.(H>t> 

•SO, 

702. 4n5 

91.841.231 

121,373.358 

120.367.811 

(iermanv . 

41,353.332 

45. 

0.54.817 

4,3.073.014 

53.995.175 

57. 915, 843 

France . 

38.996.tH»4 

37. 

761.712 

39. 692.  434 

36.0.52.009 

37. 718,537 

Belgium . 

41,306,799 

30. 

4SI.  743 

3,5.625.605 

37, 258, 225 

32.731.869 

Brazil . 

17. 

542,0‘2ti 

17.874.  lOO 

22. 646. 362 

24,309.114 

United  States  ‘ . 

25. 

323.  .561 

24,3(K).464 

32,391.148 

22,  S04.  HW 

Netherlands . 

6. 052, 38,5 

4. 

:^M),5os 

6. 440,  4.59 

16,027.223 

22, 623, 773 

Italv . 

12, 63,5,  710 

10. 

474.  ,862 

13.586,663 

21,147,%2 

20.0:18.893 

Uruguay . 

1,36:1,901 

1, 

.5.33.9,57 

2.340,913 

4,714.480 

6.  :i(KI.  568 

Spain . 

3/200,2,50 

2. 

H70.077 

2. 177,  729  1 

3,582.495 

4,818,289 

•Uustria-Ilungarv . 

1.2.54,, 599 

1. 

S07,  703 

2.  .398. 076  1 

2.  SOO,  70S 

3.245.869 

Chile . .' . 

2. 671,, >07 

2. 

7(H>,  ,500 

2.  OSS,  005  , 

2.  4,56. 280 

1,944.477 

Paraguav . 

1,50,  478 

143.2.50 

429.668  ; 

1,219,92.5 

1.903,804 

Bolivia . 

498, 773 

.57s.  478 

782. 467 

9.30,3.84 

1,131,594 

Norwav . 

421,081 

251.247 

5<4,073 

1.804.741  1 

1,078.113 

Sweden . I 

770. 738 

743. 10.5 

1.004.209 

1,496,050 

1,073,976 

Denmark . 

1.5H..V)0 

1. 

22.5.  OSS 

74.822  ’ 

861,587 

732. 801 

British  possessions  “ . i 

1,274 

281,. 577 

205,371 

508.004 

696.901 

Cuba . 

543.958 

i 

702, 750 

.560.344 

782, 741 

6.38. 230 

Russia . 

241,985 

169.6;{7 

266, 2tH) 

376.643 

607,951 

Portugal . 

266.032 

1. 

,020. 429 

2,80.372 

567,019 

535. 073 

French  possessions . 

2, 612 

.52, 000 

85.520  1 

74, 106 

306,972 

South  .Vfriea . 

111.972 

;537, 254 

2.52, 1.58 

147, 128 

lf,3.362 

On  orders . 

117,8.37.922 

103, 

,  783, 235 

36. 357. 09.5 

I  114,903.510 

117.716.237 

Other  countries . 

2,717,328 

1. 

,.567,893 

1,485.240 

;  2.116,913 

2,008.781 

Total . 

!  .397. 3.50,  .52.8 

372 

f: 

324. 697.  .5,38 

,  480,391,2,56 

483,. 504,  .547 

In  United  States  gold . 

$38.5.4.30.012 

.$:161 

.  447, 273 

$314.9,56.612 

1  $4155.979,518 

$468,999,410 

>  These  valuation?  are  according  to  Argentine  customs  appraisements.  According  to  the  United  States 
customhouse  appraisements  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Argentina  (exports  above)  amount  to 
$25,575,667.  The  figures  above,  vaiuing  the  peso  at  !t7  cents,  wouid  show  .\rgentine  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  $22,09.i,4',»l.  The  dilTerence,  due  to  the  (iilTerent  3tandar<is  of  appraisement,  wouiii  therefore  be 
$.3,482,176.  What  is  said  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  is  also  true  for  all  the  other  countries  given  in 
the  table  above. 

2  Does  not  include  .Vustralia,  Canada,  and  South  .\frica. 


The  exports  above  classified  by  countries  include  only  such  exports 
as  are  shipped  to  a  definite  destination.  The  shipments  “on  orders,” 
which,  as  is  soon  from  the  above  table,  comprehend  in  1913  over  24 
per  cent,  are  shipments  subject  to  cable  or  mail  orders  as  to  final 
destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  “on  order”  shipments  ultimately 
reach  the  western  European  countries  and  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  direct  shipments  to  these  countries,  as  given  in  the 
table  above.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  countries  as  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Chile  occupv  a  rank  above  that  to  which 
they  are  in  reahty  entitled  if  these  “on  order”  shipments  could  bo 
aiiportionetl  to  final  destination.  However,  in  1913  there  wore  small 
“on  order”  shipments  of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

The  percentages  that  the  exports  to  the  eight  leading  countries  and 
“on  ordei’s”  bear  to  the  total  Argentine  exports  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


I'.Kig  I'.lio  f'JU  1912  1913 

I'trceiil.  Ptranl.  Pircent.  Per  cent.  Percent 


United  Kingdom .  29.3  21.7  2.S.3  2,5.3  24.9 

licrnwnv .  10.4  12.1  13.3  11.3  12.0 

France.' .  9.s  10. 1  12.2  7.5  7.8 

Belgium .  10.4  8.2  11.0  7.8  6.8 

Brazil .  4.2  4.7  .5.5  4.7  5.0 

United  States .  6  6.  S  7.5  6.7  1  4.7 

Netherlands .  1.5  1.2  2.0  .3.3  I  4.7 

Italy .  3.2'  2.8  4.2  4.4  4.1 

On  orders .  29.7  27.8  11.2  23.9  24.4 
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Argentine  exports  are  classified  under  six  heads,  a.s  follows: 


1909  1910  1911  1912  !  1919 


PexoH.  Pfum.  1  Pejiai.  Ptum.  Penoi. 

Live  animals  an.l  meat  products.  153,54S,3,')fi  101,000,592!  108,394,733  188,215,950  105,800,139 


Agricultural  products .  230,503,990  190,581,019  139,704,380  |  278,180,572  301,207,094 

Forest  proilucU .  8,927,302  10,504.525  12,254,004  8,983,112  10,017,985 

Mine  products .  742,707  539,902  505,338  285,272  194,690 

Hunting  and  fishing .  752,020  1,42.8,884  1,00:3,2.85  2,608,212  1,816,911 

Miscellaneous .  ^  2,876,a87  2,  .504, 533  2,055,192  2,712,132  3,807,734 


Total . ;  397,350,528  372, 02t),  0.55  324,097,538  480,391,250  483, 504,  .547 

In  United  States  gold . 1*185,430,012  *101,447,273  1314,950,012  *405,979,518  1468,999,110 


LIVE  ANIMALS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

This  heading  is  diA-ided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Live  animals . 

Ordinarv  animal  products . 

Elaborated  animal  prexiucts . 

Residuary  animal  products . 

Penns. 
4,992,726 
130,386,137 
1.5,850,673 
.  2,318,820 

Pesos. 

5, 0.55, 706 
13.5,03:1,. 322 
!  18.286,2:17 

1  2,6:11,327 

Pesos. 
9,460,148 
137,:W1, 129 
17,640,268 
,  3,911,188 

Pesos. 
10,9t>4,6.57 
15,5,02,8,017 
19, 780,226 
2,443,0.56 

Pesos. 
8,770.045 
i:i6.  .3:16, 218 
18,124,419 
2,  .569,  451 

Total . 

! 

153,54^,356 

161,006,592 

;  168,:194.733 

18,8,21,5,956 

1 

16,5, 800, 13:1 

In  the  class  “live  animals”  the  exports  for  1913  were  as  follows: 


Head. 

j 

Value. 

Asses . 

16.  936 

Pesos. 

338,  720 

Beef  cattle . . . i 

224,  911 

6,  848,  830 

Goats . 

100 

250 

Horses . 

13, 549 

736, 550 

Llamas . 

1,381 

1  5, 524 

Mules . 

17,544 

526,  320 

Sheep . 

103,997 

311,991 

Pigs . 

62 

1,860 

Total . ' 

1  8.  770. 045 

Of  the  beef  cattle  123,317  head  went  to  Uruguay,  26,933  head  to 
Brazil,  and  660  head  to  Italy.  Of  the  horses  4,819  head  went  to 
Uruguay,  1,403  head  to  Brazil,  270  head  to  France,  and  210  head  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  sheep  55,061  head  went  to  Uruguay, 
16,538  head  to  Belgium,  9,922  head  to  Brazil,  and  300  head  to  Italy. 
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In  the  class  “ordinary  animal  products”  the  exports  for  1913 
were : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pt-SOK. 

Horns  of  cattle . 

. tons. . 

2,  262 

171,896 

Frozen  beef . 

. do _ 

332, 0'rA 

33.  205. 397 

('hilled  beef . 

. do _ 

34,175 

3,  417.  492 

Frozen  mutton . 

. do.... 

4.5.  928 

3,  674. 206 

Hair  and  bristles . 

. do _ 

2,  264 

2,  681,723 

Goatskins . 

. do _ 

1,990 

1, 162,  878 

Kid  .skins . 

. do _ 

451 

270,  8.57 

Lambskins . 

. dozen. . 

141,0.55 

42,  316 

Salt  sheepskins . 

. tons. . 

1,  098 

219,609 

Unwashed  sheepskins . 

. do _ 

19, 026 

5,  586.  253 

Salt  cattle  hides . 

. do _ 

65,  755 

24,  543,  795 

Flint  cattle  hides . 

. do.... 

21,219 

13, 988.  905 

Salt  horsehides . 

. do _ 

141 

20.  394 

Flint  horsehides . 

. do.... 

1,042 

375,  2.53 

Unwashed  wool . 

. do. . . . 

120,080 

4.5,  270,016 

Smoked  tontrue . 

. do _ 

440 

131,952 

Jerked  beef . 

. do - 

3,  910 

658, 097 

Tallow . 

. do.... 

70 

4,868 

Miscellaneous  frozen  meats . 

. do _ 

14,  005 

910,311 

Tot.T,! _ 

1.36,  336,  218 

Of  frozen  heef,  321 ,303  tons  went  to  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  3,41 5  tons 
to  Italy,  2,S32  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  767  tons  to  France. 
Of  frozen  mutton,  45,131  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  254  tons  to 
France,  and  245  tons  to  the  United  States.  Of  hair  and  bristles,  701 
tons  were  exported  to  Belgium,  570  tons  to  the  United  States,  451 
tons  to  Italy,  193  tons  to  France,  147  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
93  tons  to  Germany,  and  109  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  goat  ami  kid 
skins,  1,744  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  616  tons  to  France,  29 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  16  tons  to  Belgium,  8  tons  to  Germany, 
and  27  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  the  unwashed  sheepskins,  17,868  tons 
went  to  France,  364  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  219  tons  to  Brazil, 
128  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  143  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  the  salt 
cattle  hides,  30,251  tons  went  to  Germany,  13,782  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  10,918  tons  to  the  United  States,  6,791  tons  to  Belgium, 
and  2,188  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  flint  cattle  hides,  10,707  tons  went 
to  the  United  States,  4,249  tons  to  Germany,  2,650  tons  to  Italy, 
1,326  tons  to  Belgium,  974  tons  to  Spain,  and  923  tons  “on  orders.” 
Of  the  salt  and  flint  horsehides,  1,116  tons  went  to  Germany,  52  tons 
to  the  United  States,  and  11  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  the  unwashed 
wool,  39,713  tons  went  to  Germany,  36,864  tons  to  France,  18,428 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  10,092  tons  to  Belgium,  and  8,854  tons 
to  the  United  States.  Of  the  jerked  beef,  2,187  tons  went  to  Brazil 
and  1,148  tons  “on  orders.” 
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In  the  class  “elaborated  animal  products”  the  exports  for  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

J*esos. 

Animal  oils . 

. tons. . 

600 

86, 916 

Soup  stock . 

. do _ 

1,251 

375,  392 

Canned  meat . 

. do _ 

12,  574 

1,  257,  391 

Casein . 

. do _ 

3. 446 

689,  198 

Glue . 

. do _ 

26 

5, 184 

Cream . 

. do _ 

100 

30,101 

Dressed  sheepskins . 

. doz. . 

87,  324 

349, 296 

Stearin . 

. tons. . 

407 

105.  732 

Meat  extract . 

. do - 

799 

1.598.136 

Gelatin . 

Glycerin . 

Beef  scrap  and  meal . 

Common  soap . 

Lard . 

Butter . 

Honey . 

Marsiarin  oil . . 

Cheese . 

Rendered  tallow  and  grease. 
Sole  leather . 


-tons 
-do. . 
-do. . 


■  tons 
.tons 


. .  .tons 
.l)iece8 


545 
2,  744 
30 


3,  784 


6,  209 
7 

63, 089 
12 


160 
136,  234 
1,097,  566 
1,  781 
74 

1,513,  758 
31 

931,  299 
1,468 
9,  944,  642 
60 


Total . .  18,124,419 


Nearly  all  the  butter,  3,324  tons,  was  exported  to  the  I’^nited 
Kinftdom,  and  50  tons  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  rendered  taUow 
and  frrease,  10,708  tons  went  to  the  I’^nited  Kingdom,  12,952  tons  to 
Germany,  3,943  tons  to  Belgium,  3,  040  tons  to  Italy,  3,484  tons  to 
France,  and  2,724  tons  to  Brazil. 

In  the  class  “residuary  animal  products,”  the  exports  for  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pesos. 


Bone  ash . 

. tons. . 

895 

7,  624 

Lard  scrap . 

. do _ 

2,  428 

121,411 

Hoofs  (cloven) . 

. do _ 

2,  616 

62,  773 

Tankage . 

. do _ 

28,  630 

715,  759 

Bones . 

. do _ 

30,  716 

1,075,049 

Hoofs . 

1,848 

23, 105 

Dried  blood . 

. do _ 

5, 124 

256, 198 

Salted  casings . 

. do _ 

6,000 

299,  991 

Drv  casings . 

. do _ 

188 

7,541 

Total . 

.  2,  569,  451 

Of  bones,  16,758  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  4,591 
tons  to  France,  2,554  tons  to  Belgium,  1,970  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  861  tons  to  Italy,  and  562  tons  to  Germany. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

This  headin"  is  dividiMl  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 


Classes. 

1D09 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Primary  products . 

Elaborated  products . 

Residuary  products . 

Pesos. 

...  219,770,727 

.'>.729,0.-.l 
5,003,618 

Pesos.  ! 

1S6,317,291 
5,109,192  1 
5, 155, 130  1 

Pesos. 

129, 711,291 
4,827,935 
5,225,160 

Pesos. 

264,495,2.50 

7,135,15.5 

6, 556, 167 

Pesos. 

2SS,  231,798 
7,4<W,085 
5,567,211 

Total . 

...  230,503, 99ti 

19ti,5Sl,t>19  1 

i 

139,764,380 

278,185,572 

1 

301,207,094 

In  the  class  “primary  products,”  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pesos. 

CotUin . 

350 

55, 930 

Alpiste . 

. do _ 

4,794 

239, 680 

Rice . 

. do _ 

42 

3, 329 

t’arob  beans . 

. do _ 

30 

1,492 

Oats . 

889,  744 

20, 447, 278 

Barley . 

. do _ 

40,  742 

997, 195 

Rye . 

. do _ 

21, 868 

566,  944 

Wax . 

. do _ 

2 

980 

77, 265 

Linseed . 

. tons . . 

1,016,  732 

49, 910, 201 

Indian  corn . 

. do _ 

4,  806, 951 

112,292,394 

Guinea  straw . 

. do _ 

410 

16, 378 

Potatoes . 

. do _ 

21,  620 

432, 407 

Hav . 

. do _ 

32, 346 

312, 590 

Beans . 

. do _ 

1,090 

43, 613 

Rapeseed . 

. do _ 

5,  711 

171,332 

Miscellaneous  seeds . 

. do _ 

725 

31,  272 

Leaf  tobacco . 

. do _ 

2 

375 

Wheat . 

. do _ 

2, 812, 149 

102,  631, 143 

288,231,798 

Of  oats,  314,553  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  102,898  tons 
to  France,  95,785  tons  to  Italy,  68,007  tons  to  Belgium,  36,663  tons 
to  Germany,  and  82,642  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  linseed,  240,551  tons 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  191,508  tons  to  Germany,  130,725 
tons  to  Belgium,  36,659  tons  to  France,  and  295,780  tons  “on  orders.” 
Of  Indian  corn,  502,550  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  276,366 
tons  to  Germany,  275,445  tons  to  Belgium,  190,431  tons  to  France, 
127,271  tons  to  Spain,  119,177  tons  to  Italy,  85,495  tons  to  the 
United  States,  and  2,948,226  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  hay,  27,520  tons 
went  to  Brazil.  Of  wheat,  571,987  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
411,342  tons  to  Brazil,  253,311  tons  to  Italy,  212,602  tons  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  189, 154, tons  to  France,  85,740  tons  to  Germany,  and  792,129 
tons  “on  orders.” 
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In  the  class  “elaborated  products/’  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pesos. 

Maize  oil . 

. tons. . 

:196 

79, 125 

WTiole-whc'at  flour . 

. do.... 

278 

5,565 

Sugar . 

. do _ 

(iO 

4,  766 

Cigarette.^  of  all  kinds . 

. do.... 

()3 

126, 520 

Sheep  dip  (tobacco  extract) . 

. do _ 

66 

15,  793 

Vermicelli . 

. do _ 

29 

2,942 

Biscuits . 

. do.... 

16 

800 

Corn  meal . 

. do _ 

10 

496 

Wheat  flour . 

. do _ 

124,  649 

7,  224,  029 

Maize  cake . 

. do _ 

20 

4,  015 

Grits . 

. do.... 

10 

314 

Argentine  wine . 

. liters. . 

37, 198 

3,  720 

Total . . 

7,  468, 085 

Of  the  wheat  flour,  99,869  tons  went  to  Brazil,  9,286  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  2,097  tons  to  Germany,  1,057  tons  to  Uruguay, 
386  tons  to  Spain,  274  tons  to  France,  267  tons  to  the  United  States, 
and  748  tons  “on  orders.” 

In  the  class  “residuary  products,”  the  exports  for  1913  were  as 
follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Argols . do _ 

Rice,  broken  and  flour . do _ 

Brewers’  grain . do _ 

Molasses . do _ 

Flax  straw . do _ 

Rebacilla . do _ 

Residuum  of  maize . do _ 

Oil  cake . do _ 

274, 058 
2,  874 
2, 574 
2,  971 

3 
33 
683 
1,  656 
20,  952 

Pesos. 

4, 740, 184 
172, 456 
55, 933 
148, 565 
31 
130 
14, 313 
16, 558 
419,041 

5, 567, 211 

Of  bran,  198,884  tons  to  Germany,  20,568  tons  to  France,  19,221  tons 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  5,060  tons  to  Belgium,  2,222  tons  to  the 
United  States,  and  12,216  tons  “on  orders.” 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Forest  products  were  exported  for  the  last  five  years  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts:  1909,  8,927,362  pesos;  1910,  10,564,525  pesos;  1911, 
12,254,604  pesos;  1912,  8,983,1 12,  pesos;  and  1913,  10,617,985  pesos. 
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Ill  1913  forest  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Articles.  Quantity.  Value. 


Pesos. 

Quebracho  log.s . tons. .  383,  9f)4  4,  988,  ;149 

Quebracho  extract . do _  79,684  4,974,686 

Quebracho  sawdust .  3 

Charcoal . hectoliters..  90,132  135,198 

Cedar . cubic  meters. .  26  312 

Railroad  ties . No..'  118,255;  177,382 

Poplar,  algarrobo,  nandubay  piles,  and  stakes . do _ '  393,059  '  250,769 

Firewood . |  3,416 

Willow . tons..  290  '  8,693 

Resins . do _  4  j  258 

Miscellaneous  woods . j  78,911) 


Total . I  10,617,985 


Of  quebracho  logs,  283,208  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ‘ 
26,922  tons  to  Italy,  21,507  tons  to  Germany,  9,433  tons  to  the  United 
States,  and  13,312  tons  “on  orders.”  Of  quebracho  extract,  28,402 
tons  went  to  the  United  States,  22,384  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
6,241  tons  to  Belgium,  5,705  tons  to  Germany,  and  3,563  tons  to 
France. 

MINE  PRODUCTS. 

The  mine  products  were  exported  for  the  last  5  years  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts:  1909,  742,707  pesos;  1910,  539,902  pesos;  1911,  565,338 
pesos;  1912,  285,272  pesos;  and  1913,  194,690  pesos. 

In  1913  mine  products  were  exported  as  follows: 


Article.**. 


Rorate  of  lime. 

Lime . 

Bar  copi)er . 

Onyx . 

Mica . 

('opj)er  ore . 

I.ead  ore . 

Lead -silver  ore. 
Wolfram  ore. . . 

Zinc . 

Common  8;ilt. . 
Plaster . 


j  Quantity. 


. tons 

hectoliters 

. tons 

. do. . 

. (lo. . 

. do.. 

. do. . 


. tons. . 

536 

. do _ 

(53 

hectoliters. . 

400 

. tons. . 

119 

9:53 

516 

90 

369 

5 
295 

6 


Value. 


Pesos. 

46,  f>36 
695 
36,  080 
7,  383 
8, 488 
29,  526 
284 
4,000 
53.  575 
6,  253 
450 
1.  320 


Total 


194,  690 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING  PRODUCTS. 

Hunting  and  fishing  products  wore  exported  for  the  last  5  yeare  to 
the  following  amounts;  1909,  752,020  pesos;  1910,  1,428, S84  pesos; 
1911,  1,663,285  pesos;  1912,  2,008,212  pesos;  and  1913,  1,816,911 
pesos. 

In  1913  the  hunting  and  fishing  products  were  exported  as  follows; 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

\ 

Wlialc  oil . tons. . 

Whalebone . do _ 

Skins; 

Condor . kilos. . 

Hare . tons. . 

Nutria . kilos. . 

Fox . doz. . 

5, 140 
23 

492 
131 
101,  270 
24,  329 

Pesos. 

1, 028, 027 
934 

1,190 
26,  284 
378,  833 
36,  493 
51,  668 
4,200 

281,  747 
6,  601 
934 

Salt  fish . tons. . 

Feathers: 

Ostrich . kilos. . 

Aigrettes . do _ 

28 

68,  786 
65 

. 

1,  816,  911 

Of  the  nutria  skins,  93,088  kilos  went  to  Germany  and  3,873  kilos 
to  Belgium. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miscellaneous  products  were  exported  in  the  last  five  years  to  the 
following  amounts;  1909,  2,870,087  pesos;  1910,  2,504|533  pesos; 
1911,  2,055,192  pesos;  1912,  2,712,132  pesos;  and  3,807,734 

pesos. 

In  1913  miscellaneous  products  were  exported  as  follows; 


i 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burlap  bags . tons. . 

Scrap  iron  and  steel . do _ 

Hogs’  bristles . do _ 

1,864 
266,  778 
29, 001 
24 

Pesos. 

126,  801 
1,  867,  446 
290, 010 
969 
913 
1,521,595 

Total . 

3,  807,  734 
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EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 

The  exports  by  ports  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 

'  1909  1910  I  1911  j  1912  j  1913 


Pesoi.  Petos.  Peios.  I  Peso).  Pesoi. 

Buenos  Aires .  173,070,319  101,891,764  158,407,098  181,707,045  170,445,32  9 

Kosark) .  75,108,620  08,138,957  44,113,039  85,118,833  90,574,657 

Bahia  Blanca .  47,848,379  41,061,073  25,645,280  69,010,344  55,772,238 

La  Plata .  17,415,499  14,962,638  |  30,527,090  32,490,909  43,064,764 

San  Nicolas .  16,855,130  17,626,095  i  2,388,509  20,819,844  25,228,495 

Santa  Fe .  14,687,628  8,950,842;  12,572.063  13,965,075  24,565,893 

Concordia .  3,113,620  4,318,201  7,852.132  10,657,734  8,687,273 

Zarate .  8,478,6:11  8,000,908  8,515,985  11,104,615  7,778,029 

Campana .  5,081,083  7,661,329  7,245,433  7,331,149  7,644,(»3 

Colon .  4,532,534  6,171,057  5,150,845  ‘  6,753,099  6,230,236 

Parana .  3,890,078  3,337,617  1,208,486  j  5,4t»,,349  4,554,735 

Concepcion  del  Pruguav . ' . ’ . ;  3, 046, 245  2, 570, 913 

ViUa  Constitucidn .  4,024,454  115,542  ;  1,041,570  1,463,972 

Gualeguavchu .  1,076,814  2,439,088  ,  1,895,188  2,560,763  1,874,818 

LaPaz..'. .  361,489'  1,287,763  I  843,139  003,331  1,'289,759 

Mendoza .  1,808,867  1,062,436  I  1,996,444  1,214,561  660,842 

San  Juan .  52,740  74,770  i  (W,510  I . . 

Other  ports .  23,961,885  21,014,063;  16,093,555  ]  26,834,700  |  31,097,991 

Total .  397,350,528  ;  372,626,055  I  324,697,538  I  480,391,256  483,504,547 


Tu  cnty-ycar  table  of  Argentine  exports. 


Year. 

Live  animals 
and  meat 
products. 

Agricultural 

products. 

Forest 

products. 

Pesos. 

1 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

1894 . 

63, 542,  756 

30,389,144 

1, 511, 145 

1895 . 

74,  629,  876 

41,448,012  j 

2, 161,414 

189() . 

70, 534, 040 

43, 132, 585  1 

1, 268,  663 

1897 . 

74, 044, 525 

23,336,369 

1, 918,  241 

1898 . 

87, 381, 625 

42,692,922  ' 

2,  283, 061 

115,  546,  906 

65,155,995  ! 

2,  208, 916 

1900 . 

71, 253, 886 

77,426,356  | 

3,  508,  915 

1901 . 

90,  646, 411 

71,  596, 099 

2,821,496 

1902 . 

104, 539, 139 

68, 171, 332 

3,  649,  208 

1903 . 

109, 181, 342 

105,  251,  309 

3, 472,  708 

1904 . 

105, 364,  624 

150, 328,  529 

4,  765,  608 

1905 . 

141,042, 986 

170, 235,  235 

7, 125,  332 

1900 . 

124, 136, 439 

157,  654,  692 

5, 921,  859 

1907 . 

123,  820,  205 

IM.  091,  631 

5, 342,  357 

1908 . 

115, 118, 457 

241, 677, 164 

6,  347, 234 

153, 548,  356 

230, 503,  996 

8,  927, 362 

1910 . 

161, 006, 592 

196, 581, 619 

10, 564, 525 

1911 . 

168, 394,  733 

139,  764, 386 

,  12, 254,  604 

1912 . 

188, 215, 956 

278, 186,  572 

1  8,  983, 112 

1913 . 

165, 800, 133 

301, 267, 094 

1  10,  617, 985 
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Twenty-year  table  of  principal  animal  exports. 


1894. 

1895. 
189C. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 
1906 
1907. 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1911, 

1912 

1913 


Year. 


Hides. 


Pesos. 


Meats. 


Pesos. 


Wool. 


Pesos. 


Tallow  and 
grease. 

Pesos. 


17,  985,032 

21,  985,  759 
17, 139, 591 
19, 486,152 
20,  786,  767 
25, 090, 578 

22,  613, 020 
23,251,315 
26, 181,  991 
25,  597, 370 
24,  657, 176 
30,  509, 833 
29,  504,  717 
26. 312,  984 

23,  535,  769 
40, 305, 069 
41, 382, 501 
44, 359, 065 
52, 489,  439 
46,559,556 


6, 832, 005 
6,  231, 532 
5, 498, 106 
4,  927, 035 
5, 057, 684 
5, 001,  525 
9, 366,  970 
12,  802,  815 
16,  551, 185 
16,  666, 230 
18,  940, 141 
26, 052, 136 
21, 985, 978 
21,  419,  793 
25,  569, 667 
29, 358, 475 
33,  905, 058 
42, 306, 488 
46,  850,  609 
45,  950, 548 


28,  946.  933 
31, 029,  532 
33,  516, 049 
37,  450,  244 
45,  584, 603 
71,283,619 
27,  991,561 

44,  666,  483 

45,  810,  749 
50,  424, 168 
48, 355, 002 
64, 312, 927 

58,  402,  771 
59, 252,  948 
47, 246,  783 

59,  921,  951 
58,  847, 699 
50, 494, 027 
58, 148,  664 
45, 270, 016 


2, 809, 450 
3, 807,  751 
3, 179, 326 

2,  656, 048 
2, 862, 512 
2, 205,  593 
2, 805,  367 

3,  902,  715 
6, 209, 038 

4,  735,  579 
4, 012, 083 
5, 323, 005 

3,  487,  459 

4,  813,  778 
6, 033,  774 
7,  573, 230 
9,  536,  974 

11,768,900 
11,314,  728 
9,  944,  642 


Tw  enty-year  table  of  principal  agricultural  exports. 


Year. 

Indian 

com. 

Flaxseed. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bran. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1894 . 

54. 876 

104.  435 

1,608,  249 

1,665 

20,  975 

40,  758 

1895 . 

772, 318 

276, 443 

1, 010,  269 

17, 897 

29, 668 

53,  935 

1896 . 

1,570, 517 

229,  675 

532, 002 

2,885 

62,  727 

51,  732 

1897 . 

374,  942 

162, 477 

101,  845 

566 

53, 194 

41, 443 

1898 . 

717, 105 

158,  904 

645, 161 

1,107 

52,  935 

31, 933 

1899 . 

1,116, 276 

217,  713 

1,  713,  429 

5, 367 

78,  890 

59, 464 

1900 . 

713, 248 

223, 257 

1,929,  676 

7,  619 

73, 314 

51,203 

1901 . 

1,112, 290 

338,  828 

904. 289 

2, 225 

92,  630 

71,  742 

1902 . 

1, 192, 829 

340,  937 

644.  908 

19,  842 

104, 677 

39, 040 

1903 . 

2, 104,  384 

593, 601 

1,  681, 327 

26. 245 

132, 192 

71,980 

1904 . 

2, 469,  548 

880,  541 

2,  304,  724 

29, 156 

154,  456 

107, 298 

1905 . 

2, 222, 289 

654,  792 

2, 868,  281 

17, 167 

176,  664 

144,  760 

1906 . 

2, 693,  739 

538,  496 

2, 247,  988 

51,  661 

178,  517 

128,  928 

1907 . 

1, 276,  732 

763,  736 

2,  680,  802 

143,  566 

209, 125 

127, 499 

1908 . 

1,711,804 

1,  055, 650 

3,  636, 294 

440, 041 

208,  309 

113,500 

1909 . 

2, 273.  412 

887, 222 

2,  514, 130 

421, 352 

207, 238 

116,  487 

1910 . 

2,  660, 225 

604,  877 

1,  883,  592 

370, 948 

250,  777 

115,  408 

1911 . 

125, 185 

415,  805 

2, 285,  951 

511,  389 

214, 634 

118,  486 

1912 . 

4,  835, 237 

515, 399 

2, 629, 056 

896,  032 

325, 226 

131,580 

1913 . 

4,  806. 951 

1,016,  732 

2, 812, 149 

889,  744 

274, 058 

124,  649 
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News|)ji])er  rc])orts  indicate  a  BIG  COKX  CROP,  and  the  Buenos 
Aires  Central  Railway  has  given  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  eight 
large  grain  sheds  along  its  lines  in  order  to  facilitate  its  handling. 
The  sheds  will  be  located  at  El  Jaguel,  Hunter,  Rojas,  Federico 
Lacroze,  and  Merceditas,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  125,000  square 
feet.  Heavy  rains  have  caused  considerable  loss  of  corn-jdanted  area, 
but  the  loss  is  believed  to  be  less  than  at  first  estimated. - The  mes¬ 

sage  of  the«Vice  President  of  the  Republic  to  Congress  dealt  with 
many  economic  })hases  of  develoj)ment  and  showed  constant  and 
healthful  growth.  Agriculture  continues  to  expand  and  occupy  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  the  people.  There  are  under  cultivation 
2,728,000  acres  more  than  in  1912,  of  which  1,714,000  acres  are 
planted  to  wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  The  total  acreage  now  producing 
all  kinds  of  crops  is  about  72,174,000;  the  harvest  for  1913-14  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn  amounted  to  about  13,800,000  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  750,000  over  the  previous  harvest.  Live  stock  in¬ 
dustries  continued  very  favorable,  and  high  prices  j>revailed  for  all 
classes.  Railroad  construction  advanced  gradually,  and  the  country 
now  stands  ninth  as  regards  railway  mileage  of  the  nations  of  the 

world,  having  20,502  miles  of  road  in  operation. - The  progressive 

ideas  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  are  seen  in  the  NEW  YEAR  BOOK, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language  for  the  convenience 
of  the  English-speaking  jieople  of  the  city  and  elsewhere.  This  book 
contains  318  ])ages  and  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  matter  relative  to 
the  Federal  capital  and  its  many  branches  of  public  and  j)rivate 

work. - The  REBUILDING  of  the  bridge  over  the  Salado  River 

in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  will  doubtless  require  many  months  for 
completion,  and  in  the  meantime  a  temporary  structure  will  be  erected 
for  carrying  trains  of  the  Central  Northern  Railway,  a  service  to  which 
the  bridge  belonged.  It  was  carried  away  by  the  extremely  high 
waters  ])revailing  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  high  waters  also  damaged 
the  construction  of  the  State  railways  from  Diamante  to  Curuzu- 
Cutia,  and  an  agreement  has  been  formed  whereby  the  Entre  Rios 
Railway  Co.  will  exploit  the  Government  line  that  is  alreadj^  com- 

j)leted. - Early  in  May  work  was  commenced  on  the  Central  Norte 

RAILWAY  from  Talampampa  to  Rodero  Latas,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  rej)orts. - The  South  American  Journal,  London,  gives  the 

ex})ortation  of  CHILLED  MEAT  for  the  last  week  in  A])ril  as  follows : 
Frozen  beef,  50,953  quarters;  chilled  beef,  58,315  quarters;  frozen 

sheep,  30,158;  frozen  lambs,  19, .503. - April  is  the  RAINY  MONTH 

in  Argentina,  and  many  sections  suffered  severely  from  heavy  down- 
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pours  this  year.  In  the  southern  section  (►f  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  nearly  11  inches  fell  ami  many  j)roj)erties  were  damaged,  espe¬ 
cially  railway  embankments  and  low-lyinji  tracks,  all  of  which  caused 
interrupted  traffic,  hut  o])ened  o])portunities  for  large  quantities  of 

repair  materials  of  all  varieties. - The  Argentine  cruiser  Patria 

sailed  from  La  Plata  on  her  third  voyage  in  the  year,  for  the  puri)ose 
of  studying  NAUTICAL  MATTERS  in  which  the  ministry  of  marine 
is  interested.  This  vessel,  with  her  complement  of  scientists,  has 
already  done  important  work,  and  the  present  cruise  along  the  coasts 
of  Argentina  and  possibly  elsewhere  is  likely  to  result  in  obtaining 

much  valuable  knowledge  along  marine  lines. - News  rejwrts  say 

that  the  Banco  Popular  of  Buenos  Aires,  distributenl  DIVIDENDS 
to  its  stockholders  of  13  per  cent  on  the  business  of  the  ])ast  fiscal 

year. - The  farmers  of  Mar  del  Plata  have  sent  to  the  Casa  Amarilla 

market  20,000  tons  of  POTATOES,  the  value  of  which  is  given  at 
nearly  $6,000,000. — The  national  live  stock  department  estimates  that 
a  person  or  a  company  wishing  to  enter  the  CATTLE  RAISING 
business  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  capital 
city  should  have  something  like  $65,000  with  which  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions.  One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land  will  cost  about 
$10,000,  cattle  will  cost  $50,000,  while  incidental  expenses  will  be 
several  thousand  dollars  annually.  Two  farm  hands  will  cost  $60 
per  month,  and  a  man  in  charge  of  the  farm  will  demand  a  salary  of 
$100  monthly.  Many  other  suggestions  are  made  by  the  department 
of  the  Government  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  well  for  intending 
investors  to  get  in  touch  with  the  officials  before  entering  into  such 

business  in  Argentina. - According  to  news  reports,  a  DL^TCH 

BANK  for  South  America  (Banco  Holandes  de  la  America  del  Sud) 
is  a  new  company  organized  for  securing  Argentine  trade.  The  home 
of  the  company  is  Amsterdam,  while  Buenos  Aires  will  be  the  field 
of  activity.  The  cai)ital  for  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be  $4,000,000. 
In  1904  Holland  had  an  annual  trade  in  Argentina  amounting  to 
about  $4,500,000;  this  business  has  increased  to  something  like 
$20,000,000  a  year,  and  the  increased  banking  facilities  will  doubtless 
be  a  boon  to  corhmerce  between  the  two  countries. 


The  British  minister  to  Bolivia  recenth'  made  a  report  on  Bolivian 
trade  and  conditions,  in  which  the  RL'BBER  INDUSTRY  was 
extensively  discussed,  and  a  tribute  paid  to  its  excellent  qualities. 
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The  report  deals  the  four  varieties  of  rubber  trees  which  abound 
in  Bolivia,  the  localities  where  each  are  found,  the  condition  and  price 
of  laborers  for  gathering  the  rubber,  the  export  tax  which  is  likely  to 
be  reduced  from  12  to  2  per  cent  ad  valorem,  etc.  Bolivia  stands 

next  to  Brazil  in  amount  of  rubber  production. - In  connection  wnth 

the  extensive  MINING  OPERATIONS  now  fully  launched  by  former 
United  States  Minister  Knowles,  an  article  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  gives  many  details  about  the  work. 
At  the  Pallaya  mines,  about  117  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  100  Aymara 
Indians  are  employed.  Their  daily  wages  vary  from  16  cents  for  the 

smallest  boy  to  $1.60  for  mine  captains. - Dr.  L.  E.  Benson,  of 

Ix)s  Angeles,  California,  and  John  de  Buhr,  completed  a  successful  trip 
THROUGH  BOLIVIAN  JUNGLES,  the  object  of  which  was  to  study 
the  land  and  the  possibilities  of  its  utilization,  and  also  to  look  for 
minerals.  The  two  menwdth  a  numberof  helpers  left  the  railroad  near 
Cochabamba  and  traveled  on  mules  for  2,000  miles,  visiting  San  Jose, 
Santa  Ana,  San  Corazon,  San  Fernandez,  and  many  other  towns  and 
settlements.  Finally  they  reached  Corumba,  on  the  River  Paraguay, 
and  took  steamer  for  Buenos  Aires,  and  returned  to  Bolivia  via  Santiago 
and  the  West  Coast.  The  full  report  of  their  observations  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  forthcoming  and  will  throw  much  light  on  a  little  known  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world. - In  a  recent  issue,  El  Norte,  one  of  the  leading 

newspapers  of  La  Paz,  published  several  columns  of  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  from  Machacamarca  to 
Uncia.  Sr.  Simon  1.  Patino,  who  has  grown  immensely  wealthy  from 
the  exploitation  of  mining  properties,  is  interested  in  this  new  line  of 
communication  and  believes  it  will  not  only  be  of  great  individual 
advantage  to  construct  it,  but  the  country  at  large  will  derive  much 
benefit.  Sr.  Anibal  Capriles,  director  general  of  public  works,  has 
recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  route  of  the  proposed 
road  and  is  enthusiastic  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  modern  develop¬ 
ment  along  its  course,  and  the  newspaper  interview  following  his 
return  throws  much  light  on  the  subjects  of  grades,  cost,  etc.,  of  the 

undertaking. - Don  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general  of  Bolivia  at 

New  York  furnishes  the  Bulletin  with  a  statement  covering  the 
exportation  of  United  States  PRODUCTS  TO  BOLIVIA  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  of  the  present  year.  In  April  there  were 
15,391  parcels  weighing  814,026  kilos,  the  value  of  which  was  given 
at  $166,654.69.  In  May  there  were  9,024  pieces  or  packages,  weigh¬ 
ing  543,081  kilos,  and  the  value  was  $98,801.49.  These  goods  con¬ 
sisted  of  food  stuffs,  drugs,  machinery,  kerosene,  etc. 


The  South  Amoricau  Journal  (London)  of  June  0  devotes  several 
pages  to  an  examination  of  commereial  and  industrial  AP'F'AIKS  OF 
BRAZIIi,  and  great  improvement  is  noted.  Various  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  are  considered,  the  national  ileht  analyzed,  resources 
studied,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  a  most  optimistic  outlook  is  voiced, 
and  in  the  words  of  that  well-known  journal.  "It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  perceive  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  Re¬ 
public.” - According  to  the  recently  published  statistics  of  PAS¬ 

TORAL  RESOURCES  of  the  country,  there  are  30,705,400  cattle, 
7,289,090  horses,  10,000,000  goats,  10,049,000  sheep,  3,207,940  mules 
and  asses,  and  18,500,000  pigs,  the  total  v'alue  of  which  runs  to 
enormous  figures.  In  this  connection  much  attention  is  attracted 
to  the  proposed  organization  announced  by  Admiral  Jose  C.  de 
Carvalho  for  fostering  still  further  the  pastoral  industries.  Capitalists 
of  Brazil  and  elsewhere  are  invited  to  join  the  enterprise,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  engage  in  cattle  raising,  farming,  and  meat  freezing. 
The  States  most  suitable  for  such  purposes  are  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz, 

Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas  Geraes,  etc. - The  report  of  the 

BANK  OF  BRAZIL  for  the  year  1913  has  been  made  public  and  shows 
the  bank’s  condition  prosperous;  it  has  passed  through  a  trying 
period  and  has  emerged  without  disturbance  of  its  financial  stand¬ 
ing. - The  Society  Franpaise  d’Entreprises  et  de  Travaux  Publics^ 

a  company  that  has  received  the  contract  for  improving  the  port  of 
PORTO  ALEGRE,  entered  upon  its  w'ork  early  in  May.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  marked  bv  a  number  of  public  and  private  social  func¬ 
tions. - The  BRAZILIAN  TRACTION,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  which 

controls  several  smaller  companies,  has  issued  a  report  showing  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  last  18  months.  It  shows  that  more  than  $11,000,000 
revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  work  of  the  several  companies, 
and  that  $8,185,495  have  been  distributed  as  dividends.  The  Rio 
de  Janeiro  street  car  system,  the  Sao  Paulo  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  are  operated  under  the  first- 
named  organization.  Many  details  concerning  the  several  com¬ 
panies  are  given  in  the  report. - The  NEW  HOTEL  near  Santos, 

under  the  management  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Co.,  is  proving  very 
popular  with  wealthy  Brazilian  families  during  winter  months,  many 
of  them  coming  from  far  interior  towns  and  cities  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fine  bathing  afforded  at  this  new  seaside  resort.  A  well- 
appointed  casino  is  attached  to  the  hotel,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  attractions,  and  a  good  business  is  enjoyed.  The  property  is 
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owned  by  the  Brazil  Railroad  Co.,  which  owns  the  fine  new  hotel  in 
Sao  Paulo,  which  is  also  under  the  management  of  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Co.  The  same  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  the  above  hotels,  says  that 
new  hostelries  on  modern  lines  are  badly  needed  in  Pernambuco  and 
Bahia,  where  hotel  accommodations  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 

progress  of  other  business. - A  correspondent  of  the  Economist, 

London,  May  30,  contributes  an  interesting  story  of  RAILWAYS 
in  Brazil  and  the  accommodation  that  may  be  expected  by  the 
tourist  in  visiting  the  numerous  smaller  cities  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Tourists,  and  even  the  commercial  men  from  the  Ibiited 
States  and  Europe,  according  to  the  writer,  rarely  see  any  section 
of  the  great  Republic  excepting  the  coast  cities,  white  the  interior 
offers  many  attractions  and  business  opportunities  that  are  not  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  foreigner.  Train  services  are  fairly  good,  and 
the  great  coffee  sections  will  prove  well  worth  visiting. - News¬ 

papers  report  great  progress  on  the  PORT  WORKS  of  Bahia,  which 
have  been  building  since  1909,  and  which  will  eventually  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Bahia  is  now  a  city  of  300,000  people,  and  recent 
municipal  improvements  have  remodeled  and  beautified  the  streets 
and  suburban  villages,  so  the  traveler  at  present  finds  many  modern 
conveniences.— — Newspaper  reports  state  that  J.  P.  Morgan  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb&  Co.,  and  the  First  National  Bank,  all  of  New’ York,  are 
interested  in  the  loan  of  SI  00,000,000  to  Brazil  for  public  improve¬ 
ments  and  other  purposes. 


The  operation  of  the  ANTOFAGASTA  &  BOLIVIA  RAILWAY 
proved  profitable  for  the  stockholders  during  the  last  calendar  year. 
The  report  of  the  company  recently  made  public  show’s  that  for  the 
whole  year  a  dividend  of  11  per  cent  was  paid  to  stockholders;  and  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent  on  the  preferred  ordinary  stock  is  recommended. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  double-tracking  the  line  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago.  A  Government  commission  is  now  considering  plans 
for  reorganizing  State  railw’ays,  and  a  loan  for  more  than  $24,000,000 
may  be  sought  in  foreign  countries. - The  Punta  Arenas  WIRE¬ 

LESS  STATION  has  been  completed  and  early  in  May  aerial  com¬ 
munication  was  established  between  that  city  and  Valparaiso. - 

European  papers  are  commenting  on  the  business-getting  qualities  of 
the  salesmen  and  commercial  representatives  now  visiting  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  A  case  in  point  is  that  observed  at  Antofagasta,  where 
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the  city  officials  are  letting  certain  street  paving,  ROAD  BUILDING, 
garbage  collecting,  and  other  contracts  amounting  to  large  sums.  One 
energetic  United  States  traveler  carried  from  San  Francisco  a  large  lump 
of  paving  that  withstood  the  earthquake  and  fire  and  still  w^as  in  good 
condition,  and  this  specimen  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  officials 
that  w’ere  charged  with  letting  the  Antofagasta  contract.  It  is  not 
statoil  whether  this  individual  received  the  coveted  order  for  his  sup¬ 
plies,  but  the  incident  show's  a  high  degree  of  original  enterprise  and 

might  be  emulated  to  advantage. - The  United  States  consul  in 

Valparaiso  says  that  more  NORTH  AMERICANS  VISITED  CHILE 
last  year  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes  than  ever  before  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  result  has  been  that  imports  from  the 
Lhiiteil  States  are  increasing,  and  more  capital  is  being  invested  in 
mining  and  other  enterprises.  Chile  imports  from  the  United  States 
about  $20,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods  annually,  when  at 

least  twice  that  amount  might  be  supplied  by  American  firms. - 

The  West  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  under  date  of  June  4,  contains  an 
interesting  r^s.unie  of  the  w'ork  done  by  the  Howard  syndicate  in 
constructing  sections  of  the  LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY,  which 
now'  extends  from  Port  Montt  to  Pisagua.  This  company  w'as 
awarded  the  construction  of  the  southern  section  of  the  road,  or  from 
Cabildo  to  Copiapo,  a  distance  of  about  365  miles,  for  a  sum  slightly 
in  excess  of  $17,000,000.  The  w'ork  has  been  done  since  May,  1910, 
and  thereby  complies  w'ith  stipulations  of  contract.  Many  localities 
along  the  new'  road  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  there  are  40  miles 
of  rack  track  in  order  to  climb  the  steep  grades.  The  region  is  a 
confused  mass  of  mountains  broken  by  deep  gorges  and  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  by  narrow  level  valleys;  the  prevailing  color  of  the  mountains 
is  a  white-brow'n;  vegetation,  except  for  a  few  shrubs,  is  sparse  and 
almost  nonexistent.  .iUthough  the  long  slopes  are  devoid  of  vege¬ 
tation  the  monotony  of  their  colorings  is  broken  by  the  stains  of  ocher 
and  red  and  orange,  or  sometimes  v’ivid  greens  and  blues  and  mauves, 
which  mark  the  outcrop  of  the  minerals  which  abound  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. - A  very  important  public  auction  w'Ul  take  place  at  Santiago 

on  August  10  next,  and  continue  on  the  following  legal  days,  of 
various  lots  of  NITRATE  LANDS  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca.  The 
land  vvill  be  divided  into  lots  of  about  3,000,000  quintals  (210  pounds) 
each,  and  the  lowest  price  to  be  accepted  w'ill  be  32  cents,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  the  highest  price  offered  w'ill  be  about  55  cents.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  already  manifested  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
bidding  w'iU  be  active. 


The  Government  has  ilccided  to  award  annually  to  graduates  of  the 
National  University  in  the  departments  of  medicine  and  natural 
sciences  a  MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  and  according  to  a  decree  which 
took  effect  the  1st  of  June  there  will  be  three  forms  of  this  honor. 
The  highest  award  will  be  a  medal  of  gold ;  the  second  one  will  be  of 
silver,  while  the  third  will  be  in  the  form  of  honorable  mention.  In 
order  to  make  such  awards  there  will  be  appointed  a  committee  of 
judges,  who  will  pass  judgment  upon  the  various  theses  that  may  be 
submitted,  as  well  as  on  the  general  scliolastic  work  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. - -In  Bucaramanga  a  committee  was  organized  to  foster  the 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  from  Santander  to  the  Magdalena  River, 
which  would  pass  through  a  section  of  country  whose  commercial 
and  agricultural  industries  have  long  been  retarded  by  lack  of  means 

of  transportation. - According  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the 

treasury  the  budget  covering  expenses  for  the  YEAR  1914  provided 
by  the  national  congress  of  1913  reached  the  sum  of  $19,718,854. 
The  revenues  amounted  to  $17,404,010,  which  made  a  deficit  of 
$2,314,844.  This,  with  various  other  national  expenses  of  $456,230, 

makes  a  total  deficit  of  $2,771,074  for  the  present  year. - On  June  1, 

of  the  present  year  the  city  of  Cucuta  took  over  the  STREET  CAR 
SYSTEM  of  that  place,  which  hereafter  will  be  operated  by  the 

municipality. - THE  REVENUE  of  the  Intendencia  de  San  Andres 

y  Providencia  in  1913  was  $35,280.55,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  were  $28,459.89,  thereby  providing  a  balance  of  $6,820.66, 

- A  recent  executive  order  gives  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  natural 

sciences  of  the  National  University  the  power  of  conferring  a  DEGREE 
IN  PHARMACY.  Any  person  desiring  to  practice  the  profession 
must  present  himself  for  examination,  which  will  be  conducted  in  the 
following  branches:  Experimental  physics,  physics  and  biology,  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  organic  and  biological  chemistry,  pharmacy,  etc. - 

A  Colombian  mechanic  has  INVENTED  A  WHEEL  for  propelling 
river  steamers,  and  among  the  advantages  claimed  are  a  swifter  and 
smoother  movement  over  the  ordinary  means  of  propulsion.  The 
new  wheel  has  been  put  into  service  on  the  Magdalena  River  and  its 
work  is  being  watched  with  interest,  as  greater  uses  may  be  a  possi¬ 
bility. - There  has  been  organized  in  Pereira,  an  important  city 

of  the  Quindio  section,  a  company  which  proposes  the  construction 
of  A  RAILROAD  from  there  to  the  Cauca  River.  Preliminary  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  made,  plans  are  being  formulated,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  may  be  carried  to  completion,  and  thereby  open  a 
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commercial  route  that  would  develop  to  great  importance. - A 

new  DREDGE  has  arrived  at  Beunaventura  for  work  in  the  Cauca 
River,  and  after  numbers  of  sand  bars  and  other  obstructions  are 

removed  much  larger  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  navigate  this  river. - 

The  director  of  construction  of  the  Cali  to  Popayan  RAILWAY  has 
announced  that  by  July,  1915,  this  road  will  be  constructed  as  far 
as  Aganche,  or  about  60  kilometers  from  Cali,  and  that  by  September, 
1916,  the  rails  will  have  reached  their  terminus  at  Popayan,  150  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  starting  point.  Thus  it  is^en  that  the  work  on  this 
important  rail  route  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  before  long  com¬ 
merce  of  all  kinds  will  begin  to  feel  the  impulse  of  transportation 

facilities. - The  Government  has  given  to  the  famous  sculptor, 

Mariano  Benlliure,  the  contract  for  making  the  statue  to  Ricaurte, 
which  will  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. — The  national 
senate  has  voted  the  sum  of  $500,000  gold  for  the  purpose  of  sani¬ 
tating  and  improving  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic. 


Leading  citizens  of  San  Jose  and’pther  parts  of  the  Republic  have 
organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  FINE  NEW 
HOTEL  in  the  city  of  San  Jose.  The  increasii^  number  of  tourists 
now  visiting  Costa  Rica  make  a  strong  demand  for  better  hotel 
accommodations,  and  the  oi^anization\nf  the  company  is  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  The  hotel  wiU  be  modern  in  every  respect 
and  will  cost  half  a- million  dollars  or  more.  The  name  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  La  Compania  de  Hoteles  para  Turistas  de  Costa  Rica  (The 

Tourists’  Hotel  Company  of  Costa  Rica). - The  POPULATION  of 

Costa  Rica  at  the  end  of  1913,  according  to  newspaper  statements, 
was  410,981.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  there  were  only 
399,424  people,  w'hich  makes  an  increase  in  one  year  of  11,557. 
There  were  8,364  births  over  deaths;  the  excess  of  immigration  over 
migration  w'as  2,328;  there  were  17,746  births,  or  621  more  than 

during  1912. - The  NEW  PRESIDENT  of  the  country,  Don 

Alfredo  Gonzales,  who  took  the  oath  of  office  on  May  8,  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  progressive  ideas,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  educational,  agricultural,  and  financial  advance¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  he  hopes  to  materially  aid  during  his  administra¬ 
tion. - ^The  commercial  RATE  OF  INTEREST  in  Costa  Rica  is 

about  12  per  cent,  a  rate  that  is  considered  very  high  and  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  many  lines  of  industry.  In  San  Jose 
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there  are  four  banks  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  each  is  required  to  carry  gold  reserve  coin. - Lie.  Don 

Carlos  M.  Jimenez  has  been  nominated  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 
Costa  Rica  in  Paris  and  has  departed  to  assume  his  duties,  some  of 
which  will  be  an  aggressive  campaign  to  make  known  the  vast  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. - 

The  subsecretary  of  public  instruction,  Don  Luis  F.  Gonzalez,  has 
been  authorized  to  construct  FIVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in 
San  Jose.  Some  of  the  buildings  that  are  at  present  used  for  schools 
are  unsuited  for  such  purposes,  and  the  new  administration  pur¬ 
poses  to  provide  the  best  educational  facilities  for  the  children  of 
Costa  Rica.  Active  work  on  the  buildings  will  shortly  begin  aiul 
possibly  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  schools  vdll  be  ready  to 

receive  students. - La  Prensa  Libre  (The  Free  Press),  of  San  Jose, 

under  the  date  of  June  10  contains  much  detail  of  the  contract 
recently  signed  by  the  minister  of  fomento  and  Don  Francisco  Q. 
Esquivel,  representing  a  group  of  bankers,  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILROAD  and  port  in  the  dejiartment  of  Tortuguero.  The  new 
road  will  penetrate  practically  virgin  territory  rich  in  agricultural 
possibilities;  tiiere  will  be  two  lines,  one  of  which  wiU  start  at  Tor¬ 
tuguero,  on  the  Caribbean  coast  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  follow'  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  Sarapiqui 
River;  the  other  hue  will  also  start  at  Tortuguero  and  take  a  more 
southerly  route  and  tap  the  main  line  railway  from  Limon  to  San 
Jose.  The  distance  the  new'  lines  wiU  cover  is  not  given  in  the 
article  above  mentioned,  but  the  cost  of  these,  together  with  port 
improvements,  is  estimated  at  about  $3,500,000.  The  Keith  inter¬ 
ests  are  reported  as  lat^ely  interested. - A  syndicate  formed  in  the 

United  States  w'ill  probably  develop  the  COTTON  INDUSTRY  in 
Costa  Rica.  Representatives  have  visited  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  have  decided  that  the  Orotina  section  offers  the  best 
possibiUties  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  further  steps  are 
likely  to  be  taken  within  a  short  time. 


The  first  live  STOCK  EXPOSITION  held  near  Habana  recently 
has  resulted  in  renewed  attention  to  the  stock  industry,  and  it  is 
believed  that  similar  expositions  will  be  held  at  certain  intervals, 
possibly  each  year.  Ten  prominent  stockmen  and  breeders  from  the 
United  States  took  part  in  the  exposition  and  several  of  them  received 
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prizes  for  the  stock  shown.  Locally  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  enterprise  and  the  committee  intends  to  carry  out  certain  meas¬ 
ures  that  will  have  a  bearing  on  promoting  the  breeding  of  high-grade 

live  stock. - The  Cuba  News  states  that  a  new  MATCH  FACTORY 

is  likely  to  be  established  in  Habana.  The  promoter  of  the  enterprise 
is  L.  G.  Kates,  of  New  York,  who  will  introduce  a  new  method  of 
manufacture,  which  produces  a  noiseless  match  and  one  much  safer 
to  handle  than  the  ordinary  article. - IMPROVEMENTS  and  re¬ 

pairs  to  buildings  in  Habana  have  been  very  active.  In  four  months 
just  passed  78G  building  and  repair  permits  were  issued.  Of  340  plans 
submitted  for  examination,  only  210  were  approved,  indicating  that 
certain  rigid  requirements  must  be  complied  with  before  operations 

may  legally  begin. - Tlie  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  is  now  operating  a 

STEAMSHIP  SbHlVICE  between  Santiago  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
The  Prince  Rupert  leaves  Santiago  on  Tuesdays,  and  returning  leaves 
Kingston  on  Wednesdays.  This  service  will  greatly  aid  through 
travel  from  the  United  States  via  Habana,  Santiago,  etc.,  and  permit 
travelers  to  connect  with  the  numerous  steamships  that  make  Kings¬ 
ton  a  port  of  call,  both  going  to  and  returning  from  the  Panama 

Canal. - Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Hermann,  well  known  as  the  editor  of 

Modern  Cuba,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF  HORTICULTURE 
at  the  Government  experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 
The  appointment,  however,  will  not  interfere  with  the  publication  on 
which  he  has  long  workeil  with  patriotic  zeal  and  which  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  edit. - The  Cuban  training  ship  Patria  is  preparing  for  a 

seven  months’  CRUISE  IN  FOREIGN  WATERS,  during  which 
time  she  will  carry  15  midshipmen.  The  latter  will  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  many  branches  of  navigation  as  well  as  acquire  much  prac¬ 
tical  information  necessary  for  naval  officers. - The  Isle  of  Pines 

Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  has  placed  an  order  for  100,000  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  CRATES  and  50,000  citrus-fruit  crates  with  the  Cummer 

Lumber  Co.,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. - One  firm  on  the  island  will 

ship  35,000  pineapples  to  New  England  markets.  All  pines  running 
smaller  than  eight  to  the  crate  will  be  used  in  the  new  canning  establish¬ 
ment  soon  to  begin  operations  under  the  management  of  Kopf  Bros. 
The  smaller  pines  from  various  sections  of  the  island  will  be  purchased, 

and  thereby  a  large  canning  industry  is  to  be  gradually  developed. - 

A  BANK  OF  ISSUE  and  discount  will  be  organized  in  Habana  if 
Congress  sanctions  a  bill  introduced  in  that  body  recently.  Such  an 
institution  is  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  in  a  special 
message  from  the  chief  executive  some  time  ago.  La  Lucha,  of  May 
12,  contains  a  full  text  of  the  proposed  financial  institution,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  banks  already  doing  a  good  business,  will  be  ot  great 
assistance  and  convenience  to  business  interests. 


Under  date  of  May  21  the  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Plata 
furnishes  an  interesting  REPORT  on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  of  his  district  dm-ing  1913,  and  incidentally  on  matters  of 
the  Republic  in  general.  Cocoa  ranked  first  in  importance  of  the 
total  exports,  most  all  of  which  went  to  New  York.  The  bulk  of  the 
tobacco  crop  went  to  Germany,  where  it  is  in  demand  on  account  of 
its  moderate  price;  the  latter  could  be  increased  if  the  cultivation 
ami  preparation  were  given  more  attention.  The  exportation  of 
bananas  amounted  to  591,500  bunches,  the  value  of  which  was 
$295,750.  All  of  the  bananas  are  shipped  from  Sosua  and  are 
destined  for  the  United  States.  On  account  of  havoc  wrought  by  a 
storm  in  December  last  the  banana  crop  is  not  as  promising  as  usual. 
The  total  exports  from  the  Puerto  Plata  district  for  the  last  two  years 
were  valued  as  follows:  1912,  $5,294,945;  1913,  $5,419,807.  The 
import  trade  of  the  district  was  unusually  active  for  the  reason  that 
the  stocks  received  during  the  previous  year  were  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  was  considerable  building  activity  and  this  fact  was 
responsible  for  the  large  importations  of  iron  and  steel.  In  1912  this 
amounted  to  $271,768;  in  1913  the  figures  rose  to  $439,539.  The 
United  States  furnished  the  bulk  of  these  supplies,  with  Gennany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  ranking  in  the  order  named.  The  total 
imports  for  1913  were  worth  $3,835,489,  against  a  total  of  $3,039,209 

for  the  previous  year. - The  United  States  vice  and  deputy 

consul  general  at  Santo  Domingo  City  states  that  FIVE  AUTO¬ 
MOBILES  were  imported  into  the  Republic  during  the  year  ending 
March  31  last;  the  value  of  the  machines  is  given  at  $5,939,  and  all 
were  from  the  United  States.  The  Republic  now  has  about  55 

automobiles. - Mr.  John  Abbes,  an  American  commission  merchant 

residing  at  Santo  Domingo,  is  interested  in  establishing  an  agency 
in  that  city  for  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  is  being  imported  and  is  of  the  cheaper  grades.  The  same 
gentleman  is  also  interested  in  the  importation  of  various  lines  of 

American  products  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  general  public. - 

The  general  receiver  of  Santo  Domingo  customs  furnishes  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  on  CONDITIONS  in  the  Republic  and  also  figures  relative 
to  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
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According  to  tlie  United  States  consul  general  at  Guayaquil,  tliere 
were  27  more  FOREIGN  VESSELS  arriving  and  clearing  that 
port  during  1913  than  for  tlie  previous  year.  Of  all  the  sliips  visit¬ 
ing  Ecuador’s  ports  during  the  year  not  a  single  one  was  from  the 
United  States.  In  1912  tliere  entered  Guayaquil  161  steam-propelled 
vessels  and  4  sailing  sliips;  in  1913,  187  steamships  and  5  sailing 
ships  entered  that  port,  the  total  tonnage  for  the  latter  year  being 
slightly  more  than  354,000  tons.  For  the  previous  year  the  tonnage 
was  304,000.  Of  the  25,000  tons  of  the  tagua  or  ivory  nuts  annually 
exported  the  United  States  buys  directly  about  15  per  cent;  Germany 
as  a  distributing  center  receives  50  per  cent;  while  thousands  of  tons 
of  these  valuable  nuts  rot  on  the  ground  where  they  fall.  Recently 
a  company  was  formed  in  New  York  for  installing  machinery  at 
Manta  for  hulling  and  shaping  the  nuts  before  shipping  them  to  other 
countries,  to  be  made  into  buttons  and  a  hundred  other  useful 

articles. - Ecuador  has  one  SHOE  FACTORY,  employing  100 

workers,  and  the  output  of“the  enterprise  is  about  60,000  pairs  a 
year.  The  manager  is  a  North  American  who  received  his  training 
in  New  England  factories.^ — —The  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Bahia  de  Caraquez  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  movement  in  his  district  during  the  year  1913,  which  is 
stated  as  being  one  of  considerable  business  activity.  The  exports 
for  1912  were  valued  at  $775,503,  while  during  1913  the  increased 
business  amounted  to  $1,145,570.  The  greater  shipment  of  tagua 
nuts  is  responsible  for  the  increase,  and  the  amount  of  shipments  for 
1913  are  given  at  12,824,800  jiounds  of  unsheUed  nuts,  and  4,754,900 
pounds  of  shelled  tagua.  The  production  of  cocoa  is  extending 
gradually,  and  about  a  20  percent  increased  output  is  predicted  for  the 

present  year. - The  Engineer,  of  London  (May  29),  is  autliority  for 

the  statement  that  the  well-known  German  firm  of  Orenstein  & 
Koppel  lias  signed  a  contract  for  tlie  construction  of  “  a  line  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  main  line  of  track  of  RAILWAY  between  Ambato 
and  San  Antonio.”  Tlie  contract  calls  for  several  branches,  aU  of 
which  will  serve  as  feeders  for  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  The 
same  firm  is  likely  to  bid  on  constructing  a  line  northward  from 

Quito  through  the  town  of  Tulcan. - A  firm  of  United  States 

('iigineers  has  secured  the  contract  for  certain  TRAMWAY  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  and  equipment  in  Quito,  and  all  of  the  supplies  are 
to  be  purchased  in  this  country,  including  the  heavy  steel  rails.  A 
Mr.  Ellis  from  the  United  States,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
electric  railway  building  in  several  Latin  American  countries,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Quito  enterprise,  and  he  is  now  in  Ecuador  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work. 


GUATEMALA 


El  Trabajo,  one  of  the  important  newspapers  of  Tumbador,  in  a 
recent  issue  prints  in  the  English  language  a  strong  appeal  to  foreign 
capital  to  come  to  Guatemala  and  construct  a  railway.  The  article 
is  headed,  “A  RAlLRtWD  that  would  give  good  profit,”  and  details 
are  presented  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  would 
pass,  the  various  enterprises  that  might  offer  development,  etc.  The 
«listance  given  is  24  miles.  At  the  present  time  the  traflic  of  Tum¬ 
bador  is  carried  on  mule  back,  in  ox  cart,  and  on  the  backs  of  natives, 
at  the  price  of  25  cents  American  gold  for  a  hundredweight.  '^The 
location  is  in  the  department  of  San  Marcos,  and  the  proposed  road 
would  connect  with  a  railway  already  in  operation  and  which  some 

day  may  l)e  a  link  in  the  great  Pan  American  line. - Diario  de 

Centro-America  in  a  recent  issue  contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
NEW  THEATICK  building  under  construction  in  Quczaltenango. 
This  jdayhouse  will  be  moilern  in  construction  and  equipment  and 
will  book  vaudeville  and  other  plays  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
showing  high-class  motion  pictures,  the  films  for  which  will  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  United  States  and  from  fmrope.  Don  Benjamin 
Zarco  is  mentioned  as  being  in  charge  of  the  enterprise.  In  Guate¬ 
mala  city  several  moving-picture  houses  are  doing  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  showing  many  historical  scenes  that  are  especially 
popular  with  the  students  of  the  high  schools. — —Officials  of 
Quezaltenango  have  issued  instructions  relative  to  BITLDING 
REGl  LATIONS,  which  it  is  believed  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  improvements  and  beautification  of  various  sections  of  that  city. 
A  number  of  improvements  are  under  way  or  projected  and  these 

will  conform  to  the  general  plan  as  set  forth  by  the  officials. - The 

minister  of  fomento  presented  to  Congress  a  report  covering  the  year 
191.3,  during  which  much  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture,  mining, 
and  other  industries.  In  various  lines  of  agriculture  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  introduced,  thereby  curtailing  the  hand  labor  and 
promoting  better  and  faster  work.  Special  attention  was  paid  to 
wheat  growing,  as  large  areas  are  suitable  for  this  important  crop; 
the  raising  of  small  crops  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  rice,  and  other 
food  products  received  Government  encouragement  and  considerable 
progress  was  made.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  did  impor¬ 
tant  work. - The  National  Congress  has  approved  the  following 

TREATIES  and  conventions:  General  arbitration  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Italy;  Guatemala  and  France  for  the  protection  of  patents; 
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treaty  of  peace  and  arbitration  between  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States;  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  statistics  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  convention,  etc. - Don  eToaquin 

Mendez,  Guatemalan  minister,  has  been  named  to  represent  Guate¬ 
mala  at  the  third  International  Congress  on  Welfare  of  Children, 
which  will  convene  in  Washington. 


The  Governmei'.t  has  eiitered  i:  to  contract  with  Simmon ds  Freres, 
of  Port  au  Prince,  for  the  construction  of  the  NATION.AJj  P.i\JjACE 
of  the  capital,  whi  h  must  be<.in  in  4  months  and  he  con  pleted  in  18 
months.  The  contractors  nnist  deposit  in  the  national  hai'k  the  sum 
of  $.5,000  as  a  guarantee.  The  Government  will  pay  for  the  structure 
in  the  following  manner:  Forty  thousat  d  dollars  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  and  the  remai;  der  in  four  equal  annual  installments. 
The  Government  guarantees  these  payn  ents  by  tax  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cocoa  and  other  prothu  ts. - By  presidential  decree  the 

national  budget  of  EXPENSES  for  the  month  of  June  of  the  present 

year  is  placed  at  046,107  gourdes,  or  $77,450  gold. - The  secretary 

of  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  has  authorized  the  use  of  a  map  of  Haiti 
made  by  the  brothers  of  San  Luis  Gorzaga  Institution  in  the  public 

schools  of  the  crnntry. - Le  Moi  iteur,  the  official  daily  of  Haiti, 

under  the  date  of  May  20,  publishes  a  list  of  the  candidates  for  the 

senate,  in  conformity  with  article  49  of  the  National  Constitution. - 

During  the  second  semester  of  1913  the  receipts  of  the  Plaine  de 
Chd-de-Sac  RAILWAY  Co.  reached  329,575.47  gourdes.  The  number 
of  passengers  transported  during  the  same  period  is  given  at  573,753, 
of  which  408,387  were  first  class  ai  d  165,366  second  class. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  statistics  published  in  Le  Nouvelliste,  of  Port  au  Prince,  the 
estimated  PRODLTTION  OF  CX)FFEE  during  the  present  year 
wnll  amount  to  87,660,000  libras,  divided  among  the  sections  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Jacmel,  15,000,000;  Petit-Goave,  12,600,000;  Port  au  Prince, 
12,000,000;  Cayes,  10,800,000;  C'ap-IIaitien,  10,000;  Gonalves, 
8,500,000;  Jeremie,  8,000,000;  Port-de-Paix,  4,800,000;  Aquin, 

3,000,000;  Saint-Marc,  2,000,000;  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  960,000. - 

Customhouse  statistics  show  that  at  Jeremie  in  five  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1913-14,  or  from  October  to  February,  there  were  imported 
2,090,985  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  $295,585.10  gold;  more  than 
two-tlurds  of  the  same  came  from  the  United  States. 


HONDUR^S 


The  Government  is  making  extensive  preparations  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Pacific-Panama  Exposition  next  year.  Among  the 
recent  activities  is  a  contract  entered  into  with  Gen.  Cali.xto  Marin 
for  collecting  specimens  of  the  MINERALS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
and  preparing  the  same  for  sending  to  San  Francisco.  Each  mineral 
will  bear  appropriate  inscriptions  in  several  languages  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  attractively  arranged,  and  it  is  believed  that  much 
attention  will  be  attracted  to  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country.  In  speaking  of  the  mining  possibilities  in  general  a  recent 
issue  of  Revista  Economica,  of  Tegucigalpa,  devotes  several  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  claiming  that  Honduras  is  the  richest 
country  in  minerals  in  Central  America  and  that  the  present  mines 
are  producing  splendid  results.  These  results  are  shown  in  statistical 
tables  accompanying  the  articles. - The  news  reports  from  Hon¬ 

duras  indicate  that  the  BRIDGE  over  the  Ulua  River  is  nearing 
completion.  This  is  an  important  improvement  and  is  likely  to  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  commercial  interests.  The  steel  work  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  American  bridge  company,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Penny  had 
charge  of  its  construction,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  engineers  and 
mechanics,  a  number  of  whom  were  secured  in  the  United  States. 
- In  a  recent  issue  of  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  Tegucigalpa,  a  report  is  made  public  showing  the  BUSI¬ 
NESS  POSSIBILITIES  of  the  department  of  Olancho.  It  is  signed 
by  Raymond  M.  Browne,  and  enters  into  many  details  as  to  the 
timbers  of  that  region  and  the  supply  of  lumber  that  could  be  made 
available,  the  geography  of  the  country,  the  grazing  lands,  and  many 
other  possibilities  of  development.  This  report  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  persons  engaged  in  lumber  industry,  as  it  gives  details  of 
the  various  varieties  seen,  and  the  probable  number  of  trees  to  each 

acre,  etc. - Newspaper  reports  from  Tela  tell  of  the  activity  in 

RAILWAY  BUILDING,  about  30  miles  having  been  practically 
completed,  while  the  plans  under  consideration  contemplate  300  miles 
or  more  that  will  be  eventually  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
banana  industry  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  At  the  head  of  this  work 
in  the  field  is  Mr.  1 1.  M.  Field,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Central 
American  commercial  developments  of  various  kinds.  At  present 
several  hundred  laborers  are  employed  and  the  pay  roll  is  said  to  be 
about  $20,000  monthly.  A  shipload  of  laborers  recently  arrived 
from  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  party  there  were  200  women  and 
children  in  addition  to  300  men,  the  latter  were  given  work  imme¬ 
diately,  while  good  comfortable  homes  were  provided  for  the  women 
and  children.  Notwithstanding  that  many  laborers  have  already 
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arrived  there  is  said  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  others. - The 

American  consul  in  Tegucigalpa,  in  speaking  of  BANANA  CULTI¬ 
VATION,  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  bringing  unculti¬ 
vated  land  into  full  bearing  averages  about  $30  per  acre,  and  the 
time  required  is  something  like  14  months.  An  acre  produces  about 
265  bunches  and  the  bunches  bring  at  the  steamship  pier  30  cents 
each.  Government  lands  are  not  sold  outright  but  leased  for  about 
25  cents  per_hectare  (of  2i  acres)  per  year. 


According  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Tampico,  the  total  amount 
of  PROPERTY  owned  by  Americans  in  Mexico  is  estimated  at 
$1,057,770,000;  the  property  of  the  Mexicans  is  given  at  $793,187,242; 

while  British  interests  are  estimated  at  $321,302,000. - Reports 

from  Hermosillo  indicate  that  the  CANANEA  COPPER  CO.  is 
doing  more  active  work  than  for  some  months  past;  new  and  deeper 
sinking  of  shafts  is  in  progress  and  otherwise  mining  is  progressing. 
The  smelter  will  take  something  like  35,000  tons  of  ore  a  month  and 

it  is  thought  that  labor  can  be  supplied  for  pushing  the  work. - 

PETROLOE,  a  magazine  published  at  Mexico  City,  and  now  well 
advanced  in  its  first  year  of  usefulness,  publishes  under  the  date  of 
May  2  a  number  of  interesting  articles  bearing  on  the  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY  in  Mexico,  which  during  recent  years  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.  Various  petroleum  and  other  commercial 
enterprises  are  described  and  pictured,  some  of  which  show  con¬ 
siderable  activity. - The  Mexican  consul  general  at  Hamburg  has 

made  an  extensive  report  on  the  industrial  utilization  of  CO(X)- 
NUT  FIBER.  This  is  obtained  from  the  outer  covering  of  the  nut, 
and  it  is  shown  that  many  useful  articles  may  be  made  from  this 
material.  The  Boletin  of  the  Sociedad  Agricola,  of  Mexico  City, 

under  date  of  April  18,  contains  the  report  on  the  subject. - El 

Economista  Mexicano  (Mexican  Economist)  of  the  capital  city,  in 
the  April  18  number  publishes  a  summary  of  the  COMMERCE  of 
the  country  which  shows  considerable  activity  notwithstanding 
adverse  conditions.  The  same  issue  also  carries  a  story  of  the  use  of 
dynamite  in  agriculture,  showing  how  this  powerful  agent  may  be 

used  for  irrigation  and  many  other  purposes. - El  Hacendado 

Mexicano  (Mexican  Farmer)  of  Mexico  City,  comes  to  subscribers  in 
the  United  States  full  of  interesting  matter  concerning  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  and  allied  industries.  The  future  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  that  country  is  discussed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  Mallen,  who  draws 
various  comparisons  of  vvhat  has  been  done  in  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Philippines,  Cuba,  and  a  number  of  other  countries. 


I'nder  date  of  ^lay  7  the  Ignited  States  consul  at  Corinto  submits 
his  ANXl'AL  KEFORT  for  the  year  1913.  The  total  population  of 
the  district  is  375,000;  120  steamers  (73  American,  40Tlritish,  6  Ger¬ 
man,  and  1  Norwegian)  entered  the  port  of  Corinto  during  the  year, 
bringing  into  the  country  27,437  gross  tons  of  merchandise  and 
taking  away  16,663  tons  of  exports.  The  steamers  Hying  the  F'nited 
States  flag  were  those  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  plying 
between  San  Francisco  and  Balboa,  which  call  approximately  every 
10  days  either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  home  port  of  San 
Framisco.  Steamers  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Co.  leave  Corinto 
approximately  every  nine  days  for  the  ports  of  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  while  steamers  of  the  Cosmos  Line  occa¬ 
sionally  visit  Corinto. - Nicaragua  is  heginning  to  MANUFAC- 

TI  RE  goods  from  native  products,  among  the  articles  being  furni¬ 
ture,  soap,  baskets,  saddles,  bridles,  etc.  The  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Nicaragua  manufactures  small  repairs  at  its  sliop  at  Managua,  and 
there  is  a  nail  factory  at  Leon.  The  L’nited  States  furnishes  most 
of  the  flour  consumed  in  the  country  and  this  comes  chiefly  from 
San  Francisco;  China  supplies  about  75  percent  of  the  rice  imported. 
The  exportation  of  gold  in  1913  showed  an  increase  of  $314,687  in 
value  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  commerce  of  the  district 

for  1912  is  given  at  $738,885;  for  1913  it  increased  to  $1,020,696. - 

The  ( omparative  customs  receipts  of  the  Republic  for  the  months  of 
January,  Februarj^  and  March,  1913  and  1914,  are  reported  as 
follows;  Ninteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  January,  $149,945.98;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  .$126,957.25;  March,  $139,518.74.  For  1914,  January,  $158,- 
251.36;  February,  $156,910.64;  March,  $1 18,220.40;  showing  a  total 
increase  for  the  three  months  of  the  present  year  of  $16,960.43  over 
the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  1913. 


Prof.  Pittier,  who  recently  went  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
to  study  plant  life  for  the  latter  Government,  is  making  progress  in 
this  important  work.  He  has  discovered  a  new  species  which  it  is 
proposed  to  name  in  honor  of  Col.  Goethals — Gothalsia.  isthmica.  The 
NEWLY  FOUND  PLANT  produces  very  lai^c  beans  and  beloi^s  to 
the  order  of  leguminosse,  to  which  the  ordinary  pea  and  bean  belong. 
- Only  about  four  months  remain  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
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NATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  as  November  3  next  is  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Progress  on  the  buildings  is  re¬ 
ported  as  satisfactory,  but  the  newspapers  state  that  Ignited  States 
firms  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  exhibitions 
of  their  goods  to  the  extent  anticipated.  However,  as  some  mouths 
yet  remain,  it  is  likely  that  many  more  exhibitors  wiU  ajiply  for  space. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  entertain  thousands  of  visitors,  and 
with  the  drawing  attractions  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  exposition 
anticipations  for  lai^e  crowds  will  doubtless  be  fully  realized. — —  The 
FIRST  PASSAGE  through  the  Gatun  locks  by  an  ocean  liner  was  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully  on  June  8,  when  the  Panama  Railroad  steamship 
Allianca  was  handled.  This  vessel  is  of  4,000  tons,  and  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  canal  is  described  as  working  perfectly,  the  actual  time 
being  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  way.  A  laig:e  crowd  of  people 
witnessed  the  operation,  including  many  tourists  from  the  Lnited 

States  and  other  countries. - According  to  press  rejiorts,  a  petition 

is  being  circulated  in  Paris  relative  to  a  PROPOSED  CASINO  at 
Panama,  which  is  described  as  an  amusement  city  that  is  destined  to 
be  very  popular  with  many  nationalities.  The  Paris  prospectus  is 
printed  in  French  and  is  issued  by  James  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  as  directors 
of  the  syndicate  that  proposes  the  enterprise. — ^ — On  May  4,  1904,  tlie 
transfer  of  the  canal  company  from  the  second  French  company  was 
effected,  and  on  the  tenth  ANNIVERSARY  the  great  work  stands 
practically  completed.  A  number  of  newspapers  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  undertaking,  and  the  details  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  are  interestingly  told  for  the  benefit  of  younger 
readers  or  for  those  who  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  initiation  of 
I'nited  States  interests. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  from  England  has  made  his 
appearance  among  the  laborers  at  work  on  the  extension  of  the  rail¬ 
way  fn'rn  Borja  to  the  Iguazu  Falls,  a  fact  indicating  that  commercial 
houses  are  awake  to  the  advantages  of  keeping  a  man  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  “firing  line.”  Relative  to  the  visits  of  commercial  men  to 
Paragiiay,  the  editor  of  the  English  journal,  Paraguay,  gives  some  very 
important  and  timely  advice  to  intending  travelers.  Those  interested 
in  selling  manufactured  products  in  the  Republic  should  make  them¬ 
selves  acejuainted  with  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  people 
before  starting  on  the  1,000-mile  trip  from  Buenos  Aires.  During 
recent  months  many  traveling  salesmen  have  visited  Parag\iay  and 
met  disappointment  because  their  goods  were  of  little  demand  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  fair  sales  were  made  by 
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others  who  offered  products  that  were  needed  by  the  people. - On 

April  1  President  Schaerer  delivered  his  message  to  Congress,  which 
reflects'  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  commerce  for  1913 
amounted  to  $13,539,744,  the  imports  being  slightly  in  excess  of 
exports;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  trading  balance  against  the 
country  may  soon  be  turned  into  revenue  by  increasing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  which  is  more  or  less  active.  The  country  now 
has  only  about  4,000,000  cattle,  and  conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  that  might  be  raised  at  27,000,000  head.  Land  values  are 

low,  b\it  are  increasing. - The  EXTERNAL  DEBT  of  Paraguay 

amounts  to  $3,456,996  gold,  as  regards  the  London  loan  of  1871-72. 
Some  other  external  debts  are  $200,000  owing  the  French  Bank  of 
the  River  Plate  and  $195,000  due  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  so  the 
debts  of  the  country,  both  external  and  internal,  are  not  very  great. 
At  the  end  of  February  last  the  internal  debt  was  $559,675  gold  and 

$11,564,572  paper. - It  is  reported  from  Asuncion  that  the  new 

PORT  WORKS  are  to  be  commenced  the  latter  part  of  June  and 

pushed  rapidly  to  completion. - The  Southern  Cross,  a  weekly  of 

Buenos  Aires,  pays  a  tribute  to  Paraguay  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter’s  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  BIRTHDAY,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted: 

Hail,  Paraguay!  Congratulations  to  the  little  Republic  that  has  breasted  so  many 
storms  and  steered  the  bark  of  liberty  and  independence  safely  through  them 
all.  *  *  *  Alone  and  unaided  Paraguay  has  settled  her  own  difficulties  and  is 
to-day  sovereign  and  free.  *  *  *  Peace  be  with  her,  and  may  her  flag  wave 
forever  over  a  free  and  united  people. 


According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.’s 
Orcoma,  due  in  Callao  the  latter  part  of  June,  will  not  follow  her 
regular  course  of  returning  to  England  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  new  and  SHORTER  ROUTE  will  be  taken  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  vessel  is  scheduled  to  sail  from  Colon  on 
July  7.  The  Orcoma  is  one  of  the  larger  vessels  trading  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America;  she  usually  carries  a  large  number  of 
passengers  and  her  new  route  is  likely  to  attract  more  than  the 

usual  number  of  voyagers. - A  recent  issue  of  the  West  Coast 

Leader,  of  Lima,  tells  of  active  work  at  the  PORT  OF  SANTA  in 
connection  with  its  improvement.  Some  years  ago  the  Government 
granted  a  concession  for  certain  improvements,  and  it  is  this  con¬ 
cession  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  firm  of  Clapham  &  Co.,  of  Callao. 
Santa  is  about  250  miles  northwest  of  Callao  and  is  a  port  from  which 
sugar,  cotton,  and  cattle  may  be  shipped  in  large  quantities,  as  these 
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lines  of  business  have  developed  extensively  within  the  last  few 
years.  Better  port  facilities  have  been  badly  needed  and  these 
appear  to  be  forthcoming  under  the  direction  of  the  firm  named. 
The  new  pier  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  business  by  September  1 

of  the  present  year. - The  work  on  the  RAILWAY  from  Cuzco 

toward  Santa  Ana  is  progressing,  and  during  the  60  days  since  the 
enterprise  was  started  about  12  miles  of  track  have  been  laid,  which 
is  now  in  use  by  construction  trains.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  2.46 
feet,  and  3.3-pound  rails  are  being  laid.  ITtimately  this  railway  is 
expected  to  reach  theLrubamba  River,  a  point  about  112  miles  frorni 
Cuzco.  A  loan  of  more  than  §1,000,000  may  be  placed  in  order  to 
continue  the  work  to  the  Uruljamba,  the  tax  on  coca  and  liquors 
being  insuflicient  to  build  the  lijie  that  distance  in  a  reasonable 

length  of  time. - A  NEW  HIGHWAY  is  to  be  constructed  between 

Limn  and  Chorillos;  the  latter  is  a  suburb  of  the  capital  and  a  most 
popular  social  and  bathing  resort.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  will 
be  .§00,000,  and  the  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Cris¬ 
well,  an  expert  English  highway  engineer. - The  CUSTOMS 

TARIFF  of  the  Republic  is  to  be  refoimed,  and  a  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  members  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 
In  accordance  with  a  Government  decree,  the  commission  assembled 
recently  and  elected  Don  Juan  Jose  Reinoso  presiding  officer;  a 
subcommission  was  also  selected  to  draw  up  a  preliminary  report 
as  a  basis  upon  which  the  whole  commission  might  begin  its  labors. 
Peruvian  newspapers  speak  of  the  present  customs  tariff  as  being 
defective  and  express  the  hope  that  the  work  of  this  new  commission 
will  remedy  many  faults  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  com¬ 
mensurate  with  thorough  consideration. 


The  closing  of^the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  males  a  number  of 
years  ago  has  created  a  shortage  of  male  teachers  in  the  Republic. 
The  Government  will  soon  reopen  the  school  and  has  contracted  in 
Germany  an  experienced  principal  and  two  assistants  to  take  charge 
of  the  same.  The  normal  school  for  girls  is  in  successful  operation 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  instructress.  Intermediate  and  high 
school  instruction  is  carried  on  in  eight  schools  in  the  Republic,  among 
which  is  the  National  Institute.  The  number  of  matriculates  in  these 
schools  in  1913  was  275.  The  schools  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and 
pharmacy  have  been  formed  into  separate  institutions  and  equal  sums 
provided  in  the  budget  for  their  maintenance.  The  school  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  occupying  its  new  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 
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necessary  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  school  of  pharmacy  has 
received  new  apparatus,  and  special  electric  equipment  for  chem¬ 
ical,  microscopic,  apd  electric  work. — — An  international  TELE¬ 
PHONE  LINE  has  been  established  between  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
and  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  The  parcel-post  convention,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Third  Central  American  Conference,  between  the 
Republics  of  Central  America  has  been  effected. - The  AGRICUL¬ 

TURAL  SCHOOL,  which  opened  its  courses  in  February,  1913,  was 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  French  agronomist  contracted  by 
the  central  board  of  agriculture.  Scholarships  in  this  school  have 
been  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  agriculturists  from  14  departments  of 
the  Republic.  The  school  is  well  equipped  and  insl ruction  of  a  high 
grade  is  given  in  practical  and  theoretical  work.  A  new  department, 
treating  of  live  stock,  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  school.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  distributed  a  limited  (piantity  of  seeds  to  farmei’s  in  some 
of  the  departments  who  tlesire  to  make  plantings  to  be  saved  for  seed 
and  propagation  work.  The  central  board  of  agriculture  maintains 
two  experiment  stations  near  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  experi¬ 
ments  are  constantly  made  with  plants  and  seeds  with  the  view  of 
acclimatizing  ami  testing  them. 


Don  Jos6  Riehling,  consul  general  of  Uruguay  at  New  York,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  a  newspaper,  made  some  intcrestin"  obser¬ 
vations  in  connection  with  his  COUNTRY’S  PROGRESS.  He 
says  the  outlook  for  crt)p^  is  excellent,  and  the  value  of  meats,  hides, 
wool,  etc.,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Banco  de  la  Republic,  the 
State  bank,  has  at  present  gold  reserves  to  the  amount  cf  $16,000,000- 
as  against  $22,000,000  of  bills  outstanding,  which  represents  an 
excess  of  26  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  legal  reserves.  The 
customhouse  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounts  to 
$16,350,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,500,000  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  To  seiwe  interest  on  the  foreign  loans,  74J  per  cent  of  the 
customhouse  receipts  have  been  pledged.  This  percentage  yielded 
$12,642,346  in  1913-14,  the  amount  required  for  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt  being  only  $6,885,756,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  $5,756,590.  According  to  the  estimates  cf  the  budget  of 
1914-15,  this  74i  per  cent  will  yield  $11,958,640,  which  will  provide 
for  a  considerable  excess  over  obligations  cf  the  foreign  debt. 
Through  regular  payments  of  the  sinking  fund  the  foreign  debt  has 
been  materially  decreased.  All  interests  have  been  paid  in  advance. 
- The  profits  of  State  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  enterprises 
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for  the  11  months  of  the  fi-ical  year  have  been  $900,000. - The 

PROPERTIES  owned  by  the  Government  capable  of  yielding  profits 

have  been  appraised  at  $100,000,000. - ^The  Government  of  Italy 

\nll  remove  the  long-standing  interdiction  against  the  EMIGRA¬ 
TION  of  Italians  to  Uruguay,  as  the  matter  was  arranged  sati^fac- 
torily  by  parties  interested,  and  agreement  was  signed  at  R  )me  on 

May  4. - The  report  (,f  the  Liebig  Extract  cf  Meat  Co.  for  the  year 

1913,  which  was  recently  made  public,  shows  the  high  prices  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  MEAT  PR  IDUCTIOX. 
Notwithstanding  high  prices  of  prv)duction,  the  preparations  of  this 
company  found  a  ready  market  all  over  the  world,  and  “  the  directors 
now  propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  10  per 
cent,  equal  to  10  shillings  per  share,  making,  with  the  interim  divi¬ 
dend,  20  per  cent  for  the  year  1913.” - According  to  the  American 

consul  in  Montevideo,  the  annual  production  (  f  CEMENT  IN  URU¬ 
GUAY  is  estimated  at  70,000  tons.  A  local  merchant  gave  to  this 
official  interesting  data  on  cement  from  foreign  countries,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in 
Euro])e  is  abtnit  $1.20,  the  weight  of  which  is  396  pounds.  The  ocean 
freight  to  Montevideo  is  given  at  85  cents;  insurance,  lighterage, 
etc.,  35  cents;  customs  duty  and  handling,  $1;  interest,  7  cents; 
thus  making  the  total  cost  of  a  barrel  in  Montevideo  about  $3.47- 
The  local  factory  puts  the  same  quality  on  the  market  at  $3.46. 
They  put  it  up  in  bags  of  110  pounds  and  allow  6  cents  for  the  return 
of  each  sack.  The  machinery  used  is  of  German  make,  and  about 
$800,000  is  invested  in  factories,  which  employ  200  workmen.  The 
best  opportunity  for  cement  from  the  United  States  is  found  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  where  materials  come  into  Uruguay  free  of  duty. 
- 1  he  Montevideo  Times  and  the  Herald  ha  e  united,  and  hence¬ 
forth  both  papers  will  be  published  as  one  under  the  name  of  the 
MONTEVIDEO  TIMES.  The  new  paper  contains  12  pages  and  is 
filled  with  much  interesting  matter,  and  Messrs.  Denstontone  &  How¬ 
ard,  the  editors  and  proprietors,  made  their  announcement  under 
date  of  May  16  last.  It  is  published  daily,  and  besides  reading  and 
telegraphic  service,  carries  a  vast  amount  of  advertising,  and  should 
prove  a  good  medium  for  the  business  man  of  this  country  to  make 
his  announcements  to  the  people  of  Uruguay. 


VENEZUELA 


Dr.  Juan  Liscano  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 
Venezuela  in  Havre,  and  Dr.  Luis  A.  Olavarria  Matos  consul  general 
in  Amberes,  Belgium. - The  report  of  the  minister  of  PUBLIC 
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INSTRUCTION,  recently  published,  indicates  the  great  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  school  system  of  the  country'  and  the  numerous  reforms 
that  have  been  put  in  operation,  as  well  as  others  that  will  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time.  The  number  of  schools  is  given  at  1,392,  which 
are  so  located  that  all  sections  of  the  country’  may  receive  more  or 

less  benefit. - According  to  the  American  consul  at  La  Guaira, 

there  are  five  cities  in  Venezuela  where  parcel-post  packages  may  be 
received;  they  are  Cuidad  Bolivar,  Carupano,  La  Guaira, Caracas,  and 
Maracaibo.  These  offices  are  termed  “exchange”  stations,  and  if 
packages  are  directed  to  other  places  the  consignees  must  come  to  one 
of  the  cities  named  for  the  same. — — The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 
which  has  been  prospecting  in  various  parts  of  Venezuela  for  OIL 
DEPOSITS,  struck  a  vein  near  the  coast  of  Lake  Maricaibo  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  something  like  10  barrels  a  day.  The  well  is  390  feet  deep 
and  the  flow  is  said  to  be  constant.  Other  wells  will  be  sunk  in  the 
vicinity  by  the  same  company.  The  find  is  causing  renewed  activity 
on  the  part  of  tlie  English  companies  that  are  also  seeking  oil.— — ■ 
According  to  the  report  of  the  American  minister  in  Caracas,  the  CAT  - 
TLE  BUSINESS  in  Venezuela  is  to  be  extensively  developed  by 
English  capital.  Officials  of  the  Union  Cold  Storage  Co.  visited  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  country  and  otherwise  made  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  grazing  lands  and  cold-storage  possibilities.  The  cold- 
storage  plant  in  Puerto  Cabello,  that  has  been  closed  some  time,  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  possibly  branches  established  in  other 
sections  of  the  Republic.  Sir  William  Vesty  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  he,  as  well  as  other  officials,  personally  looked  over  the  field 
in  April  last,  the  result  being  a  possible  development  of  vast  indus¬ 
tries. — — A  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Venezuelan 
Oil  Concessions  (Ltd.),  as  chronicled  in  the  Mining  Journal,  of  London, 
developed  a  very  OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK  for  the  success  of  the 
several  enterprises  now  operating  in  Venezuela.  The  concessions 
cover  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  and  the  company  has  the  moral 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  people  generally.  Several  of  the 
English  stockholders  visited  the  fields  and  reported  to  the  home  office 
flattering  prospects.  At  one  point  a  well  has  reached  the  depth  of 
1,035  feet,  and  in  so  doing  has  passed  through  71  feet  of  oil  sands 
j-ielding  oil  of  a  density  of  25°,  Baume  equivalent  to  a  specific 
gravdty  of  0.913.  Another  well  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,180  feet, 
passing  through  oil  sands  114  feet  deep,  and  the  report  continues 
“there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  quantity.”  One  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  to  quote  the  journal  above  mentioned,  said  “he  was  very 
proud  indeed  to  be  associated  with  an  enterprise  which  would  have 
very  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  welfare  and  development  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  interested.” 
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